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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


VISCOUNT MILTON. 


ONE OF THE REPRESENTATIVES IN PARLIAMENT OF THE 
COUNTY OF YORK, &c. &c. 


My pear Lorp, 


WHEN under the sanction of your 
Lordship’s name I offer to the Public an edition of 
Piutarcn’s Lives of Illustrious Men, I am sensible 
that I place before them a melancholy series of in- 
stances, in which Virtue was referred for her sole 
recompense to the recollection of her achievements, 
or to the consciousness of her purposes. To the 
eye of the multitude, this may appear to throw ever 
her an unnatural and a discouraging gloom. But 
you, my Lord, inherit the talent of appreciating 
her value by better tests, than that of her worldly 
brilliance. Allied by descent and substituted by de- 
legation to men, for whose integrity, public and 
private, future PLuTarcus may be at a loss to dis; 
cover parallels, you have early been led into studies 
and reflexions which, though they have given poig- 
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nancy to your regret, have mitigated your surprise, 
at the sad and frequent spectacle of proscribed pa- 
triotism. You have followed Aristies in his exile 
from Athens, and Caro in his retreat to Utica—but 
why do I draw exclusively from antiquity examples 
of national ingratitude ?—You have wept over the 
uncommemorated martyrdom of a De Wrrr, and 
have witnessed the calamitous abandonment, even 
by the people whom he loved and whom he served, 
of a Fox. 

Undeterred by their fates, my Lord, may you 
ever continue emulous of their virtues! For yourself, 
politically characterised, I cannot utter a more com- 
prehensive or a loftier prayer. If I venture to ex- 
press a farther wish, that the principles of liberty, 
toleration, and economy, of which you have already 
shown (and will, I doubt not, always show) your- 
self the able, undaunted, and incorruptible assertor, 
may become more popular than they have lately 
been, it is for my country. 


T remain, my dear Lord, 
with sentiments of the utmost regard and respect, 
your Lordship’s very faithful friend and servant, 


FRS. WRANGHAM. 


‘Hunmanby, Dec. 1, 1808, 
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PREFACE 


BY THE LANGHORNES. 


I¥ the merit of a work may be estimated from the 
universality of it’s reception, Plutarch’s Lives have 3 
claim to the first honours of literature. No book 
has been more generally sought after, or read with 
greater avidity. It was one of the first, which were 
brought out of the retreats of the learned, and trans- 
lated into the modern languages. Amyot, abbé of 
Bellozane, published a French translation of it ia 
the reign of Henry the Second*; and from that 


* This translation, M. Ricard informs us, was preceded by one 
in Italian from the pen of Sansoveno; and was ‘ drily re-translated’ 
(as Boileau severely remarks) in the following century by the abbé 
Tallemant. The version of Amyot, from it’s deservedly-high eha- 
racter, has been frequently reprinted. Of the two editions of it 
recently given to the public, one had the honour of being super- 
intended by MM. Brotier and Vauvilliers, of whose notes some 
use is made in the present work; and is farther recommended— 
shall I say, or encumbered—by all the grandeur of modern typo- 
graphy. 

This version however, though, as M. Ricard observes, it has in 
it’s stile something of natural and simple elegance, has likewise 
(as might reasonably be expected from it’s date, and the dearth 
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work it was translated into English *, in the time of 
queen Itlizabeth. 

It is said by those, who are not willing to allow 
Shakspeare much learning, that he availed himself 
of the last-mentioned translationt; but they seem 
to forget that, in order to support their arguments of 
this kind, it is necessary for them to prove that Plato 
too was translated into English at the same time; 
for the celebrated soliloquy, “ ‘Fo be, or not to be,” 


at that time of critical and . philological works) phrases frequenthy 
antique, and interpretations frequently erroneous. Such is the 
judgement of Meziriac, and with him Wyttenbach (in his correct 
and copious preface to the Morals, ed. Ox.. 1795, &c.. xvii. xcvii.) 
fully agrees. ‘Neither is Dacier his successor, notwithstanding his 
" great advantages, to be regarded as unexceptionable. | The mono- 
tony of his diction, it must. be owned, is ill- adapted to represent a 
_writer, whose various page with admirable appropriateness’ accom- 
‘modates itself to it’s subject : and he is too uniformly triste in his 
expressions, as if he feared to venture upow. those happy hazards, 
those adventurous splendours, which characterise his author. He 
is, besides, needlessly diffuse. JT'rom this charge, indeed, Plutarch 
himself is not everywhere exempt: and hence the translation be- 
comes revoltingly tedious. Those, who labour to be brief, become 
sometimes obscure; but clearness is nut a necessary consequence 
of prolixity. E. 

# By Thomas North, A. D. 1579. E. 
_ + See Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare, ed. Ist. 
p. 9—11., where two instances are adduced from Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and a third from Julius Cesar, in strong support of the 
assertion. E. | 

+ Whether this be copied from the Historie of Hamblet in black 
letter, or not (see Iarmer ib., p. 20.), the editor is unable to state. 
“But thence, it appears, and not from the untranslated Saxo Gram- 
*maticus, Shakspeare had the general plot of this justly-celebrated 
tragedy. FE. 
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is taken, almost verbatim, from that philosopher ; 
yet we have never found, that Plato was translated 
in those times. 

Amyot was a man of great industry, and consider- 
able learning. He sought diligently in the libraries 
of Rome and Venice for those Lives of Plutarch, 
which are lost; and, though his search was unsuc« 
cessful, it had this good effect, that by meeting with 
a variety of manuscripts, and comparing them with 
the printed copies, he was enabled in many places 
to rectify the text. This was a very essential cir 
cumstance: for few ancient writers had suffered 
more than Plutarch, from the carelessness of printers 
and transcribers ; and, with all his merit, it was his 
fate for a long time to find no able restorer. The 
schoolmen despised his Greek, because it had not 
the purity of Xenophon, nor the Attic terseness of 
Aristophanes ; and, on that account, very unrea- 
sonably bestowed their labours on those who wanted 
them less. Amyot’s translation was published in 
the year 1558; but no reputable edition of the 
Greek text of Plutarch appeared, till that of Paris 
in 1624. ‘The above-mentioned translation how- 
ever, though drawn from an imperfect text, was 
still read, till Dacier, under better auspices and in 
better times, attempted a new one; which he exe- 
cuted with great elegance, and tolerable accuracy. 
The text he followed was not so correct, as might 
have been wished; for the London edition of Plu- 
tarch. was not then published. The French lan- 
guage however being at that time in high perfection,. 
and current through almost every court in Europe, 

b 2 
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Dacier’s translation came not only into tlie libraries, 
but into the hands of men. Plutarch was univer- 
sally studied, and no book in those times had a more 
extensive sale, or went through a greater number of 
impressions. The translator had, indeed, acquitted 
himself in one respect with considerable félicity. 
His book was not found to be French Greek. Hé 
had carefully followed that rule, of which no trans- 
lator ought ever to lose sight, the grand rule—of 
hiinouting ‘the genius, atid niaintaining the struc 
ture, of his own language. For this purposé, hé 
frequetitly broke the long and embarrassed periods 
of the Greck; and, by dividing and shortening 
them in his translation, gave them greater perspi- 
cuity atid a tore easy movement. Yet still he was 
fAithful to his original ; ind where he did not mis: 
take hit; which irddeed he seldom did, conveyed 
his ideas with cléarness, though not without verbo- 
sity. ‘His translation had another distinguished ad: 
vantige. He énrichéd it witha variety of explana- 
tory notés. Thére ate’ So many readers, who have 
Ho competent acqiiaititince with the customs of 
antiquity, the Jaws of ‘the ancient: states, the dere- 
winies of their religion, atid the rémoter und more 
minute parts of their history and genealogy ; that to 
have an account of these matters ever before the 
eyé, and to travel with a guide who is réady to 
desctibe to us every object we are unacquainted 
with, is 2 privilege equally convenient and agree- 
able. But here the annotator onight to have stopped. 
Satistied with removing the difficulties usually aris- 
ig ii the citcumstances above-mentioned, he'should 

32 
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not have swelled his pages with idle declamations on 
trite morals and obvious sentiments. Amyot’s mar- 
gins, indeed, are everywhere crowded with such. 
In those times they followed the method of the old 
divines, which was, to make practical improvements 
of every matter; but it is somewhat strange that 
Dacier, who wrote in a more enlightened age, should 
fall into that beaten track of insipid moralising, and 
be at pains to say what every one must know *, 
Perhaps, as the commentator of Plutarch, he consi- 
dered himself as a kind of travelling companion to 
the reader ; and, agreeably to the manners of his 
country, he meant to show his politeness by never 
holding his tongue. The apology, which he makes 
for deducing and detailing these flat precepts, is the 
view of instructing younger minds. He had not 
philosophy enough to consider, that to anticipate 
the conclusions of such minds, in their pursuit of 
history and characters, is to prevent their proper 
effect. When examples are placed before them, they 
will not fail to make right ‘iferences; but, if those 
are made for them, the didactic air of information 


destroys their influence. 
After the old English translation of Plutarch, 


* These remarks apply likewise, in a limited degree, to Plu- 
tarch’s last French transtater, the abbé Ricard, whose version of the 
Lives in thirteen volumes 12mo. appeared 1798—1803. He had 
previously. favoured his countrymen with a translation of the Morals. 
This respectable man, to whom the editor can hardly state how 
great are his obligations, died at Paris of the grippe, Jan. 28, 1803, 
aged sixty-two. A short memgir aud ‘éloge of him are attached 


to bis last work. E. 
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which was professedly taken from Amyot’s French, 
no other appeared till the time of Dryden. ‘That 
great man, who is never to be mentioned without 
pity and admiration, was prevailed upon by’ his 
necessities to head a company of translators ; and to 
lend the sanction of his glorious name to a trans- 
lation of Plutarch, written (as he himself acknow- 
ledges) by almost’ as many hands, as there were 
Lives. That’ this niotley work ‘was ‘full of errors, 
inequalities, and inconsistencies, is not in the’ least 
to be wondered at. Of such a variety of translators, 
it would have been very singular, if some had not 
failed in learning, and some in language. The truth 
is, that the greatest part of them were deficient in 
both. Their task, indeed, was not ‘easy. To trans- 
late Plutarch, under any circumstances, would’ re- 
quire no ordinary skill in the language and antiqui- 
ties of Greece: but to attempt jit, while the text 
was in a depraved state, unsettled, and unrectified, 
abounding with misnomers and transpositions, this 
required much greater abilities, than’ fell to the lot 
of that body of translators in general. It appears 
however, from the execution of their undertaking, 
that they gave themselves no great concern about 
the difficulties, that attended it. Some few blun- 
dered at the Greek ; some drew from the scholiast’s 
Latin ; and others, more humble} trod scrupulously 
in the paces of Amyot. Thus copying the idioms 
of different languages, they proceeded like the work- 
men at Babel, and fell into a confusion of tongues, 
while they attempted to speak the same. But the 
diversities of stile were not the greatest fault of this 
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strange translation. It was full of the grossest errors. 
Ignorance on the one hand, and hastiness or negli 
gence on the other, had filed it with absurdities in 
every Life, and inaccuracics m almost every page. 
The language in general was insupportably tame, 
tedious, and embarrassed. ‘The periods had ne 
harmony; the phraseology had no elegance, no 
spirit, no precision. 

Yet this is the last translation of Plutarch’s Liv es, 
that has appeared in the English language, and the 
only one that is now read. 

It must be owned that, when Dacier’s translation 
came abroad, the proprictor of Dryden’s copy en- 
deavoured to repair it. But how was this done? 
Not by the application of learned mea, whe might 
have rectificd the mistakes by consulting the ori- 
ginal, but by a mean recourse to the labours of Da 
cier. Where the French translator had differed from 
‘the English, the opinions of the latter were religious- 
ly given up; and sometimes a period, and some- 
times a page, were translated anew from Dacier: 
while, in due compliment to him, the idiom of his 
language and every tour d’crpression were most 
scrupulously preserved. Nay, the editors of that 
edition, which was published in 1727, did more. 
They not only paid Dacier the compliment of mix- 
ing his French with .their English; but while they 
borrowed his notes, they adopted even the most fri- 
volous and superfluous comments that escaped his 
pen. aaa 
Thus the English Plutarch’s Lives, at first so he. 
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terogénedus and absurd, received but little benefit 
from this whimsical reparation. Dacier’s best notes 
were, indeed, of some value; but the patch-work 
alterations ‘drawn.by the editors from his translation, 
made their book appear still more like Otway’s Old 
‘Woman, whose gown of many colours spoke 


variety of wretchedness, 


"This tratislation continued in the same form up. 
ward of thirty years. But‘in the year 1758 the pro- 
prietor engaged a.gentleman of abilities, very diffe- 
rent fiom those who had formerly been employed, 
to give it a second purgation. He succeeded as 
‘well, 8 it ‘was possible for any man of the best judge. 
‘ent ‘ahd learning to ‘succeed in an attempt of' that 
nature: that is to say, he rectified a multitude of 
‘errors, and in many ‘places endeavoured to mend the 
‘miserable Janguage. Two of the Lives he trans- 
Jated anew ; and this he executed in such a manner 
‘that, ‘had ‘he done ‘the whole, the present translators 
‘would ‘never have thought of the undertaking. But 
‘two Lives out of fifty made a very small part.of this 
reat work ; and though he wectified many mistakes 
‘in the old translation, yét where almost eyery thing 
‘was mistake, itis no wonder if ‘many escaped him. 
This was, indeed, the case. In the course of our 
‘totes, we’had remarkedia great number ; but, appre- 
‘hensive ‘that such ‘a continual attention to the faults 
of a former translation might appear invidious, we 


‘expunged the chief part of the remarks, and suffered 
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such only to remain, as might testify the propriety 

of our present undertaking*. Besides, though the 
~ ingenious reviser of the edition of 1758 might re- 
pair the language, where it was most palpably de- 
ficient, it was impossible for him to alter the cast and 
complexion of the whole. It would still retain it’s 
inequalities, it’s tameness, and it’s heavy march ; it’s 
mixture of idioms, and the irksome train of far- 
connected periods. These it still retains ; and, after 
‘all the operations it has gone through, remains 


Like some patch’d dog-hole, eked with ends of wall! 


In this view of things, the necessity of a new 
translation is obvious; and the hazard does not ap- 
pear to be great. With such competitors for the 
public favour, the contest has neither glory nor dan- 
ger attending it. But the labour and attention ne- 
cessary, as well to secure as to obtain that favour, 
neither are nor ought to be less: and, with what- 
ever success the present translatars may be thought 
4o have executed their undertaking, they will always 
at least have the merit of a diligent desire to dis- 
charge this public duty faithfully. 

Where the text of Plutarch appeared to them 
erroneous, they have spared no pains, and neglected 
mo means in their power to rectify it. 

Sensible that the principal art of a translator is to 
prevent the peculiarities of his author’s language 
‘from stealing into his own, they have been particu- 


.. * Many of those likewise, as no longer necessary, are in this 
edition omitted. E. 
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larly attentive to this point, and have generally en- 
deavoured to keep their English unmixed with 
Greek. At the same time it must be observed, - 
that there is frequently a great similarity in the 
structure of the two languages: yet that resem- 
blance im some instances makes it the more neces- 
sary to guard against it on the whole. This care is - 
of the greater consequence, because Plutarch’s Lives 
generally pass through the hands of young people, 
who ought to read their own language in it’s native 
_purity, unmixed and untainted with the idioms of 
different tongues. For their sakes too, as well as for 
’ the sake of readers of a different class, we have omit- 
ted some passages in the text, and have only signi- 
fied the omission by asterisms*. Some, perhaps, 
may censure us for having taken too great a liberty 
with our author in this circumstance: however, we 
must beg leave in that instance to abide by our own 
opinion ; and we are sure, that we should have cen- 
sured no translator for the same. Could every thing 
of that kind have been omitted, we should have been 
still less dissatisfied: but sometimes the chain of the 
narrative would not admit of it, and the disagree- 
able parts were to be gotten over with as much de- 
cency as possible. 

In the descriptions 6f battles, camps, and sieges, 
it is more than probable that we may sometimes have 
been mistaken in the military terms. We have en- 


* Some of these have been re-inserted by the present editor ; in 
one instance particularly ofa story twice told, which the Langhornes, 
by an oversight abundantly venial in so Jong a work, had admitted 
in one of the passages, and excluded in the other. E. 
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deavoured, however, to be as accurate in this re- 
‘spect as possible, and to acquaint ourselves with 
this kind of knowledge as well as our situations 
would permit ; but we will not promise the reader, 
that we have always succeeded. Where something 
seemed to have fallen out of the text, or where the 
ellipsis was too violent for the forms of our language, 
we have not scrupled to maintain the tenor of the 
narrative, or the chain of reasoning, by such little 
insertions -as appeared necessary for the purpose. 
These short insertions we at first put between hooks; 
but as that deformed the page, without answering 
any material purpose, we soon rejected it *. 

Such are the liberties, which we have taken with 
Plutarch; and the learned, we flatter ourselves, will 
not think them too great. Yet there is one more 
which, if we could have presumed upon it, would 
have made his book infinitely more uniform and 
agreeable. We often wished to throw out of the 
text into the notes those tedious and digressive com- 
ments, which spoil the beauty and order of his nar- 
rative, mortify the expectation (frequently when it 
is most essentially interested) and destroy the natu- 
ral influence of his story by turning the attention.into 
a different channel. What, for instance, can be 
more irksome and impertinent, than along dissertation 
on a point of natural philosophy starting up at the 
very crisis of some important action? Every reader - 


* These have, in many cases, been replaced; in order to give 
the English reader, not only as nearly as practicable with propriety 
* the whole truth,’ but also in as few instances as possible ‘ any 
thing but the truth.’ E, 
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-of Plutarch must have felt the pain of these unsea- 
‘sonable digressions ; but we could not, upon our 
own pleasure or authority, remove them, 

In the Notes, we haye prosecuted these several 
intentions. We have endeavoured to bring the Eng- 
Jish reader acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
antiquities ; where Plutarch had omitted any thing 
remarkable in the Lives, to supply it from other au- 
thors, and to make his book in some measure a ge- 
neral history of the periods under his pen. 

This part of our work is neither wholly borrowed, 
nor altogether original. Where Dacier or other 
annotators offered us any thing to the purpose, we 
have not scrupled to make use of it; and, to,avoid 
the endless trouble of citations, we make this ac- 
knowledgement once for all. The number of ori- 
ginal notes the learned reader will find to be very 
considerable : but there are not so many notes of 
any kind in the latter part of the work; because the 
manners and customs, the religious ceremonies, 
Jaws, state-offices, and forms of government among 
the ancients haying been explained in the first Lives, 
much did not remain for the business of infor- 
mation. 
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° History, says Cicero, ‘ is the evidence of ages, 
the light of truth, the life of memory, and the school 
of life.’ Reason, slow and doubtful in her progress, 
requires an intelligent guide to accelerate and re-_ 
gulate her march. History takes her by the hand 
in infancy, accompanies her up to maturity, and col- 
lects the testimony of universal experience for her 
instruction. ‘The successes of caution and wisdom, 
and the disasters of negligence and folly, are pressed 
upon her view; and she turns with disgust from the 
wild illusions of those ignorant or perfidious philo- 
sophists, who fascinated by the idea of unattainable 
perfection, or goaded by the fatal lust of celebrity, 
have speculated with rapture upon the blessings of 
revolution. 

From this class of politicians has originated the 
modern notion, that states like individuals are sub- 
ject to a necessary succession of growth and declen- 
sion; and that, after having reached the summit 
of their grandeur, they gradually sink into sterility 
and decrepitude, unless recalled as it were by a total. 
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renewal of constitution to a fresh career of glory and 
of happiness. The analogy however, upon which 
this opinion professes to be founded, is merely ima- 
ginary. The individual from his birth sustains the 
incessant, though imperceptible, assaults of a princi- 
ple of destruction, which sooner or later infallibly 
conducts him to the tomb: 


The young disease, that must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength. 


But states rest upon moral relations, to which decline 
and death are by no. means essential. It cannot 
indeed be denied, that empires from their “ high 
«and palmy ” vigour have fallen into decay: but 
this, though an ordinary result of their connexion 
with human passions under the irritations of pros- 
perity, is at the same time so far from being inevita- 
ble, that skilful legislators have frequently prevented 
it’s taking place. In the very bosom of corruption 
Lycurgus regenerated Sparta, and gave her adegree 
of strength and stability, by which for a series of 
years she was enabled to wield the sceptre of Greece. 
“ It is often impossible,’ says Mr. Burke, “ in 
these political inquiries to find any proportion 
between the apparent force of any moral causes we 
may assign, and their known operation. We are 
therefore obliged to deliver up that operation to 
mere chance, or more piously (perhaps, more ration- 
ally) to the occasional interposition and irresistible 
hand of the Great Disposer.”’ 

_ In a small republic indeed, from it’s contracted 
extent, reform is undoubtedly more practicable, than 
, 9 oo 
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in a wide and wealthy nation, corrupted by the luxury 
of it’s members and enfeebled by the folly of it’s 
chiefs. But, even then, all is not lost. If she can- 
not be exalted afresh to her former height, she may 
be replaced upon her original toundation, and hes 
existence may be protracted for indefinite ages : 
not however by a bold introduction of new princi- 
ples, a kind of moral transfusion of vitality, but by 
remedies analogous to her primitive constitution, 
and administered with a most delicate and trembling 
hand. 

History informs us that statcs, in proportion to 
their ignorance, are usually accessible to seduction. 
It is the trick of innovators to decry her authority. 
Incensed by the stubborn opposition of her records, 
they assert that ‘ Man has no need of precedent for 
his instruction. Has he not reason for his tutress? 
Yielding then to her native impulses, let him oper 
to future generations new sources of grandeur and 
felicity.’ From the representations of these arrogant 
revolutionists it would appear, that the torch of truth 
‘was never lighted before: that the track of govern 
ment has hitherto been nothing but a miserable bye- 
path, in which the blind have been leaders of the 
blind ; and that nations have becn studiously crip- 
pled into tameness and imbecillity ! 

Alas! into how many ruinous mistakes have we 
been betrayed, by the guidance of this boasted rea- 
son! How often, under her influence when swayed 
(as she too frequently is) by the passions, have we 
closed our eyes, or lifted our hand against the di- 
vinity of truth! And to these errors statesmen in 
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particular, from the blandishments of flattery, the 
thirst: of domination, and the habits of unresisted 
sway, are eminently exposed.) ‘The. man) of genius 
himself, accustomed from his lofty. position to an 
extensive range of prospect, requiresa pilot to direct 
him across the trackless ocean of political specula- 
tion. History supplies him with the chart and the 
compass, and conducts him to the desired port. | - 
Rashly then has it been imputed as acrime to the 
enlightened legislators of antiquity, that they servilely 
trod in the steps of their predecessors, and like them 
held their respective states in darkness:and in chains. 
‘They should rather be applauded for having opposed 
law to passion, and limited the exercise of liberty 
with the view of ensuring it’s duration, Lael 
Universal history, however, is a field too wide for 
the human foot; and even those portions of it, 
which trace the progress and achievements of an 
entire people, to be read with advantage, demand 
degrees of intellect and of application seldom found 
united. But the species adopted by Plutarch, and 
of which this most instructive and entertaining writer 
may almost be pronounced the inventor (for the 
‘comparatively-barren pages of Cornelius Nepos 
scarcely require to be mentioned) is easier of com= 
prehension, and upon that account more generally 
interesting. The former, like a well-composed pic- 
ture distinguished by the variety, harmony, and 
arrangement of it’s parts, can only be appreciated 
and enjoyed by an able connoisseur: the latter, like 
a gallery of portraits of well-known personages, 
offers subjects of comparison and verification to the 
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Ordinary spectator. And this interest ts judiciously 
heightened ‘by the Parallels, that distinctive accom- 
panimerit of Plutarch’s biographies, which exhibits 
the striking features of each character in a stronger 
light, and assists the judgement as much as it gratifiés 
the eye. 

From these sources he undoubtedly derived that 
celebrity, which extending beyond the limits of his 
native Bceotia, procured for him the citizenship of 
Athens, arid at last introduced him into the senate 
and the paldce of imperial Rome. Posterity has 
ratified the verdict of his contemporaries. His 
Lives, mterspersed with sketches of ancient manners, 
which give a sort of dramatic bustle to the moving 
scene, are the delight of every condition and of 
every age. 

Nothitrg bears a more decisive testimony in favour 
of the author’s character, than his choice of subjects 
—Herdes, not more admirable for their courage, 
than for their application of it; modest and gener- 
ous in success, and in the midst of victory letting 
fall the arm of conquest to extend the hand of con- 
solation : Legislators, who diffused happiness by their 
wise institutions: Statesmen, whose counsels were 
directed to the welfare of their country ; and Orators 
displaying by their political sagacity and their elo- 
quence in the Rostra that ardour for liberty, which 
their compatriots exhibited as warriors in the field. 
The history of such men is a continuous lesson of 
practical morality, a series of models of valour, 
moderation, prudence, justice, temperance, forti- 
tude, and m short of every personal and social 
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virtue. If opposite characters are occasionally in~ 
troduced, it is for the purpose (as Plutarch himself 
has remarked) of setting off the others with all the 
advantage of contrast. ‘ Instances of bad,’ says Pas- 
cal, ‘occur the most frequently ; and we should 
therefore strenuously labour to render them subser- 
yient to our instruetion.’ 

One of Plutarch’s chief merits in this work is, that 
he appears everywhere less studious to detail illustri- 
ous exploits (the efforts generally of strong passion, 
and the employment of but a few brilliant moments) 
than those more delicate particulars of private eon- 
duct, which though neglected by other authors, 
give the clearest view of manners and natural dispo- 
sition. A casual trait or expression often supplies a 
better knowledge of the heart; than volumes of state- 
papers and gazettes. The tyrant*, who through an 
involuntary emotion sprung from his seat in the 
midst of an affecting tragedy, and rushed out of the 
theatre indignantly exclaiming, ‘ What! am I sus- 
** ceptible of pity!” exhibits more completely by 
that single sentence the atrocity of his temper, than 
by all the murthers which then crowded upon his 
remembrance. 

Among the few censurersof this species of histary, 
(for it too, like every thing else, has been censure’), 


* Alexander of Phera. Of this usurper the reader will find some 
account in the Life of Pelopidas. 

It is one of the finest couplets, in Pope’s fine prologue to Adai- 
son’s Cato, where he represents the suddew operation of this fecling 
excited by the tragic muse: 

Tyrants no more their savago nature kept, % 
And foes to virtue wonder’d why they wept. 
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the abbé Sallier, member of the French Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, is one of the most 
considerable. In his critique upon three of Plus 
tarch’s Treatises—on ‘ The Fortune of the Romans,’ 
and ‘ on The Fortune, and the Virtue of Alexander 
the Great ’——he has strongly arraigned his scheme of 
biographical composition. He particularly condemns 
the national partiality, which led him by strange 
approximation to compare together men, not more 


distant from each other in time and place, than in 


pursuits and passions and achievements. ‘ Antici- 
pating in his Parallels the judgement of posterity, 
he places his favourite Greeks on a level with the 
most renowned sages and warriors of Rome, exag- 
gerates their slightest labours, and not unftequently 
assigns them the palm of superiority.’ 

This is a serious charge, but it is an incorrect one. 
It was no part of Plutarch’s character, to flatter his 
heroes. If they are intemperate in victory ; if they 
abuse their power to purposes of ambition, and 
subjugate, while they pretend to protect ; if in the 
administration of public affairs they evince not that 
disinterestedness, which does good for it’s own sake, 
and marches invariably to glory by the path of jus- 
tice, he then condemns them without scruple. Peri- 
cles is perhaps the solitary personage, upon whom 
he has bestowed excessive praise; blinded, as it 
would seem, by his talents and his successes to his. 
important errors. Sometimes, likewise, he has been 
misled by his authorities. But of this, examples 
seldom occur. | 

In his Parallels, the subjects, are often. placed in 

C2 
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Sete ea and, where they are of tnéqual 
the prepondérance is almost as often’ seen 
¢ Roman as in the Grécian scale*. What better 
aetaeaed indeed of his” integrity can be suggested, 
thant what is to be found in his comparison of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero! On the score of eloquence, 
wlint a ficld for the indulgence of his supposed 
© partialityt !” Bat he decline’ that part Of the pa 
fille, as beyona! his power: tency 


< “Soothe comparisons of Solon and ‘Publicola, of Peon. 
Marcellus, of Philopamen and Flaminius, of Demetrius and. 
tony, &c. Sc. “May we not the rather be disposed to prefer or to 
adwnit thid charge of partiality against Plutarch, from beirig acas+ 
tomed:to form our opinions, both of the Greek and Roman Illustris= 
simi, under the representations principally of Roman writers ?, The 
man would not be seen subduing the lion, if lions were sculptor, ‘. 
From some cause or other, however, it has been the | % 
very’ generally; ‘to compliin’ of his nationality. In’ her © ints 
es ani ‘the Character of a’ young Princess,’ Mrs. More 
observes; “ Plutarch teaches two:things excellently, antiquity'and’ 
nature. He would deserve admiration, were itonly for that 
magazine of wisdom, condensed in the excellent sayinga of sa many, 
great men, which he has recorded. Perhaps, all the historians. to~ 
gether have not transmitted to us so many of the sage axioms and 
bon mots of ancient Greece and Rome.’ Yet in his Parallels—if 
that can, be called¢a Parallel,’ which brings together’ two men 
who have commonly, little or no, resemblance—even the upright 
Plutarch exhibits something. too much of € partiality 
whenever he weighs one of his own countrymen ag 
almost invariably inclining to’ the’ Greek side,” &e. 
Us a’relater of battles, likewise, his accuraey is cpeachhany 
Andrepssi, in his ‘Retrospective View of the Military Descriptions, 
istorians 7 who imputes part of his mistakes, indeed, _— 
too closely followed Livy. 
+ Quintilian stands up for his brother-Roman (x, 1.), but Fevelon 
afjudges the: victory to the* Grecian orator. ‘Thé French critics, 
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With regard to * the strange approximation of 
men distant from each other in time and place,’ 
amputed to him by M. Sallier—this is surely an ex- 
cellence, to have been able to select individuals so 
similar from stations and periods so remote, and to 
have portrayed with accuracy the features, in which 
they particularly agreed or differed. And to censure 
him for having ‘ anticipated the judgement of pos- 
terity,’ is to criminate along with him the mest emi- 
nent writers of history, who scldom dismiss a great 
gan without pronouncing some opinion upon his 
merits. The Parallels in fact, thus severely treated, 
dave usually been considered as the most interesting 
part of his work ; always sensible and sagacious, and 
in a great plurality at least of instances impartial 
and just. Four of them*, and those (it may be 
surmised) not the most inconsiderable in value, are 
supposed to have perished. | 

Of his Lives, likewise, several are unfortunately 
Jost: but two, more especially, demand our regret; 
those of Aristomenes the Messenian, and of Epa- 
yninendas the Theban general—the latter, in parti- 


however, in general (Rapin, &c.) arrange themselves on the side 
of Cicero. 

* Those of Themistocles and CamiHus, of Pyrrhus and Mariua, 
of Alexander and Cesar, and of Phocian aad Cato the Younger, 
‘They have been successively supplied by Duhaillon, Dacier, and 
Ricard ; and from the last of those writers they are, in a consider- 
ably compressed form, introduced, on the strong recommendation 
of the Monthly Review, Jan. 1771, into the present edition. (They 
are distinguished from the other parallels by a +.) To the same 
source, also, must be referred the greater part of the Editor’s pre- 
face. : 
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cular, a hero great by his actions, but still greater 
by his virtues; by Cicero pronounced ¢ the first of 
the Greeks,’ and by his tutor Spintharus ¢ the man 
who knew the most, and spoke the least ;? the pure 
philosophy of whose principles was excelled by that 
of his conduct, and who refused to exchange his 
cherished poverty even for honourable riches! What 
a theme for his fellow-countryman’s biography! How 
must his ‘ national partiality” have made him almost 
surpass himself, upon a subject so magnificent! If 
his attachment to Beeotia once rendered him unjust 
to an invaluable historian *, how must it have in- 
spired him, when engaged in the delightful employ- 
ment of celebrating the ‘ child and champion’ of 
her glory ! 

The stile of Plutarch is his least perfect part. 
Deficient in softness, in harmony, and in grace, his 

eriods are long and dragging, and occasionally ob- 
secure; without the purity so captivating in Demos- 
thenes, Zischines, Plato, Kenophon, and the other 
luminaries of that splendid wra, which though long: 
anterior to his own, was vividly impressed upon his 
remembrance. ‘This, indeed, we may safely infer 
from the numerous quotations scattered over evi 
part of his works. But he was not a native of 
Athens; and when he visited that place, he had 

* Herodotus had represented the inhabitants of Plate, after 
their alliance with Xerxes, as not less strenuous in their exertions 
against the other Greeks than the barbarians'themselves. Plutarch, 
instead of refuting the particular fact, in his Treatise on * The 
Malignity of Herodotus,’ bas endeavoured to destroy his general 
credibility by vague clmarges of partiality, misrepresentation, and 
falsehood, 
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breathed Theban air too long, to attain that deli- 
cacy of taste, that exquisite sensibility, and that 
peculiar simplicity, which charm us in the indigenous 
productions of Attica. Still, however, his diction 
is far above the feeble and the mean. Full of ani- 
mation and energy, it generally sets off his ideas 
with rich images and similies, borrowed from physi- 
cal objects and effects, or from such qualities of the 
human frame, as it falls within the compass of every 
intellect easily to apprehend. To the poets it is, 
frequently, indebted for high poetical illustrations; . 
and the occasional transfer of entire passages, in a 
dislocated order, from their labours to his own, 
gives to his sentences a character of boldness not 
usually to be found in prose compositions. 


— ee 


To this slight disquisition upon history, biography, 
and Plutarch, it may not be improper to subjoin a 
brief statement of what has been attempted in the 
present work. 

The translation of Plutarch’s Lives by the Lang. 
hornes is almost the only one ever opened by the 
English reader: and had it not been marked by 
some slight incorrectnesses of version, especially in 
the poetical quotations (where the author of * The 
Flowers of Fancy,’ with a licence pardonable per- 
haps in a poet, seems occasionally to have commuted 
accuracy for elegance), some few trivialities of dic- 
tion, some capricious omissions of paragraphs— 
which are now, without any violation, it is hoped, 
of delicacy, inserted—and some considerable defici- 
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“Spa 2 aA” » the present Editor would haye 

shrunk f By touching a work, executed meen the 

wholesaa, LA editable a manner. oh na 
ee ia Hsp} howeyer, with, the introduction, 

any ss wale fixed to each life, and the four, 

aan els will, he trusts, in some degree excuse 

He had wren : ve draw up 

Fite is of Par h, incorporating all that. was 

important in the e distinct biographies of 

on te ret nt pees 


rene in the preface from a 
same pen, it. is ‘hete ‘retained. The intended 
sertation, on ‘ the Incertitude of the first five Cen- 
turies of the. Roman History,’ is in a great measure 
superseded by a brief and accurate statement to the 


* The references to eusboriies fi in paHiCRIAT, which were. often 
incorrect, haye in most instances been verified or rectified, he 
small trouble. A few allusions to modern events were forced 
the’ editor by their striking parallelism to ancient ones; but, when 
it is considered how easily he might have swelled their number, he 
will perhaps gain a little eredit fo what he has ‘ discreetly blotted* 
out. To have collated still more extensively the other historians ¥ 
Greece and Rome, for the purpose of exhibiting. strong co- ingi- 
dences, or detecting petty discrepancies of narrative, would in- 
deed have been * strenuous idleness.’ The notes, however, will|be 
found to contain farther explanations ‘of antiquities, customs, man- 
ners, and. laws; with short, notices of authors quoted, and places 
mentioned, in the text, The additions are, usually, designated by. 
an asterism. 
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game purport, prefixed to the last edition of Fer- 
guson’s Roman Republic, dated 1805. 

In the remains of ancient history, Chronology is 
often a matter of almost inextricable perplexity. 
Plutarch himself complains of the negligence,. with 
which tables on that subject had been constructed, 
And yet the dates of events, especially of great 
events, are indispensable. Upon this head, however, 
there have been too many theories, and the differ- 
ence of a year or two in an epoch*, though it de- 
ranges the entire set of dates referred to it, when 
compared with some more general era, is in itself so 
seldom material, that the Editor has judged it most 
advisable to adopt almost implicitly, in his enlarged 
and improved Table, the system of Blair. The dates 
of the principal facts, recorded in the ensuing vo- 
Jumes, will satisfy the general reader ; and of those, 
that are less certain or less important, the learned 
will arrange the chronology for themselves. One 
cause of the embarrassment here complained of is, 
the difference in the commencement of the Greek 
and Roman months, as compared with each other, 
and with our’s. The variation between the two 
former Plutarch has himself assigned, as a source of 
the uncertainty prevailing with respect to the epoch 
of the Foundation of Romet. The very order of 
the months is not free from doubt. 


* E. g. Whether Rome was built B. C. 752, or 753; for New- 
ton’s ‘ perturbing’ computations, which place it B.C. 627, it is 
impossible to adopt, without regenerating the whole of the esta- 
plished Roman chronology. 

t See the Life of Romulus, I. 65., &c. 
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As, ‘in the progress of life, we first pass through 
scenes of innocence, peace, and fancy, and aftere 
ward encounter the vices and disorders of society 
so we shall here amuse ourselves awhile in the peace- 
ful solitude of the philosopher, before we proceed 
to those more animated, but less pleasing, objects 
which he describes. 

Neither will the view of a philosopher’s life be 
Jess instructive than his labours. If the latter teach 
us how great vices, accompanied with great abilities, 
may tend to the ruin of a state; if they inform us 
how ambition attended with magnanimity, how 
avarice directed by political sagacity, how envy and 
Fevenge armed with personal valour and popular 
support, will destroy the most sacred establishments, 
and break through every barrier of human repose 
_ and safety; the former will convince us that equa- 
nimity js more desirable than the highest privileges - 
of mind, and that the most distinguished situations 
jn life are less to be envied than those quiet allot- 
ynents, where science is the companion of virtue. 
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Pindar and Epaminondas had, Jong before Plu- 
tarch’s time, redeemed in some measure the credit 
of Boeotia, and rescued the inhabitants of that coun- 
try from the proverbial imputation of stupidity *. 

hen Plutarch appeared, fe confirmed the 
tation, which it had recovered. He showed 
genius is not the growth of any particular soil, and 
that it’s cultivation requires no peculiar qualities of 
climate. 

Cheronea, a town in Becotia between Phocis and 
Attica, had the honour of giving him birth. This 
place was remarkable for nothing but the tameness 
and _servility of it’s inhabitants, whom Antony’s 
soldiers obliged, as beasts of burthent, to carry 
their corn upon their shoulders to the coast. As it 
Jay between two seas, and was partly shut up by 
mountains, the air of course was heavy. But situa- 
tions, as little favoured by nature as Cheeronea, have 
given birth to the greatest men; of which the cele- 
brated Locke t, and many others, are instances. _ 
- »Plutarch himself acknowledges. the general stu- 
pidity of the Beeotians ;, but he imputes it rather. to 
their diet §, than to their air: for in his Treatise 
jon Animal Food, he intimates that a gross indul- 
igence in that article, which was usual with his 
countrymen, contributes greatly to obscure the in- 
tellectual faculties. i Y 

tis not easy to ascertain, in what year he was 
born. . Ruauld places it about the middle. of the 
reign of Claudius ;, others, toward. it’s end... Che 

* Beeotiim in crasso jurures aére nalum, nw 

‘says Horace (Ep. IL-i. 244.), speaking of Alexander’s little taste for 

etry, b, / 
a Bie the Life of Antony, V. tay 

+ Locke was born at Wrington near Axbridge, in Somersetshire, 


not far from the margin of the Bristol Channel. 2 Deus 
§ Pind. Ol. vi, 152, had ascribed it to a similar cause, thei 

city, in his Bowes dv. See also Juv. Sat. x. 50. Plutarch ih 

his Treatise on the Demon of Socrates, states that from ‘the ‘time 


of that philosopher this disgraceful character had been gradually 
on the,decline. E, : ee 
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following circumstance is the only foundation, which 
they have for their conjectures: Plutarch says, that 
he studied philosophy under Ammonius at Delphi, 
when Nero made his progress into Greece. ‘This, 
we know, was in the twelfth year of that emperor’s 
reign, in the consulship of Paulinus Suetonius and 
Pontius Telesinus, A. D. 66. Dacier observes, that 
Plutarch must have been at least seventeen or eigh- 
teen years old, when he was engaged in the abstruse 
studies of philosophy; and accordingly fixes his 
birth about five or six years before the death of 
Claudius. This, however, is bare supposition; and 
that, in our opinion, not of the most probable kind. 
The youth of Greece studied very early under the 
philosophers ; whose works, with those of the poets 
and rhetoricians, formed their chicf course of dis- 
cipline. | 

But to determine whether he was born under the 
reign of Claudius, or in the carly part of Nero's 
reign (which we the rather believe, as he says him- 
self that he was very young, when Nero entergt 
Greece) ;, to make it clearly understood, whether fe 
studied at Delphi at ten or at eighteen years of age, 
is of much less consequence, than it is to know by 
what means and under. what auspices he acquire 
that humane and rational philosophy, which is dis- 
tineuishable in his works. 

{mmonius was his preceptor; but of him we know 
Nttle more, than what his scholar has accidentally 
let faH concerning him*. He mentions a singular 
instance of his manner of correcting his pupils : 
«¢ Our master,” says he, “ having one day observed 
that we had indulged ourselves too luxuriously at 
dinner, at his afternoon-lecture ordered his freéd- 
man to give his own son the discipline of the whip, 
in our presence ; signifying, at the same time, that 
he suffered this punishment, because he could not 


_* From the Symposiacs, ix. 1. it appears, that he filled the 
effice of pretor at Athens. E. 
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eat his victuals without sauce. The philosopher a 
the while had his eye upon us, pat ot) knew well 
for whom this example of punishment was intended.” 
This circumstance shows, at least, that Ammonius 
was not of the school of Epicurus. The severity 
of his discipline, indeed, seems rather to have 
been of the Stoic cast: but it is most probable, 
that he belonged to the Academicians, fee their 
schools, at that time, had the highest reputation 
iteeuee the discipline of 

t was a happy circumstance, in the discipline 
those schools, ere the parent alone had the power 
of corporal punishment. The ferula was snat 
from the hand of the petty tyrant ; his sole office 
was to inform the mind; he had no authority to 
dastardise the spirit ; he had no power to extinguish 
the generous flame of freedom, or to break down the 
noble independence of soul, by the slavish and 
degrading application of the rod. This mode of 
punishment in our public schools is one of the worst 
remains of barbarism, that prevails among us. Sen- 
sible minds, however volatile and inattentive in 
early years, may be drawn to their duty by many 
means, which shame, and fears of a more 
nature than those of corporal punishment, will supply. 
Where there is but little sensibility, the effect which 
that mode of punishment produces is not more 
happy. _ It destroys that little; though it should 
be the first care and labour of the preceptor, to 
increase it. ‘To beat the body is to debase the mind. 
Nothing so soon, or so totally, abolishes the sense of 
shame ; and yet that sense is at once the best pre- 
servative of virtue, and the greatest incentive to 
every species of excellence. 

Another principal advantage, which the ancient 
mode of the Greek education gave it’s pupils, was 
their early access to every branch of philosophical 
learning. They did not, like us, employ their youth 
in the acquisition of words: they were engaged in 
pursuits of a loftier nature, in acquiring the know- 
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ledge of things. They did not, like us, spend seven 
or ten years of scholastic labour, in making a general 
acquaintance with two dead languages. Those 
years were employed in the study of nature, and 
in gaining the elements of philosophical knowledge . 
from her original economy and laws. | Hence all 
that Dacier has observed, concerning the proba- 
bility of Plutarch’s being seventeen or eighteen 
years of age when he studied under Ammonius, is 
without the least weight. 

The way to mathematical and philosophical know- 
ledge was, indeed, much more easy among the an- 
cient Greeks, than it can ever be with us. Those 
and every other science are bound up in terms, 
which we can never understand precisely, till we 
become acquainted with the languages whence they 
are derived. Plutarch, when he learned the Ro- 
man language, which was not till he was some- 
what advanced in life, observed that ‘he got the 
knowledge of words from his knowledge of things.’ 
But we lie under the necessity of reversing his 
method; and, before we can arrive at the know. 
ledge of things, we must first labour to obtain the 
knowledge of words. 

Though the Greeks however had access to science 
without the acquisition of other languages, they were 
nevertheless sufficiently attentive to the cultivatien 
of their own. Philology, after the mathematics 
and philosophy, was one of their principal studies; 
and they applied themselves considerably to critical 
investigation. 

A proof of this we find in that Dissertation, whick 
Plutarch has given us on the word «, engraved on 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. In this tract he 
introduces the scholastic disputes, in which he 
makes a principal figure. After giving us the vari- 
ous significations, assigned by others to this word, 
he adds his own idea of it; and that is of some con- 
‘sequence to us, because it shows us that he was not 
a--polytheist. ‘“ E:,’’ says he, “ Zhou art; as if it 

12 
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were av, Thow art one. I mem eyritin 2 
“sense, as we one army, or on 
Sesipoved emanate eh str ‘avehans wie eat 
distinctly, must eeessarily-be one: and the 
idea of being i individuality. One is that, 
which is a —_— both from mixture and com- 
position. ‘To be'one therefore, in this sense} is con+ 
sistent only with a nature entire in it's first principle, 
and incapable of alteration or decay.” 
So far we are perfectly satisfied with Plutarch’s 
creed, but not with his ‘criticism. To suppose’ 
the word # should signify the existence of one 
only, is to hazard too much upon conjecture; z 
whole tenor of the heathen theology makes agair 
Neither can we be better pleased with the’ 


as well or even better, were the « interpreted ‘if* 
you make large presents to the God, * if? you pay 
the priest. wie 
ere not this inscription an object of attention 
among the learned, we should not at this distant 
peiodl of time have thought it worth bine 2 
otherwise than as it gives us an idea of one brat 
of Plutarch’s education. But asa single word, ime 
seribed on the temple of Apollo at Delphi, must 
be a matter of curiosity with those who carry their 
inquiries into remote antiquity, we shall not scru 
ple to add one more to the other ‘conjectures 
concerning it. © bared. 
p We will ngres then that’ the word’ « was here 
used, in the Ionic dialect, for s$:, © F wish. ‘This 
perfectly expressed the state of mind of all, that 
entered the temple on the business of consultation ; 
and it.might be no Jess emphatical im’ thé Greek, 
than Virgil’s Quanguam O ! was in the Latin. If we 
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carry this conjecture farther, and think it probable 
that this word might, as the initial word of a cele- 
brated line in the third book of the Odyssey, stand _ 
there to signify the whole line, we shall reach a 
degree of probability almost bordering on certainty. 
The verse we allude to is this : 


Es oap syncs rerorsds Sto: dvapy wapadiun ! 
O may the Gods empower me to succced ! 


What prayer more proper on entering the temples 
of the Gods, particularly with the view of consulting 
them upon the events of life! 

If it should be thought, that the initial word is 
insufficient to represent a whole verse, we answer 
that it was agreeable to the custom of the ancients. 
They not only conveyed the sense of particular 
verses by their initial words, but frequently of large 
passages by the quotation of a single line, or even 
of half'a line ; some instances of which occur in the 
following Lives. The reason of this is obvious: 
the works of their best pocts were almost univer- 
sally committed to memory and the smallest quo- 
tation was sufficient to convey the sense of a whole 
passage *. 

These observations are matters of mere curiosity, 
but they have had their use; for they have naturally 
pointed out to us another instance of the excellence 
of that education, which formed our young philoso- 
pher. This was the improvement of the memory, 
by means of exercise. 

Mr. Locke has justly, though obviously enough, 
observed that nothing so much strengthens this 
faculty, as the employment of it. The Greek mode 
of education must here have had a wonderful effect. 
The continual exercise of the memory, in laying up 
the treasures of their poets, the precepts of their 


-* A similar mode indeed is adopted in the Christian Psalter, for 
the sake of more briefly referring to the psalms, by prefixing to 
each two or three of the initial words from the Latin version. E. 
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philosophers, and the problems of their mathema- 
ticians, must have given it that mechanical power of 
fetention, which nothing could easily escape. Thus 
Pliny * tells us of a Greek called Charmidas, who 
could repeat from memory the contents of the 
library. ‘The advantages, which Plutarch derived 
‘this exercise, appear in every part of his works. 
the writings of poets lived in his memory, they were 
ready for use on every apposite occasion. 
were always at hand, either to confirm the senti- 
ments and justify the principles of his heroes, to 
support his own, or to illustrate both, By thea 
a. cultivated memory too, he was enabled to write a 
number of contemporary Lives, and to assign” 
each such a portion of business in the gene 
transactions of the times, as might be sufficient 
delineate the character, without repeated details « 
the same actions and negociations. ‘This m: 
very difficult part of his work ; and here he aeq 
ted himself with great management and addre 
Sometimes, indeed, he has repeated the same circum. 
stances in contemporary Lives; but it was h: 
avoiduble. ‘The chief wonder is, that he has do 
it so seldom. r- 
But though an improved memory might in thi 
respect be of service to him, as undoubtedly it was, 
there were others in which it was rather a disadyat 


tage. By trusting too much to it, he has ae 


inaccuracies and inconsistencies, where he was pro- 
fessedly drawing irom preceding writers; and wi 

have often been- obliged. to rectify his mistakes, by 
consulting those authors, because he would not be at 
the pains to consult them himself, 

Tf Plutarch might be properly said to belong to 
any sect of philosophers, his education, the r: \ 
lity of his principles, and the modesty of his doctrines 
would incline us to plact him with the Latter Aca- 
demy. At least, when he left -his master Ammonins 


* HN. vii. 24, 
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and came into society, it is more than probable, that 
he ranked particularly with that sect. His writings, 
however, furnish us with many reasons for thinking, 
that he sabsequently became a citizen of the philo- 
sophical workd. He appears to have examined every 
sect with a calm and umprejudiced attention, to 
have selected what he found of use for the pur- 
poses of virtue and happiness, and to have left the 
test for the portion of those, whose narrowness of 
mind could think either science or felicity confined 
to any denomination of men. 

From the Academicians he took their modesty of 
opinion, and left them their original scepticism : he 
borrowed their rational theology, and gave up to 
them in a great measure their metaphysical refine 
ments, together with their vain though seductive 
enthusiasm. With the Peripateties he ‘ walked’ m 
search of natural science, and of logic; but, satis- 
fied with whatever practical knowledge. might be 
acquired, he left them to dream over the hypothe- 
tical part of the former, and to chase the shadows of 
reason through the mazes of the latter. To the 
Stoics he was indebted for the belief of a particular 
Providence ; but he could not enter into their idea 
of future rewards and punishments. He knew not 
how to reconcile the present agency of the Supreme 
Bemg with his judicial character hereafter ;. though 
Theodoret informs us, that he had heard of the 
Christian religion, and inserted several of it’s myste- 
ries in his works*. From the Stoies, too, he bor- 
rowed the doctrine of fortitude: but he rejected the 
annatural foundation, upon which they erected that 
virtue. For a better, he went to Socrates. With 
the Epicureans he does not seem to have had much 
intercoutse, though the accommodating philosophy 
of Aristippus entered frequently into his politics, and 
sometimes into the general economy of his life. In 


* Nothing however of Plutarch’s is now extant, froth which we 
can infer that he was acquaiated with the Christidn religion. 
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of the human species, by appealing to the selfish 
qualities of their nature, by subduing their pride and 
exciting their sympathy, while he showed them that 
their future existence might be the condition ofa 
reptile. 

This spirit and disposition break strongly from him, 
in his observations on the elder Cato. And, as no- 
thing can exhibit a more lively picture of him than 
these paintings of his own, we shall not scruple to in- 
troduce them here: * For my part, I cannot but 
charge his using his servants like so many beasts of 
burthen, and turning them off or selling them when 
grown old, to the account of a mean and ungene- 
rous spirit, which thinks that the sole tie between 
man and man is interest or necessity. But goodness 
moves in a larger sphere than justice: the obligations 
of law and equity reach only to mankind, but mercy 
and beneficence should be extended to creatures of 
every species; and these still flow from the breast 
of a well-natured man, as streams that issue from a 
copious fountain. A good man will take care of his 
horses and dogs, not only while they are young, but 
when old and past service. Thus the people of 
Athens, when they had finished the temple called He- 
catompedon, set at liberty the beasts of burthen 
which had been chiefly employed in the work, suffer- 
ing them to pasture at large, free from any farther 
service. It is said, that one of these subsequently 
came of its own accord to work, and placing itself 
at. the head of the labouring cattle, marched before 
them to the citadel. This pleased the people, and 
they made ‘a decree, that it should be kept at the 
public charge so long as it lived. The graves of 
Cimon’s mares, with which he thrice conquered at 
the Olympic games, are still to be seen near his own 
tomb. — Many have shown particular marks of re- 
gard in burying the dogs, which they have brought 
up and cherished ; and among the rest Xanthippus 
of old, whose dog swam by the side of his galley to 
Salamis, when the Athenians were forced to aban- 
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don their city, and was subsequently interred by his 
master upon a promontory to this day nNodtabe 
“Dog’s Grave” We certainly ought not to treat 
living creatures like shoes or household goods, which 
when worn out with use we throw away; and, 1 
it only to teach benevolence toward human k 
we should be tender and merciful to other creatures. 
For my own part, I would not sell even an old ox, 
which had Jaboured for me; much less wi I 
banish, as it were, for the sake of a little mi a 
man grown old in my service, from his usual: 
and accustomed diet; since he could be of no more 
use to the buyer, than he was to the seller., But 
Cato, as if he took a — in these things, informs 
us that, when consul, he: left his war-horse in Spai 
to save the public the charge of his freight. 
ther such things as these are instances of greatness 
pA pr aria soul, let the reader judge for him- 
selt’* 1" d “i 
What an amiable idea this extract gives us of oun 
benevolent philosopher! How worthy’ the instruc. 
tions of the Sage of Samos! How honourable to that 
master of truth and universal science, whose senti- 
ments were decisive in every doubtful matter, and 
pocee maxims were received with silent convic~ 
tion t! { ) jitte 
Wherefore should we wonder to find Plutarch 
more particularly attached to the opinions of this 
illustrious man ! Whether we consider the immensity 
of his erudition, or the benevolence of his system, 
the motives for that attachment were equally power- 
ful. Pythagoras had collected all the stores of hu- 
man learning, and had reduced them into one ra- 
tional and useful body of science. Like our own 
Bacon, he led philosophy forth from thej of 
schools, and the fopperies of sects. He made her 
what she was origmally designed to be, the hand- 
maid of Nature ; friendly to her creatures, and faith. 


* Vol. II. 499, + Val. Max. VILL xv. 13, 
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ful to her laws. Whatever knowledge could be 
gained by human industry, by the most extensive 
inquiry and observation, he had every opportunity 
to obtain. The priests of Egypt unfolded to him 
their mysteries, and their learning: they led him 
through the records of the remotest antiquity, and 
opened all those stores of science, that had been 
amassing through..a multitude of ages. With the 
priests of Egypt, the Magi of Persia co-operated in 
his instruction. They tauglit him those higher parts 
of science, by which they were themselves so much 
distinguished, astronomy and the system of the uni- 
verse. ‘The laws of moral life, and the institutions 
of civil societies, with their several excellences and 
defects, he learned from the various states and esta- 
blishments of Greece. ‘Thus accomplished, when 
he came to dispute in the Olympic contests, he was 
considered as a prodigy of wisdom and learning ; but 
when the choice of his title was left to him, he mo- 
destly declined the appellation of ‘ a wise man,’ 
and Was contented only to be called ‘ a lover of 
wisdom *.’ 

Shall not Plutarch then meet with all imaginable 
indulgence, if in his veneration for this celebrated 
character he not only adopted the nobler parts of his 
philosophy, but (what he had avoided with regard 
to the other sects) followed him likewise in his 
errors? Such, in particular, was his doctrine of 
dreams; to which our biographer, we must confess, 
has paid too much attention. Yet absolutely to con- 
demn him for this would, perhaps, be hazarding as 
much as totally to defend him. We must acknow- 
ledge with the elder Pliny, Sz eremplis agatur, pro- 
jecto paria fant t+; or, in the language of honest Sir 
Roger de Coverley, ““ Much may be said on both 
sides t.”’ If Pliny however, whose complaisance for 
the credit of the marvellous in particular was ver 
great, could be doubtful about this matter, we “ of 


* Val. Max. VIII. vii. 9. + H. N. x. 75. 
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little faith” may be allowed to be more so. Yet 
‘Plutarch, in his Treatise on Oracles, has maintained 
his doctrine by such powerful testimonies, that if any 
regard is to be paid to his veracity, some attention 
should be given'to his opinion. We shall, therefore, 
leave the point in suspense. Hyena 
_ When Zeno consulted the oracle, in what manner 
he should live, the answer was, that ‘* He should in- 
quire of the dead.” Assiduous and. indefati 
ication to reading made a. considerable: part of 
Greek education; and in this: our bi 

seems to have exerted the utmost industry, The 
number of books to which he has referred, and from 
which he has transcribed, seems) almost incredibles 
when it-is considered, that the art of printing: was 
‘not known in his-time, and that the purchase of 
manuscripts was difficult and: dear. et a 

| His family, indeed, was not. without wealth. «In 
his Symposiacs he tell us; that it was ancient) in 
‘Cheronea ; ‘and that his progenitors had been invest- 
ed with the most considerable offices in the magis- 
tracy. He mentions in particular his great-grand- 
father ‘Nicarchus, whom he had the happiness. of 
‘knowing; and relates from his authority, the:mis- 
fortunes of his fellow-citizens under the severe :dis- 
cipline of Antony’s soldiers. Ux 

\ His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was aman 
of considerable eloquence, and of a brilliant imagi- 
nation. He was distinguished by his merit as a 
convivial companion ; and was) one of (those h 
mortals who, when they sacrifice ‘to Bacchus, are 
favoured by Mercury... His. good-humour and plea- 
santry increased with his cups; and he used to say 
that wine had the same effect upon him that fire has 
upon incense, which causes the finest and richest 
essences to evaporate. 

Plutarch ‘has mentioned his: father likewise; but 
he has not given us his name in any of those writ- 
ings, that are come down to us. He has borne ho- 
nourable testimony, however, to his memory; for 
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he tells us, that he was a learned and a virtuous man, 
well acquainted with the philosophy and theology of 
his time, and conversant with the works of the poets. 
Plutarch, in his Political Precepts, mentions an in- 
stance of his father’s discretion, which does him 
great honour: “ I remember,” says he, “ that I 
was sent, when a very young man, along with an- 
other citizen of Cheronea upon an embassy to the 
proconsul. My collegue being by some accident 
obliged to stop in the way, I proceeded without hims 
and executed our commission. Upon my return to 
Chzeronea, when I was to give an account in publie 
of my negociation, my father took me aside, and 
said; ‘‘ Myson, take care that, in the account which 
you are about to give, you do not mention yourself 
distinctly, but jointly with your collegue. Say not, 
<I went,’ ‘ I spoke,’ ‘ I executed ;’ but * we went,’ 
“we spoke,’ ‘ we executed.” Thus, though your 
collegue was incapable of attending you, he will 
share in the honour of your success, as well as in 
‘that of your appointment; and you will avoid that 
envy, which necessarily follows all arrogated merit.” 

Plutarch had two brothers, whose names were 
Timon and Lamprias. These were his associates 
in ‘study, ahd in amusement, and he always speaks 
of them with pleasure and affection. Of ‘Timon in 
particular he says, “ Though Fortune has upon 
many occasions been favourable to me, yet I have 
no obligations to her so strong, as the enjoyment 
of my brother Timon’s invariable friendship and 
kindness.’” Lamprias too he mentions, as inherit- 
ing the lively disposition and good-humour of his 
grandfather, who bore the same name. 

Some writers have asserted, that Plutarch passed 
into Egypt*. Others t allege, that there is no au- 
thority for that assertion: and it is true, that we 


* Does it not appear from his Symposiacs, v. 5., that he did? 
“Extgos 81 wins YxorTes aro THs Aaskardesses, x. tT A. The time how- 
ever of his voyage thither must be admitted to be uncertain. E. 

t Dacier, in the Life of Plutarch. 
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have no written record concerning it. We incline 
nevertheless to believe, that he did travel into that 
country; because this tour was a part of liberal 
education among the Greeks, and epee 
descended from a family of distinction was, there- 
fore, likely to enjoy such a privilege... His Treatise 
on Isis and Osiris likewise shows, that he had a more 
than common knowledge of the religious 
of the E, ians 5 ; whence it is highly probable, that 
he had obtained this knowledge by being: eon 
versant among them... To have written a) beavers 3 
so abstruse a subject: without some more eminent 
advantages than other writers might afford him, 
could not have been agreeable to: the sete 
consistent with the modesty; of Plutarch. 0% 
Supposing it doubtful however, whether or not he 
passed into Beye t, there is no doubt at all that he 
travelled into Haly. Upon what occasion he visited 
that country, it is not aie so certain; te | 
bably went to Rome, im a public capacity, on the 
business of the Chwroneans. For in the Life of 
‘Demosthenes he informs us, that he had no leisure 
in his journey to Italy to learn the Latin language, 
on account of public business. aie 
As the passage here referred to affords us farther 
matter dt ape speculation for the Life of Plutareh; we 
shall give it as we find it. ‘ An author who! would 
write a history of events that happened in a foreign 
‘country, and cannot be learned in his own, as he 
has his materials to collect from a variety of volumes 
dispersed in different libraries, should make it his 
first care to take up his residence in some respect- 
able or populous town, which has an a 
diterature. There he will meet with many’ 
and valuable books; and the particulars, that are 
wanting in writers, he may upon inquiry derive from 
those, who have stored them in the faithful i. 
tory of memor: ye This will prevent his ee ga 
being defective in any material point. As to my- 
self, live in a small town; and I choose to live 
9 
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there, lest it should become still smaller. When I 
was in Rome and other parts of Italy, I had not 
Jeisure to study the Latin tongue, on account of 
the pubhc commissions with which I was charged, 
apd the number of people that came to be instruct- 
ed by me m philosophy. It was not therefore tilk 
a late period in life, that I began to read the Ro- 
man authors *.” 

From this short account it appears, that, while 
he was resident in Rome, public business and lec- 
tures m philosophy t left him no time for learning 
the Latin language; and yet a little before he had 
observed that those, who write a history of foreign 
characters and events, ought to be conversant with 
the historians of that country, where the characters 
existed and the scene is laid ; but he acknowledges, 
that he did not learn the Latin language till he was 
far advanced in life, because when at Rome he had 
not time for that purpose. 

We may therefore conclude, that he wrote his 
Morals at Rome, and his Lives at Cheroneat. For 
the composition of the former, the knowledge of 
the Roman. language was not necessary: the Greek 
tongue was then generally understood in Rome; 
and he had no occasion to use any other, when he 
delivered his lectures of philosophy to the people. 
Those lectures, it is more than probable, made up 
that collection of Morals, which is come down to us. 

Though he could not however avail himself’ of the 
Roman historians, in the great purpose of composing 
his Lives, for want of a competent acquaintance with 
the language in which they wrote; yet, by convers- 
ing with the principal citizens in the Greek tongue, 
he must have collected many essential circumstances 
and anecdotes of characters and events, that pro-~ 


* V. 251. 

+ The Lectures were probably the. bases of many of his Moral 
Treatises. 

} That he wrote the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero there, is 
clear from his own account. Ib. 
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imoted his design and enriched the plan of his work. 
These treasures he secured by means of a common- 
book, which he constantly carried about with 

im: and re that he was at. Rome, and in 
other parts of Italy, from the béginning of Vespa- 
sian’s to the end of Trajan’s reign, he must have had 
sufficient timé and means to procure materials of 
every kind; for this was a period of almost forty 
years. (A, D. 81—118.) ier 
~ We shall the more readily enter into the belief, 
that Plutarch collected his materials chiefly from 
conversation, when we consider in what manner and 
Wy what subjects the ancients used to converse. 

‘he discourse of people of education and distinction, 
in those days, was somewhat different from that of 
our’s.. It was not on the powers, or the pedigree, 
of a horse; it was not on a match of travelling be- 
tween geese and turkies; it was not on a race of 
maggots, started against each other on the table, 
when they first came to day-light from the shell ofa . 
filbert ; it;was not, by what part you may suspend a 
spaniel the longest without making him whme; it 
was not on the exquisite finesse, and the highest 
manceuvres, of play. ‘The old Romans had no am- 
bition for attainments of this nature. They had no 
such masters in science, as Heber and Hoyle: the 
taste of their times did not run that way. ire 
of poetry and philosophy, the economy of human 
life and manners, the cultivation’ of the intellectual 
faculties, the enlargement of the mind, historical 
aud political discussions on the events of their coun- 
try—these, and such subjects as these, made the 
paincipal part of their conversation. Of this Plu- 
tarch has given us at once a proof and a specimen, 
in what he calls his Symposiaes, or as our Selden 
denominates it, Table-Talk. From conversations 
like these, then, we cannot wonder that he was able 
to collect such treasures, as were necessary for the 
maintenance of his biographical undertaking. 

In the sequel of the last-quoted passage, we find 
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another argument (above referred to), which con- 
firms us in the opinion, that Plutarch’s knowledge 
of the Roman -history was chiefly of colloquial ac- 
quisition. ‘“ My method of learning the Roman 
language,” says he, “ may seem strange; and yet 
it is very true. I did not so much gain the knows 
ledge of things by words, as words by the knowledge 
which I had of things*.’’ This plainly implies, that 
he was previously acquainted with the events de- 
scribed in the language, which he was learning. 

It must be owned that the Roman History had 

been already written in Greek by Polybius; and 
that, indeed, somewhat invalidates the last-mentioned. 
argument. Nevertheless, it has still sufficient evi- 
dence for it’s support. There are a thousand cir- 
cumstances in Plutarch’s Lives, which could not be 
collected from Polybius; and it is clear to us, that 
he did not make much use of his Latin reading. 
. He acknowledges, that he did not apply himself 
to the acquisition of that language, till he was far 
advanced in life: possibly it might be about the lat- 
ter part of the reign of ‘Trajan, whose, kind disposi- 
tion toward his country rendered the weight of public 
and political business easy to him. 

But, whenever he might begin the study, it 1s 
certain that he made no considerable progress in it. 
This appears, as well from the little comments which 
he has occasionally given us on certain Latin words, 
as from some passages in his Lives; where he has 
professedly followed the Latin historians, and yet 
followed them in an uncertain and erroneous man- 
ner. | 

A circumstance arises here, which confirms to us 
an opinion we have long entertained, that the Book 
of Apophthegms, said to have been written by Plu- 
tarch, is really not his work. This book is dedicated 
to Trajan; and the dedicator, assuming the name 
and character of Plutarch, affirms that he had before 
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this written the Lives of Ilustrious Men: but Plu- 
tarch, as we have concluded above, wrote those 
Lives at Cheronea; and he did not retire to Che- 
ronea, till after Trajan’s death. ai eae 
There are other proofs, if others were 
to show that this work was supposititious. For in 
dedication to Trajan not the least mention is 
of Plutarch’s having been his preceptor, of his hav- 
se gore raised by him to the consular dignity, or 
his haying been appointed governor of ri 
Dacier, observing Suis tis drawn a wrong roe 
sion from it; and, contrary to the ‘assertion of 
Suidas, will have it that Plutarch was neither pre- 
eeptor to Trajan, nor honoured with any i 
ments under him. Had it occurred to him, r 
Book of Apophthegms could not be Plutarch’s 
book, but that it was merely an extract made from 
his real works by some industrious: gvammarian, he 
would not have been under the necessity of hazatd- 
ing so much against the received opinion of his ¢on- 
nexions with ‘Trajan; neither would he have found 
it necessary aap so little weit to his letter ad- 
dressed to emperor, which we have “upon 
record *. ue 
“© ‘The letter is as follows: a 
_ Puurarcn to TRAJAN. 1] 


«1 AM sensible, that you sought not the empire, ott | 


thodesty would not suffer you to apply for a distinction, to 

you weré always entitled by the excellence of your iianmets. 
modesty, however, makes you still more worthy of those 

which you had no ambition to solicit. Should your future | 
ment prove in any degree answerable to your former merit, 

haye reason to congratulate both your virtue and my own 
fortune on this great event. But, if otherwise, you liave! d 
yourself’ to danger, and me to obloquy: for Rome will never en« 
duré an emperor unworthy of her; and the faults of the 

will be imputed to the master. Seneca is reproached, and. ey 
still suffers, for the vices of Nero: the reputation of Quint 

hurt by the ill conduct of his scholars and evén Socrates is ae- 
cused of negligence in the education of Alcibiades. Of you, How= 
ever, I have better hopes, and flatter myself that your administra- 
tion ‘will do honour to your virtues. Only contitiue to be, what 
youare. Let your government commence in your ewn breart; 
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Neither shall we find it any very difficult matter 
to account for his connexion with Trajan, if we con- 
sider the manner in which he lived, and the recep- 
tion which he met with, in Rome. During his resi- 
denee in that city, his house was the resort of the 
principal citizens. All that were distinguished by 
their rank, taste, learning, or politeness, sought 
bis conversation, and attended his lectures. ‘The 
study of the Greek language and philosophy was, at 
that time, the greatest pursuit of the Roman nobi- 
lity, ahd ever the empcrors honoured the mest ce- 
lebrated professors with their presence and support. 
Plutarch m his Treatise on Curiosity has introduced 
a circumstance, which places the attention paid te 
his lectures in a very strong light: “ lt once hap- 
pened,” says he, “ that when I was speaking im 

ublic at Rome, Arulenus Rusticus, the same whom 
mitian through envy of his growing reputation 
subsequently put to death, was one of my hearers. 
While I was in the middle of my discourse, a sol- 
dser came in, and brought him a letter from the 
emperor. Upon this, there was a general silence 
threughout the audience, and I stopped to give hima 
time to peruse it: but he would not suffer it; nei- 
ther did he -open the letter, till I had finished my 
lecture, and the assembly was dispersed.” 

To understand the importance of this compliment, 

it will be necessary to consider the quality and cha- 


and lay the foundation of it in the command of -your passions. If 
you make virtue the rule of your conduct, and the end. of your ac- 
tions, every thing will proceed in harmony and order, I have ex- 
plaizjed to you the spirit of thdse laws and constitutions, which were 
established by your predecessors; and you have nothing to do, but 
toc them into execution. If this shou!d be the case, I shall 
have the glory of having formed an emperor to virtue; but, if 
otherwise, let this letter remain a testimony with suceeeding ages, 
that.you did not ruin the Roman empire under the shelter of the 
counsels or the authority of Plutarch.’ 

Why Dazeier should think that this letter is neither worthy of the 
pen, nor written in the manner of Plutarch, it is not easy to con- 
ceive; for it has all the spirit, the manly freedom, and the senti- 
mental] turn af that philasopber. 
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racter of the person, who paid it. Arulenus-was one 
of the chief men in Rome, distinguished a 
the lustre of his family, as by an honourable amb 
tion and thirst of glory. He was tribune of the 
people, when Nero caused Petus and Soranus to be 
capitally condemned by a decree of the senate. 
While Soranus was deliberating with his friends, 
whether he should attempt or give up his defence, 
Arulenus in his capacity of tribuie had the spirit to 
propose an opposition to the decree of the senate; 
and he would have carried it into execution, had he 
not been over-ruled by Petus, who remonstrated 
that by such a measure he would destroy himself, 
without the satisfaction of having served his friend. 
He was afterward prator under Vitellius, whose in- 
terest he followed with the utmost fidelity. But his 
spirit and magnanimity do him the highest hone 
in that eulogy which he wrote upon Patus and Hel- 
A epee Priscus. a pial ee nie é 
by the precepts of philosophy; and the respect, 
which pes niece TOUBIitaoiid upon this occasion, 
was a proof of his attachment to it. Such was the 
man, who to the lecture of a philosopher postponed 
the letter of a prince. ae 
But Plutarch was not only treated with general 
marks of distinction by the superior people in Rome: 
he had particular, and very respectable friendships. 
Sossius Seuecio, who was four times consul (once 
under Nerva, and thrice under Trajan), was his most 
intimate friend. , ‘fo him he addresses his Lives, ex- 
cept that of Aratus, which is inscribed to. Polycrates 
of Sicyon, the grandson of Aratus. With Senecio 
he not only lived in the strictest friendship while he 
was in Rome, but corresponded with him after he 
had retired to Greece. And is it not easy to believe 
that, through the'interest of this zealous and powerful 
friend, he might not only be appointed tutor to Trajan, 
but be advanced likewise to the consular dignity *? 


* Most probably of the honorary kind, then in use. E, 
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When we consider Plutarch’s eminence in Rome, as 
a teacher of philosophy, nothing can be more proba- 
ble than the former: and, when we remember the 
consular interest of Senecio under Trajan, nothing 
can be more likely than the latter. 

The honour of having been preceptor to stich 
virtnous prince as Trajan is so important a point if 
the life of Plutarch, that it must not hastily be given 
“P *. Suidas has asserted it: the letter above-quoted, 

it be (as we have no doubt of it’s being) the ge- 
nuine composition of Plutarch, has confirmed it. 
Petrarch has maintained it. Dacier alone has doubt- 
ed, or rather denied it. But upon what evidence 
has he grounded his opinion? Plutarch, he says, 
was but three or four years older than Trajan, and 
therefore was unfit to be his preceptor in philose- 
phy. Now, let us inquire into the force of this ar- 
gument. ‘Trajan spent the early part of his life in 
arms; Plutarch in the study of the sciences. When 
that prince applied himself to literary pursuits, he 
was somewhat advanced in life: Plutarch must have 
been more so. And why a man of science should 
be an unfit preceptor in philosophy to a military 
man, though only four years older, it will surely be 
somewhat difficult to discover. 

Dacier, moreover, is reduced to a petitio principii, 
when he says that Plutarch was only four years 
older than Trajan : for we have seen, that it is im- 
possible to ascertain the time of Plutarch’s birth ; 
and the date, which Dacier assigns to it, is purely 
conjectural. We will therefore conclude, with those 
learned men who have formerly allowed Plutarch 
the honour of being preceptor to Trajan, that he 
certainly was so. There is little doubt, that they 
grounded their assertions upon proper authority ; 


* M. Ricard supposes, as he has scrupulously detailed his Chsero- 
nean honours, and probably therefore would not have failed to 
speak of such as he had received at Rome, that he might during his 
abode in the latter city have given private lessons to Trajan, either 
before or after his mounting the throne of the world. E. 
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and indeed the internal evidence arising from the 
nature and effect of that education, which did equal 
honour to the scholar and to the master, comes in 
aid of the argument. i 
Some chronologers have taken upon them to as- 
certain the precise time, when Plutarch’s fame was 
established in Rome. Peter of Alexandria fixes it 
in the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, in the 
consulate of Capito and Rufus: “ Lucian,” says 
he, “ was at this time in high reputation among the 
Romans; and Musonius and Plutarch were. well 
known.” Eusebius brings it one year lower, and 
tells.us that, in the fourteenth year of Nero’s rei 
Musonius and Plutarch were in great vogue. ut 
these writers are palpably mistaken. We have seen 
that in the twelfth year of Nero, Plutarch was yet 
at school under Ammonius ; and it is not very pro- 
bable, that a school-boy should be celebrated as a 
philosopher in, Rome, within a year or two after- 
ward. Eusebius, indeed, contradicts himself; for, 
on another occasion, he places him in the reign of 
Hadrian, A.D. 120... “In. this year,” says, he, 
the philosophers Plutarch of Cheronea, Sextus, 
and Agathobulus flourished.” Here he carries him 
as much too low, as he had before placed him too 
high. It is certain, that he first attained celebrity 
under the reign of Vespasian, and that his philoso- 
hical fame was established in the time of Trajan. 
It seems, that the Greek and Latin writers of those 
times were either little acquainted with each other's 
works, or that there were some literary jealousies 
and animosities between them. When Plutarch 
flourished, there were several contemporary writers 
of distinguished abilities ; Persius, Lucan, Silius Ita- 
licus, Valerius Flaccus, the younger Hila, Solinus, 
Martial, Quintilian, and many more. et none of 
those have made the least mention of him. Was 
this envy; or was it Roman pride? Possibly, the: 
could not bear that a Greek sophist, a native of suc! 
a contemptible town as Cheronea, should enjoy the. 
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palm of literary praise in Rome. It must be ob- 
served, at the same time, that the principal Roman 
writers had conceived a jealousy of the Greek phi- 
Josophers, which was very prevalent in that age. Of 
this, we find a strong testimony in the elder Pliny ; 
where speaking of Cato the Censor’s disapproving 
and dismissing the Grecian orators, and of the 
younger Cato’s bringing in triumph a sophist from 
Greece, he exclaims in terms that signified contempt, 
Quanta morum commutatio ! 

To be undistinguished, however, by the enco- 
miums of contemporary writers, was by no means a 
thing peculiar to Plutarch. It has been, and still is, 
the Rite of superior genius, to be beheld either with 
silent or abusive envy. It makes it’s way like the 
sun, which we look upon with pain, unless some- 
thing passes over him that obscures his glory. We 
then view with eagerness the shadow, the cloud, or 
the spot; and are pleased with what eclipses the — 
brightness, which we otherwise cannot bear. 

Yet if Plutarch, like other great men, found 
«¢ Envy never conquered but by death,” his manes - 
have been appeased by the amplest atonements. 
Among the many *, that have done honour to his 
memory, the following eulogiums deserve to be re- 
corded : ——- 

Aulus Gellius compliments him with the highest 
distinction in sciencet; Taurus quoted by Gellius, 
calls him ‘ a man of the most consummate learning 
and wisdom} ;’ Eusebius places him at the head of 
the Greek philosophers|| ; Sardianus, in his Preface 
to the Lives of the Philosophers, calls him ‘ the 
most divine Plutarch, the beauty and harmony of 


* Of these see a very complete catalogue in Wyttenbach’s Pre- 
face above-quoted, iii. sect. 1. Index scriptorum veteris et medit evt, 
Sec. 1_XV. ' In this list, it has been well observed, the professor 
‘ gives a perfect specimen of the mode of exhibiting that kind of 
historical science, on which we must ground our belief of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the ancient authors.’ (Edinb. Rev. 
+ iv. 7. t i, 26. || Preep. iii. init. 
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Evremond, and by Montesquieu, the best critics and 
the ablest writers of their time. 

After having received the most distinguished 
honours that a philosopher could enjoy, r the 
god-like office of teaching wisdom and. goodness to 
the metropolis of the world, after havmg formed an 
emperor to virtue, and after beholding the effects of 
his precepts in the happiness of human kind, Plutarch 
retired to his native country. The death of his 
iftustrious prince and pupil, to a man of his sensi- 
bility, mast have rendered Rome even painful : for, 
whatever influence philosophy may have on the cul- 
tivation of the mind, we find that it has very little 
power over tlre interests of the heart. 

It must have been in the decline of life, that 
Plutarch returned to Cheronea*. But, though he 
withdrew from the buster scenes of the world, he 
fled not to an unprofitable or inactive solitude. In 
that retirement he formed the great work, for which 
he had so long been preparing materials, his Lives 
of IHustrious Men; a work which, as Scaliger says, 
non solum fuit in manibus hominum, at etiam humani 
generis memoriam occupavit. 

To recommend by encomiums what has been 
received with universal approbation, would be su- 
perfluous. But to observe, where the biographer 
has excelled, and in what he has failed ; to make a 


* Ruauld thinks he must have passed 40 years (30—70) at Rome, 
to enable him to acquire the Boman information displayed more 
fully in his Lives, and occasionally m his Moral Works, his Roman 
Questions, &c. But this surely is not very probable from what he says 
in the Life of Demosthenes (see p. xlii.) about his wanting ‘ leisure — 
to learn the Latin language,’ which under the most urgent circum- 
stances such a long period must have afforded ; and as the study 
of the manners and customs of the Romans, from their connexion 
with Grecian history, must have tormed part of his education, M. 
Dacier (in Ricard’s opinion, much more reasonably) concludes he 
did not spend at Rome more than two or three and twenty years, 
and that broken by occasional visits to Chzeronea. If indeed he had 
returned till he was 70, as he nrust then have felt his life drawing to 
a close, how could he affect to choose to live in a small town ; or how 
announce himself, in his Es specCorspw worst sursor, as still abundantly 
equal to the fatigues of his active priesthood? E, 
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due estimate as wel] of the defects, as of the merits 
of his work, rad have it’s use. pom j 

— has o jbo that he does: not. write his- 
tory, but scraps of hi: 3 non historiam, sed parti- 
wae Tyee This capt of his Lives, and in one 
pc po _ estes No cw ae that he has written, 
wi rd a sufficient history of it’s er period 5 
neither was it possible, hate shoulddeacs _ As his 
plan comprised a number of contemporary Lives, 
most of which were in public characters, the business 
of their period was to be divided among them. The 
general history of the time was to be thrown into 
separate, portions; and those portions were, to be’ 
allotted to such characters, as had.the principal in-) 
terest in the several events. sete 

Yet these scraps of history thus divided and dis- 

ed, when seen in a collective form,;.make no} 
imperfect: narrative of the times within) their view. 
The biographer’s attention to the minuter cireum- 
stances of character, his disquisitions on princi 
and manners, and his political and philosophical dis- 
cussions, lead us in an easy and intelligent manner 
to the events which he describes. 

It is not: to. be denied, that his narratives, are 
sometimes disorderly, and too often encumbered 
with impertinent digressions... By pursuing with too 
much indulgence the train of ideas, he has frequently 
destroyed the order of facts, brought together events 
that lay at a distance from each other, called for- 
ward circumstances to which he should have madea 
regular progress, and made no other apology for 
those idle excursions, -but by telling us that he is out 
of the order of time, Helene 

Notes, in the time of Plutarch, were not in use. 
Had he known the convenience of marginal writing, 
he would certainly have thrown the greatest part of 
his digressions into that form. They are, undoubt- 
edly, tedious and disgustful; and all we can do to 
reconcile ourselves to them is to remember that, in 
the first place, marginal writing was a thing un- 
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known ; and that the benevolent desire of conveying 
instruction was his chief motive for introducing» 
them. This appears from their very nature; for 
they are, principally, disquisitions in natural history 
and philosophy. 

In painting the manners of men, Plutarch is truly 
excellent. Nothing can be more clear than his 
moral distinctions, nothing finer than his delineations 
of the mind. : 

The spirit of philosophical observation and inquiry,’ 
which when properly directed is the great ornament’ 
and excellence of historical composition, Plutarch 
possessed in an eminent degree. His biographical: 
writings teach philosophy, at once, by precept and 
by example. His morals and his characters mutually 
expan and give force to each other. 

is sentiments of the duty of a biographer were 
culiarly just and delicate. This will appear from 
is strictures upon those historians, who wrote of: 
Philistus: “ It is plain,” he observes, ‘* that Timeeus 
seizes every occasion, from Philistus’ zealous ad- 
herence to arbitrary power, of loading him with the 
keenest reproaches. Those whom he injured are in 
some degree excusable, if in their resentment they 
treated him with indignities after death. But where- 
fore should his biographers, whom he never injured, 
and who have had the benefit of his works, exhibit 
him with all the exaggerations of scurrility in those 
scenes of distress, to which Fortune sometimes re- 
duces the best of men? Ephorus, on the other hand, 
is no less extravagant in his encomiums on Philistus. 
He knows well how to throw into shades the foibles 
of the human character, and to give an air of plausi- 
bility to the most indefensible conduct: but, with 
all his eloquence and art, he cannot rescue Philistus 
from the imputation of having been the most strenu- 
ous assertor of despotism, and the fondest follower 
and admirer of the luxury, the power, the magnifi- 
cence, and the alliance of tyrants. Upon the whole, 
he who neither defends the principles of Philistus, nor 
12 
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insults over his misfortunes, will best discharge the 
ene learaet. et) ase 
_ There is such a thing as constitutional religion. 
There is a certain temper and frame of mind, na- 
cual en er ec inviples aes 
who are born with. the original principles of piety; 
and in this class we need not hesitate to. place 
Plutarch, If this disposition has sometimes made 
him too indulgent to superstition, and too attentive 
to the less rational circumstances of the heathen 


of the Supreme ne rene 
_ That he believed the 5 the Divine Nature, 
we have already seen in his observations on’the, 
word « engraved on Apollo’s temple. The. same 
inion, too, is to be found in his Treatise on the 
essation of Oracles; where, in the character 
Platonist, he argues against the Stoics, who deni 
the plurality of worlds: “ If there are many worlds 
(said the Stoics) why then is there only one 
and one Providence to guide them; for the. Pla- 
tonists allow, that there is but one?, Why should 
not many Jupiters, or gods, be necessary for the 
government of many worlds?” To this Plutarch 
answers, ‘* Where is the necessity of supposing 
many Jupiters for this plurality of worlds? Is not 
one Excellent Being, endued with reason and in- 
telligence, such as He whom we acknowledge to be 
the Father and Lord of all things, sufficient to direct 
and rule these worlds? If there were more supreme 
agents, their decrees might be vain, and contradic- 
tory to each other.” 

But, though Plutarch acknowledged the individu- 
ality of the Supreme Being, he believed nevertheless 
in the existence of intermediate beings of an inferior 
order, between the divine and the human nature. 
These beings he calls Genii, or Demons. It is 


* Life of Dion, V1.35. E. 
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impossible, he thinks, from the order and 
oa element be no mean 

two extremes of a mortal and immortal 
being; that sea conoat Binsin: pibioal a plate 
without some intermediate 


pase in some measure partake of ‘both. ren 
ewe eorien of) Saciedealeaes ved Ni 
demons are intelligences between 


¢ degraded to mortal forms, according to 

t or their degeneracy. One order of f Hr 

te ided over oracles; others 

ee Supreme the affairs 

nes of men, supporting the virtuous, 

the bad, and sometimes even communi- 

the best and purest natures. Thus the’ 

s of Socrates:still warned him of approaching 
ht him to avoid it. 


ii rolence a Pythagorean, has so beautifull 
in his Seasons: .and, as if the good bar bard 

it beievel she doctrine, he pathetically coer a 

peo which had lately forsaken it’s former 


Be 

~ es art thou, SANE of that sacred band? 
U for tus too soon |———. 

aa 


“Such were Plutarch’s religious principles ; and as 
a poniie that he thought them of consequence, he 
his retirement into a sacred character, 

ace was consecrated’ priest of Apollo. 
Pic ‘was not his sole appointment, when he re- 
urned to Cheronea. He united the sacerdotal with 
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the magistratial character*, and devoted himself at 
once to the service of the gods, and to the duties of 
society. He did not think that philosophy, or the 
pursuit of letters, ought to exempt any man from 
rsonal service in the community, to which he be- , 
nged ; and, though his literary labours were of the 
utmost ee to the world, he sought no excuse. 
in those, from discharging offices of public trust in 
his little city of Cheronea. = 
It appears that he passed through several of these 
offices, and that he was at last appointed Archon, 
or chief magistrate of the city.. Whether or not he 
retained his superintendency of Illyria after the 
death of Trajan, we do not certainly know: but in 
this humble sphere, it will be worth our while to: 
inquire in what manner a philosopher would ad- 
minister justice. + ons stale 
With regard to the inferior offices that/he bore, 
he looked upon them in the same light as Epami-, 
nondas had done; who, when he was appointed to: 
a commission beneath his rank, observed, “ Thatno, 
“© office could give dignity to him that held it; but 
«< that he, who held it, might give dignity to any’ 
“ office.’ It is not unentertaining to hear our 
philosopher apologise for his employment, when he 
discharges the office of commissioner of sewers and. 
public buildings: “I make no doubt,” says he, 
** that the citizens of Chwronea often smile, when 
they see me employed in such offices as these. 
such occasions, I generally call to mind what is said 
of Antisthenes. When he was bringing home in his 
own hands a dirty fish from the market, some ob- 
servers expressed their surprise ; ‘ It is for myself 
(said Antisthenes) that I carry this fish.’ On the 
contrary; when I am rallied for measuring, tiles, ‘or 
for calculating a quantity of stones or mortar, I an-, 


* He was elected Archon, rw sxarvicer ape myer, Sympos, ii. 10., 
Of his integrity and ability in discharging his official duties some 
judgement may ‘be formed from the rules which he lays down in his 
Tiersrixe Mapey/tAware for the conduct of other public fuctionaries, BE. 
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swer, that it is not fur myself I do these things, but’ 
for my country. For, in all things of this nature, 
the public utility takes off the disgrace; and, the 
meaner the office you sustain, the greater is the 
compliment which you pay to the community.” 
Plutarch, in his capacity of magistrate, was inde- 
fatigable in recommending unanimity to the citi- 
zens. ‘To carry this point more effectually, he Jays 
it down as a first principle, that a magistrate should 
be affable and easy of access; that his house should 
be always open, as a place of refuge for those who 
sought for justice ; and that he should not satisfy 
himself merely with allotting certain hours of the 
day to sit for the despatch of business, but that he 
should employ.a part of: his time in private negocia- 
tions, in making up domestic quarrels, and reconcil- 
ing divided friends. This employment he regarded: 
as one of the principal parts of his office, and indeed 
he might properly consider it in a political light ; 
for it too frequently happens, that the most danger- 
ous public factions are at first kindled by private 
misunderstandings. Thus, in one part of his works, 
he falls into the same sentiment: ‘ As public con- 
flagrations,” he remarks, * do not uniformly begin’ 
in public edifices, but are caused more frequently by 
some lamp neglected in a private housc; so, in the 
administration of states, it does not always happen 
that the flame of sedition arises from political dif- 
ferences, but from private dissensions, which running 
through a long chain of connexions at length affect 
the whole body of the people. For this reason, it is 
one of the principal duties of a minister of state, or 
_ magistrate, to heal these private animosities, and to 
prevent them from growing into public divisions.” 
After these observations, he mentions several states 
and cities, which had owed their ruin to the same 
little causes ; and then adds, that we ought not by 
any means to be inattentive to the misunderstandings 
of private men, but apply to them the most timely 
remedies ; for by proper care, as Cato observes, 
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what is great becomes little, and what’ is little is 
reduced to nothing. Of the truth Heber 
tions the annals of our own country, we 

Relr s to ere heperi: times, have | 

us with many melanchol ly instances. aly ‘4 

_As Plutarch observed that it was a fashionable 
fault among men of fortune, to refuse eh Poke 
spect to magistrates of inferior rank, he en 
to remove this impolitic evil as well by pre 
by example : “ To learn obedience sud dated 
to the meguttelae says he, is one of the first a 
best principles of disci epee 3 neither ought these 
any instance to be dispensed with, pri 
magistrate should be inferior to us in 
fortune. For how absurd is it, if in 
hibitions the meanest actor, that wears a m 
diadem, shall receive his due respect from. sup 
players ; and yet, in civil life, men of higher po 
or wealth shall withhold. the deference due 
magistrate! In this case however they jo 
ber that, while they consult their own im 
they. detract, from the honour of the state. 
dignity ought always to give place. to. public authow 
rity; as, in Sparta, it was usual for, the ki 
in compliment to the ephori.” 3 s vid 

With regard to Plutarch’s political principles, 4 
clear that he was, even while at Rome, ar 
in heart anda friend to liberty: but this! him 
no peculiar honour. Such privileges are the birth 
right of mankind; and they are never parted with, 
but through fear or favour. At Rome, he acted: 
like a philosopher of the world. : | Quando Race 
in Roma, noi i faciamo come eglino fanno ine 
He found a constitution, which he had not 
alter; yet, though he could not make mankind free; 
he made them comparatively happy, | by — 
clemency to their temporary ruler. 

At Cheronea, we find him more openly rowing 
the principles of liberty. During his residence af ~ 
Rome, he had remarked an essential error in 
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police. In all complaints and processes, however 
trifling, the people had recourse to the first officers 
of state. By such means, they supposed, their in- 
terest would be promoted ; but it had a certain ten- 
dency to enslave them still more, and to render 
them the tools and dependents of court-power. Of 
these measures the archon of Cheronea thus ex- 
resses his disapprobation: ‘“‘ At the same time,” 
observes, * that we endeavour to render a city 
obedient to it’s magistrates, we must beware of re- 
ducmg it to a condition too humiliating. ‘Those, 
who carry every trifle to the cognisance of the su- 
preme magistrate, are contributing all they can to 
the servitude of their country.” And it is undoubt- 
edly trie, that the habitual and universal exertion 
of authority has a natural tendency to arbitrary do- 
moinion. 

We have now considered Plutarch in the light of 
a philosopher, a biographer, and a magistrate; we 
have entered into his moral, religious, and political 
character, as well as the information which we could 
obtain would enable us. It only remains, that we 
view him in the domestic sphere of life; that little 
but trying sphere, where we act wholly from our- 

ves, and assume no character, but that which 
nature and education have given us. 

Dacier, in entering upon this part of Plutarch’s 
history, has made a whimsical observation : ‘* There 
are two cardinal points,” says he, ‘ in a man’s life, 
which determine his happiness or his misery. ‘hese 
are his birth, and his marriage. It is in vain for a 
man to be born fortunate, if he be unfortunate in 
his marriage.” How Dacier could reconcile the 
astrologers to this new doctrine, it is not easy to 
say; for upon this principle a man must at least | 
have two good stars, one for his birth-day, the other | 
for his wedding-day ; as it seems that the influence 
of the natal star could not extend beyond the bridal 
morn, but that a man then falls under a different 
dominion. 
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At what time Plutarch entered into this state, we 
»are not quite certain; but as it is not probable that 
aman of his wisdom would marry at an advanced 
-time of life, and as his wife was a native of Cha- 
ronea, we may conclude that he married before he 
‘went to Rome. However that might be, it 
that he was fortunate in his choice; for his was 
not only well-born and well-bred, but a woman of 
‘distinguished sense and virtue. Her name was 
- Timoxena. s 1 Page 
Plutarch appears to have had at least five children 
by her, four sons and a daughter,’ whom, out of re- 
gard for her mother, he called Timoxena. He has 
given us a proof, that he had all the tenderness of 
an affectionate father for these children, by record- | 
ing a little instance of his daughter’s natural bene- | 
volence : “ When she was very young,” he informs 
us, “ she would frequently beg of her nurse to gi 
the breast not only to the other children, but to her 
babies and dolls, which she considered as her de- 
pendents and under her protection.”” Who does not 
see, in this simple circumstance, at once the fond- 
ness of the parent and the benevolence of the man?) 
But the philosopher soon lost his little blossom/of 
humanity. His Timoxena died in her infancy; and 
if we may judge from the consolatory letter, which 
he wrote to her mother upon the occasion, he bore _ 
the loss as became a philosopher: ‘* Consider,” said) _ 
\ he, ‘* that death has deprived your Timoxena only | 
| of small enjoyments. ‘The things, which she knew, 
were but of little consequence, and she could be de- 
lighted only with trifles.” In this letter we find a 
rtrait of his wife*, which does her the greatest 
onour. From the testimony given by her husband | 
it appears, that she was far above the general weak- 
ness and affectation of her sex. She had no passion 
for the expensiveness of dress, or the parade of 


* If (as M. Dacier supposes) the sketch given in his I 
aa soe his domestic experience, how happy he aes 
een! le 
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public appearances. She thought every kind of 
excess blameable; and her ambition went not be- 
yond the decencies and proprieties of life. 

Plutarch had before this buried two of his sons, 
his eldest, and a younger named Charon; and it 
appears from the above-mentioned letter that the 
conduct of Timoxena, on both these events, was 
worthy the wife of a philosopher. She did not dis- 
figure herself by change of apparel, or give way to 
the extravagance of grief, as women in general do 
upon such occasions; but supported the dispensa- 
tions of Providence with a solemn and rational sub- 
mission, even when they seemed to be most severe. 
She had taken unwearied pains, and undergone the 
severest sufferings, to nurse her son Charon at her 
own breast, at a time when an abscess formed near 
the part had obliged her to undergo an incision. 
Yet when the child, reared with so much tender 
pain and difficulty, died, those who went to visit her 
on the melancholy occasion found her house in no 
more disorder, than if nothing distressful had hap- 
pened. She received her friends, as Hercules was 
received by Admetus; who, the same day that he 
buried Alceste, betrayed not the least confusion be- 
fore his heroic guest. 

With a woman of so much dignity of mird, and 
excellence of disposition, a man of Plutarch’s wis- 
dom and humanity must have becn infinitely happy : 
and it appears indeed from those precepts of conju- 
gal happiness and affection, which he has left us, that 
he has drawn his observations trom experience, and 
that the rules which he recommended had been pre- 
viously, exemplified in his own family. 

It is said, that Plutarch had some misunderstand- 
ing with his wife’s relations; upon which ‘Timoxena, 
fearing that it might affect their union, had duty 
and religion enough to go as far as Mount Helicon 
and sacrifice to Love, who had a celebrated temple 
there. 

He left two sons, Plutarch and Lamprias. The 
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Three Books on Justice, to Chrysippus. 

An Essay on Poetry. . 

A Dissertation on the Difference between the Pyr- 
rhonists and the Academicians. 

A Treatise to prove, that there was but one Acade- 
my of Plato. 


Aulus Gellius has taken a long story from Taurus, 
about Plutarch’s method of correcting a slave, in 
which there is nothing more than this, that he 
punished him like a philosopher, and gave him his 
discipline without being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore 
a considerable reputation in the world of letters, 
and taught the Greek language and learning to 
Marcus Antoninus. The character which that phi- 
losopher has given him, in his First Book of Re- 
flexions, may with great propriety be applied to his 
uncle: ‘ Sextus, by his example, taught me mild- 
ness and humanity; to govern my house, like a 
good father of a family; to fall into an easy and 
unaffected gravity of manners; to live agreeably 
to nature; to find out the art of discovering, and 
preventing, the wants of my friends; to connive at 
the noisy follies of the ignorant and impertinent ; 
and to comply with the understandings and the 
humours of men.” 

One of the rewards of philosophy is long life, 
and this it is clear that Plutarch enjoyed; but of the 
time, or the circumstances, of his death we have ng 
satisfactory account. 
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The Grecian Months, 
With their English Equivalents, from Potter’s Archeol. Gr. IL xxvi. 
N.B. M. Petau, in his Doctrina Temporum, 1. 9. places them 
nearly three months farther downward. 
It should be noted, that.they consisted of $0 and 29 days alter- 
nately. 


Hecatombeon = the latter half of June, and the first half of July. 


Metageitnion............ coco DULY, ccc ss ecce cee o.. Auge 
Boédromion ............- oe. AUBUSt, 2... ce cee oe SEP 
Memacterion ..........+.00.. September, .......... Oct. 
Pyanepsion .......... coves October, ....ce.e0e -. Nov. 
Anthesterion® ct ccc e cece ccecs November, ........¢: Dec. 
Poseideon ..........2 ec eccees December, ........ dan. 
Gamelion ..... cece cece cecees January, ........ oo. Feb. 
Elaphebolion. .... eee e ec eeee + Februarys «+ ea ccecees eee > Maren 
Munychion ...........- . March, .....-cce00. 
Thargelion oe ecenes Sec ec eee eees April, scccccceoees oe May. 
Scirrophorion ....0..... 00.008 AY, ce cseersoece os JUNG 


* This month is is placed after Gamelion by Petau and Scaliger. 
For the modes of computing the days of each menth, see Potter, ib. 
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The Roman Calendar: | 
(See Adam's Rom. Antig. pp. 330, 331.) 


March, May, 


Days . 
of the set. Nove” December.” July, October. February. 
1 | Kalende. Kalende, Kalende. Kalendz. 
2 | iv. $¢c. sie ante] iv. vi. Iv. 
3 | iil. atte Vv. lil. 
4 | Pridie Non, | Pridie Non. { W-. Pridie Non. 
5 | None. None. iil. None. 
6 | viti. $s; a ont) vail. -Pridie Non. | viii. 
7 1) vii. vil. None. Vii. 
8 | yi. vi. Vili, Vi. 
9 Iv. Vv. vil. VW. 
10 | iv. | iv. Vie iv. 
11 | iii. lil. v. fH. 
12 | Pridie Id. Pridie Id. | iv. Pridie Id. 
13 | Idus. Tdus. iii. | Idus. 
14 | xviii. J ante Kat xix. Pridie Id. | xvi. 
15 | xvii. Xviii, Idus, xv. 
16 | xvi. KVil, XVii. xiv. 
17 | xv. XVi. Xvi. Xil. 
18 | xiv. | XV. XV. Xi 
19 | xiii. Xiv. Xiv. xi. 
90 | xii, Xill. Xlii. Xe 
21 | xi XH. Xii. 1X. 
22) xX. XL Xi. Vili. 
23 | Ix. x. Xe Vil. 
24 | viii. ix. ix. vi.* 
25 | vit viii. Viil. v. 
26 |\-vi.- - Vii. Vil. iv. 
Q7 | v. vi. vi. lil. 
28 | iv. Vv. v. -Pridie Kal. 
29 | ill. iv. Iv. 
30 | Pridie Kal. mens. seq. lil. ill. 
31 Pridie Kal. | Pridie Kal. 


* This was reduplicated in a leap-year, both the 24th and 25th days of 
February being denominated sezto Kalendas Martias, whence the name 


‘ Bissextile.’ 
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The Values and Proportions of GrEcIAN Coins. 


. 2. 
Leptoa aeoeee se008 @5esree e@eervecencne @eneeeevecvene eeervne 0 
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Chalcus ..ccccccccsceccevececcccscccsesecceces 


° 
e 
Obolus® °.....,......6. © 
6 
3 


* The values of the diedolus, tetrobolus, didrachmon (which, as well as the 
drachma, was generally of silver), tefradrachmon, &c. are easily ascertained 
from their etymelogy. See Harwood’s Grecian Antiquities, pp. 459—461 ; 
and for the Roman medes of computation of money, and of interest (as also of 
weights, and measures), see Adam’s Roman Antiquities, pp, 495 —500, where 
are given many carious particulars of individual epulenee; and atso the gccu- 
rate Tables annexed ta Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 


The Values and Proportions ef Roman Coins. 


Teruncias, or Quadrans + occ ceded de ccacecccscccs 0 0 00 27. 
Sembella eee eee eesceece esses eeeceeseeees O O O04 SS 
9 |Libella, OF AS... cece esse eeneseeeeeree O 0 03 we 
5 2% |Seatertius, LLS.f¢ ....... cceeeeee 0 0 13 3 
5 Quinarius, or Victoriatus.. 0 0 343 4 
“40 | 20 | 10 | 4 | @ {Denarius ............ 0 0 72 


ome, | eee 


50 | 25 jStater .......... 0 16 1 3 I 


10,000 | 5,000 | 2,500 | 1,000 | 500/250] 10 |Sestertium 8 1 54 


ees | es | Ce Gee sees | Geeeeenee! cece | 


t+ The smallest of the brass coins after the reduction of the as, as the sester- 
tius was of the silver ones. The as, at first lidralis (or a pound weight), after it’s 
successive reductions to 2 0z., 1 oz., and 4 oz., was still called libella, It was 
applied to any thing divided into twelve parts ; an inheritance, an acre, li- 
quid measure, interest of money, &c. Hence, probably, our wurd ‘ ace” or 
unit, The quinarius was called victoriatus, from the image of Victory some- 
times impressed upon it. 

t Meaning libella, libella, et semis, and often marked HS. 

| The comparative values of gold and silver have in all states occasionally 
varied. As the stater, of gold, weighed generally double the denarius, they are 
here stated (below the present proportion) gold: silver :: 25:2. The stater 
aureus of the Greeks is estimated at the same value. The stater Daricus and 
the stater Craesi were double. 
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Grecian and Roman Weights reduced to English Troy Weight. 
. Lb. om. dwwits. gr. 
0} 


Lentes 2.0.2... cccccccscccccvcteccccccccecscgescecsece . 0 0 4% 
4 Sili weve ee cetccscersccescecee seccecseeee. 0 0 0 8 ay 
“12 | 3 lObolus ...... | dtsceesenececcseseecseeeee 0.0.0 9 hy 
12 18 | 6 [Drachma seecececsevsceseetcees 00 2 6 %& 
144 | 36 2 |Sicilicus ............-.. 0 0 413 3 
B16 8 4 lUncia cocsccccceseee O O18 § 


6,912 | 1,728 | 576 


P| 
> 
| 96 | 48 12 [Libra sesevees 0101818 $ 


* Originally an as. The mina Attica communis exceeds this, 


according to Dr. Arbuthnot, only by 7, and weighs.... 0 
The Zalentum Atticum commune, — 60 Minw,.......... - 
—————_———— Alexandria ........0...scccecceccccccee 104 
Ainsworth, indeed, states the 4étic weights as § heavier than the corre- 

sponding Roman ones. 

N. B. Between the obolus and the drachma was interposed the scriptuluns — 
double the former ; between the drachma and the sicilicus the sextula = 4 scrip- 
tula; and between the sicilicus and the uncia the duella — one third of the lat- 
ter, There were also other subdivisions of weights, the semuncia, hemises 
i.e. semisextula, &c. But they are omitted inthe Table, for the sake ef brevity. 


The weights of the Grecian coins are computed, : 
The Drachma at ..........cscceeceeccecseccssceee sees 0 0 2 635 
The Mina (100dr.) ............0% aoc esceesecacees wee. 11048 
The Talent (60™-) ..,.....ccccccssscscccsesssesscseess 65 O12 § 33 


Grecian Measures of Length. 


e eeovneeeaerve tee 


as 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


inch. dee. 

O 1554 14 
3 0218 3 
9 0656 3 
0 .0815 

6 13125 

0 .525 

A 5. 
0 


* Between the doron and the spithame was interposed the lichas = ten, and 
the orthodoron = eleven dactyli, Between the pes likewise and the xnxu:, or 
Jarger eebit, occarred the svyn = three-fourths, and the rvywy = five-sixths of 


the rayuc. 


The Greeks and Persians called thirty stadia a parasanga, and two parasange 


a schenos. 


Romayn Measures of Length. 


Digitus tramsversus ......ccccccccccccccscscccccccccs 


14 [Cubitus .......e... cee, 
5 8} |Passus ......... 


10,000) 7,500 | 2,500} 625 | 416% | 125 |Stadium .. 201 


$0,000! 60,000} 20,000 


ys. ft. inch. dee. 
0 0 


0 125 

0 0 0 .967 

0 0 2 .901 

0 O11 .604 

0 1 5 .406 

1 110 .02 
14 5 
g 


5,000 } $,333}} 1,000 |8 |Milliare 1611 
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Grecian Measures of Capacity for things Liquid, reduces iq 
English Wine-Measure. 
gall. pints. ol. ied, 
Cochlearion ........... we ee cece ease cece cecee cote ceess 0 6 


see ecescsecers ceeses eececcsesccenss Ors Oy 
Conche ......ccccscees. o ceccecee eee 
Cyathus oo... etc eee ecvccce 0 + ast 
6 7 csccceccescccnee OF § RIE 
48 | 24 12 wocsccceee O 1 48 
288 283 | a4 | te | 12 12 a a. «60 6 OM 
8,640 | 3,456 a g64 | 144 72 | 12 |Metretes 10 2 19,69 


* Between the cecklearion and the mystron was interposed the chems, 
to two cochlearia; and between the cyathus and cotyle (the former of which IX. | 
Langhorne, by mistake, represents as nearly triple, instead of one-sixth of & 
latter) the exybephon, which was equal to four cofye. Dr. L. likewise, & 
his mingled Table of Greek and Roman measures of length, has stated ty 
Eaglish pace there used at five feet; whereas, in what relates to the Grecia 
part, it must be estimated at six. 


Roman Measures of Capacity for things Liquid, reduced to English 
Wine- Measure. 


gel. pints sel. 
@eeesneeonveogene cen oe @ewaeooaoesveseuvede eeesvneeeeeen Onn Olt tt 


sectececcecascecccecececcereccense 0 Tp O40 
necacscccessecccscscccceccee OF § 2818 
2 [Sextarigs ...seecsecseeeeee OO 1 5.686 
6 [Comgius .....ccncccccees 0 TT 498 
Lecsseseee 3S Ah BSS 


Quaranta’ 7 1 10.66 


\'48,080 11,520 1,920| 960 | 160 | 40 | 20 |Cuteus 148 $3 11.095 


® Between the cyathus and the Aemina were interposed the acetabulum — ent 
fourth, and the guartarixs — one half the latter: so called, because 4 sexts 
rius; as sextarius, because 1 congius. Cadus, congiarius, and dotium denote 20 
certain measure, The Romans divided the sertarius, as well as the libra, inte 
twelve equul parts, called cyatha. Heuce their calices were denominated 
sextantes, quadrantes, of trientes, according to the number of cyathi which they 
contained. 
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xxii 
Grecian Measures of Capacity for things Dry, reduced to English 
ensure, 


gcks. gal. sr Pri 
Cochlearion S@escvpeeeovueeenvneeveveece een geeeveegneeene 4¢0Ge8 0 0 216 ote 


sesteescoescseeersessssceseecee O 0 O 2763 
seseveccesccccccescecces O 0 0 4.144 3 
O 0 16.579 
0 0 $3,158 
O 115.705 3 
0 6 3.501 


- © © 0 


Roman Measures of Capacity for things Dry, reduced to English 
Corn-Measure. 


peks. ga. ts. sol. inch, 
Ligala SGeesceecsgaveeeoses@eeeeenseeseeoeeneeeveaeeeeseeen 0 0 vr 0.01 


ce ctr ce cece ev escccsces 6 0 + 0.04 

vecceee «0 0 Y (0.08 

pT 8 4 |[Hemina — ......ccccecccvenee 00 § O24 
a Yocrtaran os Oeccee 00 1 0.48 

Semimodius. ... 01 0 3.84 

768 | 192 | 198 | se | 16 |@ |Modias.. 1 0 © 7.68 


The Grecian square measures were the plethron, of doubtful value; and it’s 
half, called the aroura. 


#,* The Jugerum, or acre, of the Romans contained 240 feet in 
1 » and 140 in breadth; imall ........0..-.ccesees 28.800 

The actus quadratus, called also actus major or semis, con- 
tained an area of 120 feet square, OF ..cccccccsccsccens 14.400 
The actus minimus, called also sewtans =... cnc cree ccesecn 4.800 
The lima, called also sescuncia Pee CHOoseeeenscesevegsseoneoe 8.000 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Ge} tam) 
The creation of the world, according to the Hebrew 
“| text *. ) a 
2348]1656) The esto deluge ; 427 years after which, Abram 


was 5 
2047|1757|The tower of Babel built. t 
2188|1816|The kingdom of Ecvrr founded by Mizraim, which Tasts 
till Cambyses, B.C. 525. H 1} 
208919155 ————— Sicyox founded, which lasts till 


B.C. 1089. 
|—________ Assyria founded, which lasts till 
Sardanapalus’ death, B. C. 820, _" 
N.B. iramis dies, B.C. 1965. { ' 
1921|2083| Abram called, xt.75. Here commences the ©4380 years 
of sojourning +? - 
1 '148|The kingdom of Arcos founded by Inachus. 
1764/2240|The deluge of Ogyges, which desolates Attica for 208 
years, till Cecrops’ arrival. 


i 
ere 

* By the LXX, it is placed 5872, and by the Samaritan version 4700 years 
B.C. ee 


+ Gal, iii 17., Exod, xii, 40., Hebr. Now the sojourning of shea 
Israel, who dwelt ir Egypt, was 430 years, ¥n the latter passage, however, 
found some dificulties: because not only the children of Israel sia not sojourn 
+ in Egypt’ 430 years ; but, to complete that interval, it is ine 
elude the previous sojourning in Canaan of Israel’s children, of 

of Isaac his father, and in part of Abraham his grandfather. ‘The LXX, clears 
up the matter, by reading (in addition to the Hebrew text) xat #v yu Xavaay ail 
au et srailegee avian; and though the last five words do not occur in cardinal 
Carafa’s edition 1587, they exist in the Polyglotts of Complutum and An- 
twerp, &e. as well as in a great number of versions and MSS,, and are 

tiated by all the Samaritan readings, The sojourning in Egypt in fact, dated 
from the time of Israel's arrival in that country, was only 215 years: but their 


"fathers had previously sajourned for the same number of yeass in Canaan afler 


the calling of Abram. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. ixxy 


B.C. A.M. 

1582:2422|The Arundel marbles date from this period, and place 

. here the coming of C . 

1556\2448|Cecrops I. arrives in Attica from Sais in Egypt, and 
reigns 50 years. 

1531|2473| Moses fixes tnto Midian, xt. 40. 

2498|Cranatis}+ succeeds Cecrops. In his reign the Areopagus 

is first mentioned. 

1503/2501 |The deluge of Deucalion, in Thessaly. 

-1495|2509|The Panatheneea first celebrated at Athens. 

14.93|2511\Cadmus introduces the Pheenician letters into Greece, 

and. builds the Cadmea, afterward the citadel of 

Thebes. 

1491|2513| The children of Israel leave Egypt. 

1485|2519|Danaiis is driven from Egypt by his brother A-gyptus 

(called also Rameses, and Sesostris the Great) and 

arrives in Greece in his tersxerrepes, or fifty-oared 

vessel. Ten years afterward, he seizes the kingdom 

of Argos. 

145112553] Moses dies, et. 120, and is succeeded by Joshua. 

1406|2598/ Minos I. gives laws to the Cretans, and acquires a great 
maritime power }. 

1383/|2621\Ceres visits Attica, teaches the Athenians to sow corn, 
and sends her son Triptelemus to Eleusis and the 

rest of Greece. 
The Eleusinian Mysteries instituted by Eumolpus, son. 
of Muszeus. 


1356 


* The dates of these marbles uniformly precede those adopted by arch- 
bishop Usher by about 26 years, 
+ Between Cranaiis and Theseus, the kings of Aitica were 

B.C, 

1497 Amphictyon, son of Deucalion, who married Cranaiis’ danghter, de- 
throned his father in-law, on Deucalion’s death (B, C. 1496), reigned. 
at Thermopyle, and established the Amphictyonic council, 

1487 Erichthonies, who dispossessed Amphictyon of the crown. 

3487 Pandion 1. . 

1397 Erechtheas. 

1347 Cecrops IL 

180T Pandion II., and 

31283 geus, the father of Theseus. 

¢ After him the powers, successively masters of the Mediterranean, were 


1179 The Lydians, 
1058 The Pelasgians, 
1000 The Thracians, 
916 The Rhodians, 
893 The Phrygians, 
868 The Cypriots, 
826 The Pheenicians, 
787 «The Egyptians, 
153 The Milesians, 
734 The Carians, and 
416 The Lesbians. 


i 


[The Argonautic seeadisow, under. Jasons) to 


Tueseus one of the, par: ee 
eMaiiaten by arastoe, ha 
4 meena 


2753), relieves the Athenian from the tibute 


ner be Minos IL, king of Crete, and_ 
jus, for the purther of his son. 
1234|2770;—- collects. the. inhabitants of the 
Attica, inte one city. 9, int 
he war of the Seven Captins against Thebés The 
clatter hh 
games, which are said there been insti- 
a roe the Idei Dactyli in Elis BuC. cet 


mee Pind of ret plan by Turseus. 
Mnestheus lethrones Tueseus, and drives jim out of 
re which is recovered however 23 year 


Leki EE sn 
‘Troy Aer 

the Zolian colonies migrate, 80 years Bebore thostae 
Tonia. 

\ S jt Israel. 

1104 lide return into Peon rz 
1070/2934} Codras, | the last king of Athens, devotes himself for his 
country. Here begin the Archons +. 


Sar 


% These games were subseqnently renewed by Tursevs, B, “1834, and 
afier a second intermission, B. C. bear upon every second year, ‘ine 
games were restored. at Delphi every furth year, by the Amphict 
‘The Nemeuni games were revived, every second year, B, 
fe ipic games were re-appointed every fourth year by 
poliontt B. C. 884, though the epach of the Olympiads i a 
ears afterwal - 
+ y After Codras, (perpetual afctions (of whom his son ‘Medon was the first) 
raed Athens for 316 yearss then att een 


454 Décennial archons, for 70 years; and, finally, \ Se 
(The first called * the Archon? aa?” Ps 
vousc, giving his name tothe years 


| mresccond Bawiktvty OF Xe 
684 Nine annual "rea sacred rites ~ 


war, and 


‘The other six orcycSrras, regulators 
decrees. Bes p. 264 MOU) @9) saat 
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2943| Saul slain, and David reigns at Hebron, et. 30. 

The temple, after eight years spent in it’s building, dedi- 
cated by Solomon. 
975|/3029|Israel (or the Ten Tribes) separate from Judah (and 

Benjamin.) 

' 971 Sesac, Hing of Egypt, takes Jerusalem, and plunders the 
temple, &c. 

94413060} Heszod flourishes, according to the Marbles. 


IN. LYCURGUS 
8] is born. 


907|3097| Homer flouriahes, according to the Marbles. 

896|3108) Elijah, or Elias, taken wp into heaven. 

88413120/LycuncGus establishes his code of laws at Lacedamm, 

3135|Dido builds, er enlarges Carthage: and Phidon seizes 

the government of Argos, invents weights and mea- 

sures, and first coins silver money at /Egina. 

Nineveh taken by Arbaces and Belesis (or Baladan), who 
divide the Assyrian empire, the former receiving 

Media, and the latter Babylon*. . 


* The subdivision of the old Assyrian empire was 


BRC. Media Babylon Assyria I, 
Arbaces, &c Belesis 
0 Cee ce cece Pul, or Ninus 
WT ee cee eee ene Nabonassar (whose Tiglath Pileser 
zwra is used by 
Ptolemy), &c. &c. 
till Babylon is 
taken by Eearhad- 
don B. C, 680. 
takes ainaria 
B. C, jal, lends 
bie captive and 
(re . Salmaneser fe ith Same 
teaching priest 
P TID cece cc cceseesscecceceeecence ceeeeeseesec Sennacherib 0 *** 
TOD ccc cc cc cece cece ca ccccccccccccceaencccssces Esarhaddon SB fee rrieme at 
&c, &c, to 
who ine 
une ine eat 
QOB nn ccc cc cere cc ccc cn ences wee cece seen Nebuchadnez. } Suita Dentet | 
. one v t 
Media Persia captures. 
559 Iv. 2. Cyrus. 
§50  Ivii. 3. ———— becomes king of Media. 
548 iviii. 1. ———-—- tnkes Lydia, and 
538 ic. 3 _—— on. 
336 xi. 1 reigns over all Asia, and issues an edict fur the return 
of the Sows, and the re-building of the temple. 
329 xii. 4 Cambyses. 
#1 xiv. 4 Dasius I. the son of Hystaspes. 
485 Imxiii.4. Xerxes I. (the Great.) 
464 Ixxix.1. Artaxerxes I. (Longimanus.) 
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Bec. ALM ree 

814|3190|The kix of Macrpon founded by Caranus, which 
. |. lasts all the ian of Pydna B. C. 168. 

800)3204) Jonah the 

797|3207|The ass of rate founded, which lasts till B. C. 


779) Sani at Corinth by papa magistrates, 


B.C. Olymp, Year of Rome. 


71 |The epoch of the Ol 

7 depo us, king a 
five ehnori into the fears. 

Il. ROMULUS. 

1 | builds Rome, aecordin; to Varro, according 
to Cato, B.C. 752 fe 4 

4 |The ‘Rape of the Sabines,’ three years after 
which (at the epoch of Nabonassar) Tatius, 
their prince, is associated with Romutus in 
the united empire. 

11 |The first Messenian War }, which lasts nineteen 
ears, ends by the Lacedemonians taking 
home. About this time (B.C, 782) Sys 

racuse, and (B. C. 703.) Corcyra founded by 


v. le 


‘T58\vi. 4. 


‘750\vii. 3. 


‘TAS}ix 2, 


Darius IJ, (Nothus.) 
Artaxerxes LT, (Mnemon.) 


358 cv. TLL, (Ochus,) 
337 cx.4. — Anses 

235 cxi.2 Darius IT, (Codomannus.} 

331 exii, 2. conquered by Alexander the Great. * 


* The dates of the other prophets are 


B 

790 Amos. 
185 Hosea, died about 721. 

758 Nalum. 

$51 Jeriah, sawn asunder by order of Manasich about B. C. 696. 
154 
Fst Habakkok. 

G2 Jeremiah died about B.C, 877, and Joel (Calmet)? 

626 
593 
558 
528 
527 


‘Zephaniah, 
Beskie, and Obadiah ? 


436 Malachi, 

+ Sir Isaac Newton's theory, which places the foundation of Rome 3.6, 
627, would completely unhinge the established chronology. Besidi a ane 
instances of Louis XIV. and XV., whose two reigns cover an interval of 
years, how can any one argue securely upon averages of successions ? 

 Aristodemus was the Messenian general. ‘Their second war under 
menes, with the Lacedwmonians under ‘Tyrteus, began B.C, 685, and 
in the fourteenth year by the Lacedwemonians taking Ira, and 
‘svemies from Peloponnesus. The third began B, C. 465, and lasted ten 


12 
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B.C. Olymp. A.U.C. 

Corinthian colonies ; and (B.C. 707.) Taren- 
tum by the Parthenians from Lacedzmon. 
716|xvi. 1. | 38 |RomuLus dies, and after an interregnum of a 
year is succeeded by 


715 2. | 39 IV. NUMA*. 


G8O0\xxiii. 3. | 68 |About this time Archilochus and Alcmar 
flourish ; and Terpander gives to the lyre 
seven strings instead of four. 

672ixxvii. 1. | 82 |NuMA dies. 

— 659|\xxx. 2. | 95 |Cypselus usurps the government of Corinth for 
thirty years, when he is suceeeded by Perian- 
der, who holds it forty-four years more. 

Byzantium founded B. C. 658, and Cyrene by 
Battus B. C. 630. . 

xix, 2.{ 1931 }Draco promulgates his bloody laws at Athens. 

600)xlv. 1. 154|Cylon, &c. slain for having aspired to the go- 

vernment of Athens. 


V. SOLON. 


SO4ixivi. 3. |160) gives laws to Athens, and dies B. C. 558, 
. eet. 80. 
About this time Epimenides the Phestian lus- 

trates Athens, polluted by the murther of the 
Cylonites at the temple of the Furies; and 
the seven wise men +, with Alcaeus, Sappho, 
Anacharsis, Esop, Stesichorus, Anaximander, 
Phalaris, and Anazimenes of Miletus flourish. 

562) iv. 3. 192 | Susarion and Dolon introduce comedy at Athens. 

560)v. 1. 194 |Pisistratus first usurps the Athenian govern- 
ment. 

539 ]x. 2. 215|The Phoceeans, driven from Rome, colonise 
Marseilles. 

535 1xi,2. 41219'Thespts introduces tragedy at Athens. 


* The successors of Numa were 

A.U.C. 
$2 Tullus Hostilius. 
114 Ances Martius. 
188 Tarquinios, afterward called Priscas, 
176 Servius Tallius, and 
220 Tarquinius Superbus, - 
244 The consular government introduced, and continued with few igterrep- 
tions 462 years, till Julius Casar’s victory at Pharsalia. = 

+ These were 
B. C, 
629 Periander, tyrant of Corinth. 
Gi2 Pittacus of Mitylene. : 
597 Chilo of Lacedsemon, 
594 Solon of Athens, 

Thales of Miletus. 

565 Bias of Priene. 
564 Cieebulus, tyrant of Lindus in Rhedes. 


BIS|Ixvi. 4 


491 


480| 


Ixxiv. 1. 


ixxy. 1. 


AULC. 
"|About this time Theognis, P; 
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Xeno- 
‘hanes of Colophon, Anacreon, Confucius, and 


|iparcha son of Pisistratus, assassinated by 
7 Tarmodius and Aristogiton; and Hippias, 


remaining son, expelled from At 
dies B. C, 490. 


|——Tarquin and his family at the same time ex- 


245 


27k 


pelled from Rome, and Consuls* established. 


VI. VALERIUS PUBLICOLA 
is chosen consul in the room of Collatinus. 
\Brutus fights Aruns, the eldest son of Colla- 
tinus, and both fall. 
‘Horatius. Pulvillus, collegue of Pusiicona, 
dedicates the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
/Horatius Cocles defends the Bublician bridge. 
[PuBLicoLA dies. 
The people of Rome secede to the Mons Sacer, 
and are brought back by Menenius Agrippa. 


XII. C. MARCIUS CORIOLANUS 


is banished from Rome, and retires to the 
Volsci. 


\Gelo usurps the government of Syracuse, eleven 
hie eae beats the Carthaginians at 


limera, and is succeeded B. C. 478 by his 
brother Hiero, 
Miltiades gains the battle of Marathon over 

Darius’ army, and dies the following yom 
\CortoLanus besieges Rome, but on his mo- 
ther’s intercession withdraws the Volscian 
army, and is put to death by that people. 
\Xerxes succeeds his futher Darius on the throne 
of Persia. 


XVIL.. ARISTIDES 


is banished by the Ostracism for ten years, 
but recalled at the end of three; dies B. C. 
AGT. 


‘VIL THEMISTOCLES 
defeats Xerxes’ fleet at Salamis, about ten 


* The commencement of several of the other Roman magistracies were, 
Of the Quiestors almost contemporaneousty with the city itself, 
—— Dictators (Lartius the first), A. U. C, 256 5 
——— Tribunes of the people (and the plebeian adiles, as their assist 


ants), 


61, 
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B.C. Olymp. A.U.C. 


wecks after Leonidas had fallen at Ther- 
mopyle. 

275|The Persians under Mardonius defeated at Pla- 
tae by Pausanias on the same day, upon which 
they lost the battle of Mycale in Ionia. 

About this time Theron of Agrigentum; and not 
long afterward Herodotus, Thucydides, Hella- 
nicus, Democritus, Zschylus, Pindar, Anaxa- 
goras of Clazomene (Nss), and Sophocles 
flourish. 

283|THEMISTOCLES is banished by the Ostracism, 
and retires to the court of Xerxes; dies B.C. 
449, xt. 65. 


XAV. CIMON, 


479} Ixxv. 2. 


47 1]iIxxvii. 2. 


470i _ 3. 1284] son of Miltiades, defeats the Persian fleet off 
Cyprus, and their army near the river Eury- 
medon in Pamphylia. 

AGOWXxx. 1. 1294 is banished by the Ostracism, recalled in 
five years, and dies B, C. 449, xt. 51. 

458 3, |296|Ezra is sent by Artazrerres Longimanus from 


Babylon to Jerusalem with the captive Jews, &c. 
490 years (1. e. 70 prophetical. weeks ) before 
the crucifixion. 
300|/The Romans send to Athens for Solon’s laws. 
203/The Decemvirs created, and the laws of the XIT. 
tables compiled. The consulship restored 
B. C. 449. 
306|The first Sacred War* about the temple of Del- 
phi, in which the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians were auxiliaries, but on opposite sides. 
7\Tolmides the Athenian general killed, and his 
forces defeated by the Baeotians at Cheronea. 
About this time Duleucus, Charondas, Empedo- 
cles, T:uripides, Phidias, Cratinus, Eupolis, 
Aristophanes, Meton, Socrates, Gorgias, Hip- 
pocrates, Protagoras, Parrhastus, Lyszas, Cebes, 
and Euclid of Megara flourish. 


IX. PERICLES 


440.1xxxiv. 4.1313! subdues Samos, which had revolted from the 
Athenians. 

439:1xxxv. 2. 315|War of Corinth and Corcyra begins. 

431 1xxxvii.2.|823 stirs up the Peloponncsian War, which with 
: the interposition of some truces lasts 27 years. 

About this time the Old Testament history 

finishes. | 

dies, et. 70, after having govérned 


454(1xxxi. 3. 
451 |Ixxxu. 2. 


448i xxxili. J. 


4.29: 4/325 


* The second, upon the temple of Delphi’s being plundered by the Phoceans, 
pezan B.C. 357, and lasted nine years, (Philomelus fell B.C. 354.) 
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Bc. Olymp, AUC. 


Athens 25 years in concert with others, and 
15 alone. 
$30/The Thebans defeat the Athenians at Delium, 
'882\The battle of Amphipolis. 


XXVIII. NICIAS 
is sent by the Athenians to Sicily with a con- 
siderable force, and falls in battle two years 
afterward. 


XI. ALCIBIADES, 
who had been sent as Nicras’ collegue, is 
recalled and retires to Sparta. 
\34'7|— returns to Athens, and rejoins the army. 
— dies (et. 46), as also Theramenes, Athens, 
after the action of /Egos-Potamos, B.C. 405, 
istaken by the Lacedzmonian general 


XXII. LYSANDER; 
who establishes the Thirty Tyrants in that city, 
and falls B, C. 394 at Haliartus. 
353|The Thirty Tyrants expelled by Thrasybulus, 
who dies B. C. 390. 
_ |Cyrus killed in his expedition against his brother, 


XLVI. ARTAXERXES II. (Mnemon, who 
dies B.C, 358.) 

|The ‘ Retreat of the Ten Thousand.” 

About this time Xenophon, Plato, Isocrates, 
Ctesias, Zeuxis, Antisthenes, Archytas, Phi- 
loxenus, Philistus, Iseeus, Diogenes, and Eu- 
doxus flourish. 


XXXI. AGESILAUS 

857| ascends the throne of Sparta. 

\358|— defeats the Persian cavalry. 

361|— defeats the allies (Athenians, Thebans, Co- 
rinthians, and Argives) in the Corinthian War 
at Cheronea, a few days after Conon had de~ 
feated the Lacedemonians under Pisander ina 
sea-fight at Cnidus, 

j—Jeads an army into Egypt, to assist Tachos 
against the Persians, Be: 362, and dies the 
following year. 


. 1364|The Romans defeated at Allia by the Gauls, and 


VUE. CAMILLUS 
made dictator: dies B. C. 365. 


867|The ‘ Peace of Antalcidas? (the Spartan genera 
who died B, C,$70) between the Persians 
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B.C.  Olymp. A.U. C. 
Lacedeemonians, by which the Greek cities in 

Asia are subjected to the dominion of Persia. 

377\c. 4. $7'7|Chabrias, at the head of the Athenians, defeats 
the Lacedemonians under Pollis by sea at 
Naxus. 

37l1\cii.2. |383|The Thebans under Epaminondas defeat the 
Lacedzemonians at Leuctra, where 


XV. PELOPIDAS 


headed the Sacred Band. He died B. C. 364, 
in a successful battle with Alexander tyrant of 
ae Phere, who survived him seven years. 
368\cul. 1. — |386/Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Sicily, dies. 
363jciv. 2. |391)The battle of Mantinea; where Epaminondas, 
though victorious, is killed by the son of Xeno- 


phon, 

360jcv. 1. — {394)Philip of Macedon begins his reign, and gains 
a battle at Methone over Argeeus and the 
Athenians, 


XLV. DION 


$57|— 4. 397} expels Dionysius the Younger from Syracuse 
(but he recovers possession of it after ten years 
of banishment, and holds it for four more). 
$54\cvi. 3. |400}—is put to death by the Zacynthian mercenaries. 
About this time Theopompus of Chios, Ephorus 
of Cume, and Speusippus, Aristotle, Protogenes 
of Rhodes, Xenocretes, Stilpo of Megara, 
Apelles of Cos, Callippus, Lystppus, Praziteles, 
‘and Theophrastus flourish. 


XIII. TIMOLEON, 


\ who had previously put to death his brother 
' Timophanes for afecting the Corinthian govern- 
ment, 
$43)cix. 2. |411|Restores liberty to Syracuse, and re-expels Diony- 
sius the Younger, who takes refuge at Corinth. 
The Samnite War begins, and lasts 71 years; 
during the last 10, the Samnites confederate 
with the Tarentines. 
340\cx. 1. {414/TimoLreon defeats the Carthaginians near Agri- 
gentum, and dies B. C, 337. 
838icx. 3. [416] Philip of Macedon defeats the Athenians and The- 
bans at Cheronea; is assassinated two years 
afterward by Pausanias, and succeeded by 


A18 XXXII. ALEXANDER, 


336/cx1. 1. VT BC 

_- 3, 99| who, after having destroyed Thebes B.C. 335 
354 £20 defeated Darius’ armies on the Granicus B. C. 
B33 licxii. 2, 1423! 334, at Issus $33, and at Arbela 331, taken 


g 2 . ; 
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Bc. Olymp. 4.U.C. 
icxiil, 2. wos ST ee S88, att 98, 90: the 


The Sumian war of two years takes place between 
the Athenians and Antipater. 


XLI. DEMOSTHENES, 
who had been banished, is recalled after a two years’ 
exile, and (with Hyperides and Demades) put to death 
the following year by Antipater, et. 60. 
¢ Romans passed ine the yoke by the Samnites at the 
Furce Caudine. 
olysperchon publishes a eneral liberty to all the Greek 
cities, and dies about B. © 309. 

XXXV. PHOCION 
318/436) is delivered up by that general to the Athenians, who 
unjustly put him to death. 

317/437|Syracuse, &c., usurped by Agathocles, who dies B. C. 289. 
\Demetrius Phalereus governs Athens for ten years. 
XXX. EUMENES, 


$15)439| who had attained considerable rank among Alexander's 
successors, is betrayed to Antigonus, and put to death. 
312! 


Selcucus Nicator takes Babylen, whence the ‘ ira of the 
Seleucide,’ and dies B. C. 280. 
408}446/Q. Fabius defeats the Samnites, Marsi, and Peligni. 
XLII. DEMETRIUS (Poliorcetes} 


restores the Athenian democracy, banishing their oli- 
garchs, Demetrius Phalereus, Dinarchus, &c. 
About this time “Menander, Polemon, Zeno of Citium, 


307/447] 


Syria and Babylon, Asia, and Macedon, The succession of the 


> Faypt, 
wl es uf the first of these, is subjoined : 


Peolewies, 
C. 


$23 Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, surnamed Soter, 
284 ———— Philadelphus, 


221 —— 
204 ———— Epiphanes. 

180 Philometor. 

M5 Euergetes If,, or Physcon. 

116 Lathyras Soter, with his mother Cleopatra. 


106 Alexander king of Cyprus, with Cleopatra for eighteen years, when 
‘Lathyros was restored for seven more, 
81 Cleopatra AL, with Alexander IL 
- Ptolemy Alexander ITI. 
Dionysius Auletes. 
ot Diouysius I, with Cleopatra ITL'Then Julius Casar, 48—43, 
the EL. triumvirate, and B,C, 31. Augustus, 
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B.C. A.U.C, 
Crantor, Philemon, Megasthencs the historian, and- 
Pyrrho flourish. . 

301/453/The battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, where Antigonus is de- 

feated (and killed) by Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus, 

and Cassander. 

296 4.58 Demetrius takes Athens after a year’s siege. 

294, ———__——. ascends the throne of Macedon. 

287 467|——_—_—_——~ is deserted by his army, whom Pyrrhus 
corrupts, and by the Athenians, and dies the following 
year. 


XXI, PYRRHUS 


takes possession of Macedon, but is expelled the next year 
by Lysimachus, who five years afterward falls in Phrygia 
in an action with Seleucus. 

284,470) The LXX. translation supposed to have been made about this 
time. : 

28114:73|The Acheean league begins. 

280,474\PyRRHUS passes into Italy, and continues there and in 
Sicily till his defeat by Curius at Maleventum, B. C. 
274. 

278/476)/The Gauls, under Brennus, cut to pieces near Delphi. 

272482|/PyRRHUS dies. 

268/486|Athens taken and kept 12 years by Antigonus (Gonatas) 

| king of Macedon, ater which he restores it to liberty. 
264,490 The I. Punic War * begins, and lasts 23 years. 
260,494|The Carthaginians defeated at sea by the Romans under 
| Duilius, who has the first naval triumph. 
256 498) Regulus defeated, and taken prisoner ; dies about B. C. 251. 
In this half century Euclid of Alexandria, Epicurus, Ar- 

cesilaus, Zenodotus of Ephesus, Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Theocritus, Aratus of Tarsus, Lycophron, Berosus the 
Chaldean historian, Cleanthes, Timaus, Manetho the 
‘Egyptian historian, Callimachus, Zotlus, and Duris of 
Samos the historian flourish. 


XLVIII. ARATUS, 
251'503| of Sicyon, prevails upon his countrymen to [os t.2 
Achzan league. 
243 511\—takes the citadel of Corinth, and dies B.C. 213, xt. 62. 


XXXVII. AGIS, 


king of Sparta, for having attempted to settle an ¢ gra- 
rian law, put to death. 
235519, The temple of Janus shut for the first time after Numa’s 
_ reign. 


* The IT, in which Annibal flourishes, begins B.C. 218, and lasts till tiie 
battle of Zama, B. C. 202. 
IIL begins B.C, 149, and ends B.C. 146 with the destruction of 
Carthage. 
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2391522/The Megalopolitans under Lysiades, at the persuasion of 


231|523) 
227|527) 
225/529) 
32) 


220/584 


212\542) 
208/546! 


bel 


Aratus, join the Achwan league. 
The first divorce at Rome, by Sp. Caryilius, 


XXXVII. CLEOMENES 
begins a war of five years with AnaTus. 

—kills the Ephori,and restores the Agrarian laws of Sparta. 

‘Loses the battle of Sellasia to Antigonus (Doson) king of 
Macedon, whom Aratus had called in to his assistance, 
and retires into Egypt, 

‘The Social War between the Etolians and Achwans be- 
gins, and continues three years, in which Philip king of 

facedon joins the Achwans, 

Saguntum taken and destroyed by Annibal, which causes 
the II, Punic war. 

‘Annibal, having previously gained the battles of Ticinum 
and Trebia, defeats the consul Flaminius at the lake 
Thrasymene ; and 

the consuls Varro and Emilius at Canne in 

Apulia, 2 


XVI. MARCELLUS 
beats Annibal at Nola. 
takes Syracuse, after a siege of three years. 
i—dies, 
XIX. PHILOPG@MEN, : 
* the last of the Greeks,’ defeats Machanidas, tyrant of 
Lacedemon, at Mantinea. 
(B.C. 191, unites Lacedemon to the Achzan league, 
—— 188, abrogates the laws of Lycurgus,which are 
soon restored however by the Romans, and 
_— 183, dies at. 70.) 


X. FABIUS MAXIMUS (Cunctator). 


Asdrubal, on his way to reinforce Annibal, is defeated 
and slain by Claudius Nero. } 


202552 Annibal defeated at Zama in Africa by Scipio (Africanus I, 


0 554 


* The 


or the Great) who dies B. C, 184. 

( dies B.C. 183, wt. 64.) 

{tn this half-century Jesus the Son of Sirach, Conon the 
astronomer, Hratosthenes, Apollonios of Perga, Livius 
Andronicus, Chrysippus, Euphorion, Archimedes, Nevius, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Aristo, Fabius Pictor, Phy 
the historian, Plautus, Ennius, and Sotion flourish, 

The I. Macedonian war* begins, and lasts nearly four 
years. 


IL. begins B,C, 171, and ends with the total defent of Persems. 
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B.C. A.U.C, 
| XX, T.Q. FLAMINIUS 
197\557| defeats Philip, king of Macedon, at Cynoscephale in 
Thessaly ; 
196/558 — proclaims liberty to Greece, and dies after B. C. 182. 


XVITI, CATO THE CENSOR 

triumpks for his conquests in Spain; and dies B. C. 148, 
et. 85. 

192|562) War of the Romans with Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria, begins. 

190|564, Antiochus is totally defeated by L. C. Scipio (Asiaticus) 
at Magnesia in Lydia, the leader of the first. Roman 
army that had entered Asia. 


XIV. P. 4EMILIUS 
168/586] totally defeats Perseus, king of Macedon, at Pydna. 
1631591| The government of Judea by the Asmonean family, or the 
Maccabees, begins and continues 126 years. 
160/5941P. AEmixius dies, set. 68. 
155|599)Carneades, in an embassy from Athens, charms the Roman 
senate by his eloquence. 
In this half-century Caecilius, Terence, Polybius, Pacte 
vius, Hipparchus, and Artstarchus flourish. 
146/608 Carthage destroyed by P. Scipio ( Africanus II., who died 
B. C. 129, et. 56), and Corinth by L. Mummius. 
135/619] The history of the Apocrypha ends. 
The Servile war of three years begins in Sicily. 


XXXIX. TIBERIUS GRACCHUS 


133/621} is put to death for having attempted to introduce an 
Agrarian law. 

Numantia is destroyed by Scipio. 

The kingdom of Pergamus is annexed to the Roman 
empire. 

123|631|Carthage is rebuilt, by order of the Roman senate, under 

the superintendence of 


XL. CAIUS GRACCHUS 
1211633) killed, set. 23. 


XXII CAIUS MARIUS, 


119/635] ° as tribune, imprisons the consul Metellus for opposing a 
law which he wished to carry. 
1111643|The Jugurthine War of five years begins. 
645|The incursions of the Teutones and Cimbri, which last 
eight years, begin. 

106|648|Maxius receives Jugurtha from king Bocchus. 

1021652 -- defeats the Teutones and Ambiones in two battles 
at Aque Sextie, hod. Aix in Provence. 
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BC.AUC, . 
101/653|Marius with Catulus defeats the Cimbri, when endea- 
vouring to enter Italy through Noricum, hod. the Tirol, 
In this half Satyrus, Accius, Pancetius, Nicander, 
Ctesibius, L. Ccelius Antipater the Roman historian, 
eee and. tlie urish, 
Social or Marsic War of three years begins, and is 
terminated by Syiia. 
(The Mithridatic War of 26 years begins. 
|The Civil War between the parties of Manrus and Syzta 
begins, and lasts till the defeat of Carbo and young 
Marius at Preeneste B. C. 82. 
Manus dies, xt. 70. 
XXIV. SYLLA, 
who had previously been sent into Cappadocia, takes 
Athens, and cuts to pieces the army of Archelaus. 
i— makes peace with Mithridates. 
|— is created dictator, and continues for three years. 
|— resigns his office, and dies the following year, wt. 60, 


XXIX, L. SERTORIUS 
revolts in Spain, and is assassinated B. C. 73. 


XXVI. LUCULLUS 
renews the war against Mithridates, who had occupied 
Bithynia, and made a league with SentoRrus. 
"The Servile War begins under Spartacus, who dies B.C. 71+ 
5 Lucuttus defeats Mithridates and Tigranes in Armenia, 
and takes Tigranocerta. -~* 


XXXII POMPEY : 
C 


begins and completes the Piratical War, at. 40. 
\_ succeeds Lucutzus, and conquers Armenia, Syria, 
&c. which latter kingdom he recluces the following year 
to a Roman province, putting an end to the reign of 
the Seleucid. f 
IL. Cac. Metellus, after a war of two years, subdues Crete. 
694 Pompey unites in the I. triumvirate* with Cassar and 
Crassus, engages in the Civil War with the former, 
B.C. 50; is besieged by him in Brandusium, and B.C. 
48 loses the battle of Pharsalia, and dies. 


XLU. M, T. CICERO, 
who had pleaded (for P, Quinctius, wt, 26.) B.C. 81, 
and eleven years afterward delivered the first two 
orations against Verres, is elected consul, and ire 
Rullus’ Agrarian law, detects the conspiracy of Ca- 
tiline, &c. 


¥ 


° The IL between Augustas, Antony, and Lepidns, is formed B.C, 48, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. Ixxxix 
Re, AU. 
64/690 Octavius, afterward surnamed Augustus, is born. 
49'695\Cicero submits to a voluntary exile, whence he returns 
triumphantly the following year, and dies B, C, 44, 
wet. 64. 

XXXIV. C. JUL, CESAR 

58\696| begins to attack the Helvetii. 
5}699|— Crosses the Rhine, defeats the Germans, and first passes 
into Britain, enters Rome B.C. 49, two years after- 
ward re-takes Alexandria, B.C. 45,. defeats the Pom- 
peians at Munda in Spain, and is assassinated the fol- 
lowing year. 


| XXVIII. MARCUS CRASSUS 
48701] falls, with his whole army, in an expedition against the 
Parthians. 

lin this half-century Apellicon, L. Val, Antias the Roman 
historian, Hortensius, Posidonius, M, Ter. Varro, Lucre- 
tius, Catullus, and Sallust flourish, 


XXXVI. CATO the Younger, 
46/708] after the defeat of Juba, kills himself at Utica, et. 48, 


XLVI. MARCUS BRUTUS, 
712] and Cassius, fall by their own hands at Philippi. 


XLIV. M. ANTONY 
720) takes Artabazus, king of Armenia, prisoner. 
$2,722|— After a long misunderstanding with Octavius, openly 
prepares for war. 
31)723|— Loses the battle of Actium. 
724\— Kills himself, Egypt is reduced to a Roman province. 


ap] XLIX. GALBA 
63 is declared emperor, reigns seven months, and is suc- 
ceeded by 
L. OTHO, 


69) who after'a reign of three months, being defeated by 
Vitellius, kills himself. 
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SUMMARY. 


Distinction of the fabulous and the historic ages. Points of reseme 
blance between Theseus and Romulus. Extraction and birth of 
Theseus. His education, and journey to Delphi. His mother 
reveals to him the secret of his parentage. He emulates the ex- 
plots of Hercules: and kills Periphetes, and Sinnis ; the wild. 
sow of Crommyon ; Sciron, and other public robbers. He ar- 
rives at Athens; defeats the Pallantide ; engages, and subdues 
the Marathonian bull. The Cretan tribute. He offers himself as 
one of the victims ; embarks ; and with the assistance of. Ariadne 
destroys the Minotaur. Different traditions about Ariadne’s 
death. Upon his return, Theseus lands at Delos: origin of the’ 
dance of the Crane. He arrives at Athens: death of his father 
/Egeus. He incorporates the boroughs of Attica into one city ; 
institution of the Panathenea. He divides the Athenians into 
classes : establishes the Isthmian games s sails to the Euxine ; and 
has a son ( Hippolytus ) by Antiope, the Amazon. The Amazonian 
war. He marries Phadra. Various opinions about the number 
of his achievements. His friendship with Pirithous. The battle 
of the Centaurs and the Lapithe. He carries off Helen, and is 
imprisoned in Epirus. Intrigues of Menestheus against him. 
Castor and Pollux invade Athens, to recover their sister. Origin 
of the Academy. They are admitted inio the city, by the advice 

' of Menestheus. Theseus, on his return, finds Athens in a state of 
revolt : retires to Scyros; and is treacherously destroyed by 1.x; 
comedes. His bones long afterward brought to Athens Sacre 
Jfices instituted to his fonour. 
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As geographers” crowd into the extremities of 
their maps those countries that are unknown to 
them, remarking at the same time that all be 

is bills of sand and haunts of wild beasts, or inac- 
cessible marshes, Scythian snows, and frozen oceans; 
so, my Senecio*, in comparing the lives of illustri- 
‘ous men, when I have passed through those periods 
of time which may be described with probability, 
and where history finds firm footing in facts, 1 may 
pronounce of the remoter ages, that all beyond 
is full of prodigy and fiction, the regions ot ae 
and fabulists, wrapped in clouds and unwo: of 
belief*. Yet, since I had given an account of Tee 
eurgus and Numa, I thought I might without im- 


* With regard to the time, in which Theseus flourished, chrono- 
Jogists differ. The Oxford Marbles (xx.) fix the incorpor: 

the Attic boroughs, the establishment of the Athenian com- 
monwealth, and the institution of the Isthmian ivy 
1259: And Dufresnoy allows him a subsequent paar 2 
years. Blair refers these events to B.C. 1234, seventeen yea 
Ea Cretan ie dition.* cs ane analy put : 

* The term ¢ rans’ is adopted in the origi i 
ference not bea tgs the use of ge aay in history, but teen 
racter of the old geographers; who, beside the sites and distances 
of places, gave an account of the manners, customs, gov: ent, 
of the inhabitants; as Strabo, Pausanias, &c,* s 

3 Sossius Senecio, a man of consular dignity, who flourished 

under Nerva and Trajan; to whom Plutarch has inscribed r of 
his Moral Treatises, and Pliny addressed some of his Epistles 
the Senccio, put to death by Domitian for haying written the life of 
Helvidius Priscus. (Tac. Agric. 2, 45.) 
. * The wild fictions of the fabulous ages may partly be accounted 
for from the genius of the writers, who (as Plutarch observes) 
were chiefly poets; and partly from an affectation of something ex- 
traordinary or preternatural ‘in antiquity, which has generally pre- 
vailed in nations and families. (L.) 

A similar incertitude Thucydides (i, 1.),: more than five hundred 
years before Plutarch, ascribes to the times anterior to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (which commenced B. C. 431.) where he speaks of 
the Trojan and Median conflicts, the latter not a century earlier 
than himself. What then must we think of an ara nearly eight 
hundred years prior to the Median war!* 
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propriety ascend to Romulus, as I had approached 
his times. But considering | 


Who, for the palm, in contest high shall join? 
Or who jn equal rank shall stand ? 


(as /Eschylus expresses it’) it appeared to me that 
he, who.peopled” the beautiful and celebrated city 
of Athens, might be best contrasted and compared 
with the father of the magnificent and invincible 
Rome. Permit us then to take from Fable her ex- 
travagance, and. make her obediently accept the 
form of History: but where she obstinately de- 
spises probability, and refuses to mix with what is 
credible, we must implore the candour of our read- 
ers, and their kind allowance for the «ales of an- 
tiquity. 


Tneseus, then, appeared to answer to Romulus 
in many. particulars. Both were of uncertain pa- 
rentage, born out of wedlock; and both had the 
repute of being sprung from the gods. Both, we 

know, were warriors’; and both, with great 
strength of body, had great powers of mind. One 
was the founder of Rome, and one peopled Athens, 
the.most illustrious cities in the world. Both car- 
ried off women by violence. Both were involved in 
domestic miseries, and exposed to family-resent- 
ment; and both, toward the end of their lives, are 
said to have offended their respective citizens, if we 
may believe what seems to be delivered with the 
least mixture of poetical fiction. | 

The lineage- of Theseus, by his father’s-side, ex- 
tends upwards to Erectheus and the first inhabitantay,, 


5 ‘Ewe. sx: Ox6, 487. * 

_ _ © The city, aceording to the Marbles, was founded by Cecrops, 
B. C. 1582. ; but by Blair’s computation, B.C. 1546. See Chronol. 

_ Table. * | Oo 

7 Hom. I]. vii. 281.* : 
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‘of his country*; by his mother’s side-to Pel 
who was the most powerful of all the Pel 
kings, not only on account of his great 
but the number of his children; for: heim 
daughters to persons of the’ first al 
means to place his sons at the head of 
states. One of them named Pittheus, 
father of Theseus, founded the small city 
‘zene®, and’ was esteemed the wisest 2 
learned man of his age. The essence of tl 
of those days consisted in such moral sen 

Hesiod" is commended for in his Book of 


{ Works. 

One of these is ascribed to Pittheus: ww = 
; tl ia! ve 
© Blast not the hope, which ep han oie, 
. But fill it’s measure high. . (idl (i 

viet 


8 Theseus was the sixth in descent from Erechtheus or Es 
‘thonius, said to be the son of ae and 
-gndiiong d-daughter of Craniius the second king of Ath 

itarch justly states him to have descended from th 


_thones,. or first inhabitants of Attica, so called. Seca 


Pa we lear both from Herod, vii., 
prldureaai oa mentioned in the 
‘he olen (among other sources) to this assumed 
_extraction. 
® Pelops was the son of Tantalus, and’ of Phrygian 
He carried with him immense riches into Peloponn 
had: dug out of the mines of mount Sipylus. By m 
-wealth, he obtained the government of the most - 
towns for his sons, of whom he had eleven, and m 
daughters to princes (L.): Lysidice to, Alectryon or Ne 
“Perseus king of Tirynthus; and Astydamia to Sthe 
eMycene:.* 
"© A city of Argolis, in Peloponnesus. Paysanias gives 
> the same account of Pittheus, and says that he pangs r| 
Trezene. ‘ I have read myself? (he adds) © a 
pene, which: was given’ to ‘me by a man of 
30. 


he  Hsiod flourished about five hundred youd after: 
+ ‘This passage occurs Epy, wai ‘Hu. 368, » 
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This is confirmed by Aristotle: and Euripides, 
in saying that Hippolytus was taught by “ the vene- 
rable Pittheus,”’ bears very honourable testimony to 
his character. 7 

f/Egeus, wishing to have children, is said to have 
received from the oracle at Delphi that celebrated 
answer, which commanded him not to approach any 
woman before he returned to Athens. ut, as the 
oracle seemed not to give him clear instruction, he 
came to Troezene, and communicated it to Pittheus 
in the following terms: 


The mystic vessel shall untouch’d remain, 
Till in thy Attic realm— 


It is uncertain, what Pittheus saw in this oracle. 
Either by persuasion however, or by deceit, he 
drew AZgeus into intercourse with his daughter 
fEthra. Aigeus afterward learning that she with 
whom he had lain was Pittheus’ daughter, and sus- 
pecting her to be with child, hid a sword and a pair 
of sandals under a large stone, which had a cavity 
for the purpose. Before his departure, he disclosed 
the secret to the princess only; and gave orders 
that if she brought forth a son, who when he came 
to manhood should be able to remove the stone, and 
take away the things left under it, she should send 
him with those tokens to him in all imaginable pri- 
vacy; for he was extremely afraid, that some plot 
would be formed against him by the Pallantidse, who 
despised him for his want of children. These were. 
fifty brothers, the sons of Pallas”. 

fEthra was delivered of a son”; and some say he 


13 Pallas was brother to AEgeus; and, as /Egeus was supposed 
to have no children, the Pallantide considered the kingdom of 
Athens as their undoubted inheritance. a 

13 According to Pausanias, he was born in a place, thence for a 
long time called Genethlion, near the harbour of Troezene ; whither 
Pittheus had purposely sent his daughter, in order to filiate the 
child to Neptune with a better grace.* : 


ei. | 
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was immediately named Thescus, because 
laying up of the tokens; others, that h i 
name. rd at Athens, when /Zgeus 
him for his son. He was brought up by s 
and had a tutor named Connidas, to whom. I 
os ecnceeaes Le cae puhwe ee 
preceding the Thesean Feasts; paying this honour 
to his memory upon a much juster account than that 
which they pay to Silanion and Parrhasius’, who 
i (sae statues and pictures of Theseus. 

s it was then the custom for those, who had 
attained the age of manhood, to go to Delphi to offer 
the first-fruits of their hair to Apollo, Theseus went 
thither; and the place, where this ceremony is per- 


formed, is said from him to be still called Th - 
i shaved however only the fore-part of his hea 
{omer informs us the 


Abantes did”; and this 


. The Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, gave names beth t pe 
sons and things frem some event or circumstance att 

they were to designate, The Greek word Sigs 

? (the sword, &c.), and IuGas usr, “to ado 


hich 
sat at, the & of adoption bei 
3 ie ceremo! nece: 
arc i ant eit sn inher the ne 
_ 35 Hence the proverb Kyes apepua asus, i that the 
gees oven aoe ig A ep Wass to 
oe 8 it . 


O36 A portrait of Theseus by Parrhasius, ; combat 
Wwith ithe pees padesiatiin Nee ie so late as thet 
the elder Pin; JN. xxxy, 10. is ‘illustrious painter 

rie e png on centuries before Chri 


‘ist. ae 
ion, an etninent statuary in bronze, was nearly 


riry with ‘Alexander the Great. 

.. 7 Lhe Abantes were the inhabitants of Eubcea, | 

‘Abe, a town in Thrace. (L.) From this passage it 

Plutarch refers the custom to a period more remote than 

‘Thesetis ; bit Bustathius expressly derives ‘it’s origin 
rince, and says that the offering was made not at Delphi, but at 

Bato” And. shat it prevailed ‘only among the Treezenians, 

‘after the:wra of Theseys, is clear from Lucian, who saysd 

stituted in honour of Hippolytus, and invariably. i 

youngiof both-sexes, as a necessary qualification formarriage. 

the'period.of manhood the haiz, till then w lo f | 

the temple, deposited in a gold or silver vase inscribed ] 

ewner's name, and consecrated:to Apollo:* yi 


——s | 
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of tonsure, on his account, was called Theséis. The 
Abantes first cut their hair in this manner, not in 
imitation of the Arabians (as some imagine) or of 
the Mysians; but because they were a warlike peo- 
ple, who loved close fighting, and were more ex- 
pert in it than any other nation. Thus Archilo- 
chus”** : 


These twang not bows, nor sling the hissing stone, 
When Mars exults, and fields with armies groan : 
Far nobler skill Eubcea’s sons display, 

And with the thundering sword decide the fray. 


That they might not therefore give advantage to 
their enemies by their hair, they took care to cut it 
off. And we are told that Alexander of Macedon, 
having made the same observation, ordered his Ma- 
cedonian troops to shave their beards, these being a 
ready handle in battle. 

For some time Athra concealed the name of 
Theseus’ real father, but the report propagated by 
Pittheus was, that he was the son of Neptune; for 
the Troezenians principally worship that God: he is 
the patron of their city; to him they offer their 
- first-fruits ; and their money bears the impression of 
a trident. Theseus, in his youth, discovering not 
only great strength of body but firmness and solidit 
of mind, together with a large share of understand- 
ing and prudence, Asthra led him to the stone; 
and, having told him the truth concerning his ori- 
gin, ordered him to take up his father’s tokens, and 
sailto Athens. The stone’? he easily removed ; 
but he refused to go by sea, though he might have 


78 Archilochus was a Greek poet, who lived about the time of 
Romulus Homer had given the same account of the Abantes, 
above three hundred years before. The Abantes, he informs us 
(ii. 541, 542.), pierced the breast-plates of their enemies with ex- 
tended spears or pikes; that is to say, they fought hand to hand. 

*9 Thenceforward, it was called ‘Theseus’ Stone.’ It had pres 
viously been denominated, the ‘ Altar of Jupiter Sthenius”’ A 
beautiful cornelian, representing this first effort of the hero, was 
in the Orleans cabinet !* | 
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with the number of these ruffians and with their cruel 
treatment of strangers, advised him to go thither by 
sea. But he had long been secretly fired with the 
glory of Hercules, whom he held in the highest 
esteem ; listening with the utmost attention to such 
as related his achievements, particularly to those 
who had seen him, conversed with him, and been 
witnesses of his various prowess. Hc was affected 
in the same manner as Themistocles afterward was, 
when he declared that the trophies of Miltiades 
would not suffer him to sleep:* The virtues of Her- 
cules were his dream by night, and by day emulation 
ied him out, and spurred him on to perform some 
exploits of a similar nature. Besides, they were 
nearly related, being born of cousin-germans; for 
/Ethra was the daughter of Pittheus and Alemena 
of Lysidice, and Pittheus and Lysidice were brother 
and sister by Pelops and Hippodamia. He consi- 
dered it therefore as an insupportable dishonour, 
that Hercules should traverse both sea and land to 
rid them of those banditti, while he himself declined 
such adventures as occurred unsought; disgracing 
his reputed father, if he took his voyage or rather 
flight by sea, and carrying to his real father a pair 
of sandals and a sword unstained with blood, instead 
of the ornament of great and good actions, to add 
lustre to his noble birth. With such thoughts and 
resolutions as these he set forward, determined to 
injure no one, but to take vengeance of such as 
should offer him any violence. 

He was first attacked by Periphetes in Epidauria*’, 
whose weapon was a club, and who upon that ac- 
count was called Corynetes, or ‘ the Club-bearer.’ 
He engaged with him and slew him. Delighted 
with the club, he took it for his weapon, and bore 
it as Hercules did the lion’s skin. ‘The skin was a 
proof of the vast size of the wild beast, which that 


* See the Life of Themistocles.* 
21 A district of Peloponnesus,* 
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out of his way to engage her, and thus displaying 
an act of voluntary valour: for he believed it cqually 
became a brave man to stand upon his defence 
against abandoncd ruffians, and to seek out and begin 
the combat with strong and savage animals. But ; 
some say, that Phad was an abandoned female rob- | 
ber who dwelt in Crommyon, received the name of | 
‘¢ Sow’ on account of her life and manners, and | 
was afterward slain by Theseus. 

On the borders of Megara he destroyed Sciron, by 
casting him headlon From @ precipice : a robber, 
as the story is generally related; but as others affirm, 
ene who in wanton villainy used to make strangers 
wash his feet, and to take those ortunities to 
kick and push them into the sea, The writers of 
Megara however, in contradiction to this report, 
and (as Simonides expresses jt) ‘* fighting with all 
antiquity,’’ assert that Sciron was neither a robber 
nor a ruffian, but on the contrary a destroyer of 
robbers, and.a man whose heart and house were 
ever open to the good and the honest. For Atacus 
(say they) was looked upon as the justest man in 

reece, Cychreus of Salamis had divine honours 

aid him at Athens, and the virtye of Peleus and 
Telamon also was yniyersally known. Now Sciron 
was the son-in-law of Cychreus, the father-in-law of 
/Eacus, and the grandfather of Peleus and Telaimon, 
who were both of them sons of Endéis”, the dauch- 
ter of Sciron and Chariclo: and it was not probable, 
that the best of men should make such alliances with 
one of so vile a character, giving and recciving the 
greatest and dearest of pledges. Besides, we are told 
that Theseus did not slay Sciron iy his first journey 


The wild sow was, certainly, not a less respectable anjmal than ‘ the 
Pine-hender.’ | 

*5 Apollodorus makes her the daughter of Chiron; but, beside 
the resemblance of the names (which might easily lead a transcri- 
ber.of that quthor into the mistake) it is highly probable that Piu- 
tarch’s statement is the more correct, as he builds an argument 
pean " .conpexjon; ang Pausanias gives the same account, 

i. 1, 
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to Athens; but afterward, when he took Eleusis 
from the Megarensians, having expelled Diocles, its 
chief magistrate, by a stratagem. In such contra- 
dictions are these things involved. 
At Eleusis he Saneped in wrestling with Cer 
the Arcadian, and killed him on the spot - 
ceeding to Hermione”, he put ‘a period to the 
cruelties of Damastes, surnamed Procrustes, making 
his body fit the size of his own beds, as that barba- 
rian had previously treated strangers. ‘These things 
he did in imitation of Hercules: been 
returned upon the aggressors the same sort: ; 
ment which they had intended for himself’; | 
sacrificed Busiris, destroyed Anteus: in wi 
killed Cycnus in single combat, and broken the: 
of Termerus : whence this is called ‘ the T r 
mischief® ;? as Termerus it seems destroyed the 
assengers he met, by dashing his head against theirs. 
us ‘Phescus pursued his travels to punish 
doned wretches, who suffered from him the same 
kind of death that they had inflicted tet ie 


and were requited with vengeance app 


their crimes, ited 
In his Reece he came to the Cephisus, 1 
he was first saluted by some of the : 
tee 


6 That spot, even in Pausanias’ time, was called ¢ 
Palestra.’ Cercyon was the first who used art in his 1 
(i. 39) ; but Minerva, by her training, enabled ‘Theseus to gain the 
victory.* 1 ae 
# "This seems to be a mistake; for we know of no place called 
Harmiene, or Hermione, between Eleusis and Athens. posi 
calls it Erione ; and the authors of the Universal History, after 
Jochorus, call it Termione. i 4 

8 Other originations of this proverb are assigned by other au- 
thors, Suidas derives it from a strong place in Caria (bet 
Melos and Halicarnassus) called apace tp de: Le dee 
tyrants as a dungeon: Apostolius and Suidas: it to the last ¢ 
orlife, called Termia. See also Erasm. Chil. I. i. 89., Poscag 

“+9 These were the descendents of Phytalus, with whom 
entrusted the secret of the cultivation of the fig-tree, and 
perintendence of her Mysteries, in recompence for thé hos 
with which she had been treated at his house. To those Myste 
Theseus thought himself unfit to be admitted without ex} 

9 
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Upon his desire to have the customary purifications, 
they granted them in due form, and having offcred 
propitiatory sacrifices, invited him to their houses. 
This was the first hospitable treatment which he met 
with on the road. He is said to have arrived at 
.Athens on the eighth day of the month Crontus, 
which now they call Hecatombeon. There he tound 
the state full of troubles and distraction, and the royal 
family in extreme disorder: for Medea, who had fied 
from Corinth, had promised by her art to enable 
fEgeus to have children, and was admitted to his 
bed. She first discovering Theseus, whom his fa- 
ther had not yet recognised, persuaded the old king 
(now in years, and full of jealousies and suspicions) 
on account of the faction that prevailed in the city, 
to prepare an entertainment for him as a stranger, 
and take him off by poison. Theseus, coming to 
the banquet, did not intend to declare himself at 
first ; but, willing to give his father occasion to find 
him out, when the meat was served up he drew his 
sword”, as if he designed to carve with it, and been 
- care it should attract his notice. Aigeus, carried 
perceiving it, dashed down the cup of poi: Venge- 
after some questions embraced. him as his sor famine 
assembling the pcople, he acknowledged hintd their 
‘d was, 
eause he had dipped his hands in blood, though it was onlynciled 
thieves and robbers. (L.) This idea of purification the a~ouJd 
carried to such an extreme, that even Apollo himself was oL I 
“to submit to-the lustral ceremony, after he had slain the ser, +" 
Python, the destroyer of Greece. The expiation of Theseus tows 
place at the altar of Jupiter Pacificus, near the Cephisus. (Pausan> _ 
1. 37.)* 
3° Some needless learning has been adduced to show, that in the . 
heroic times they carved with a cutlass or large knife, and not with 
a sword; and that, consequently, Plutarch must be mistaken: but, 
as wexeipe signifies either a cutlass or a sword, how do we know 
that it was a sword, and not a cutlass, which /Egeus hid under the 
stone? (L.) Because 05 is the term used upon that occasion. 
The more probable interpretation is, that in drawing his hanger to 
carve with, he (perhaps necessarily) threw back his cloke, and thus 
contrived to show the well-known sword. To justify this version, 


it is only requisite to supply the word &?c, as by some accident 
omitted.® 7 
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ir p preserice ; atid by them hes 


ee ye eb ni he 
ium ; for there it re 
e Mercury, which Hens 
Se tac 
Pee sh hat 
m cl 38, p 
ee Abélagea| ‘his ‘successor. 


at the thought that Adgeus (who ¥ 
‘teat allied to the rechten, but _ vu 


“for war: and, dividing ‘theit 0 
. tisbctea openly with their father f 
s to ‘the city ; wliile the other, co 
‘selves in Gargettus, ay in ambush, with 


ack the enemy from’ two several. 
with ther | aherald named 


hs de efi this ita yught it to shpeee 
Palast the tribe of ne never inte 
(i. Scausians, nor suffer an: proclamation. 
words, ‘Akouete Leos, ‘ Hear, O ye pi 

they hate ‘the: very name of Leos, on a 
‘that herald’s treachery. 

‘Theseus, desirous to keep himself in ; 
at the same time courting ‘the favour of the 
‘went in quest of the Marathonian bull, 1 
no small mischief to the inhabitants of Tetr ) 


3? A district of Attica, so enominated from c 
‘cities (Zéno€, Marathon, Probalinthus, and T: 
by Xuthus, son-in-law of Erechtheus.* 


h : 
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When he had taken him, he brought him alive in 
triumph through the city, and afterward sacrificed 
him to the Delphinian Apollo®*. Hecale also, and 
the story of her receiving and entertaining Theseus, 
do not appear wholly destitute of foundation: for 
the people in that neighbourhood assembled to per- 
form the Hecalesian rites to Jupiter Hecalus, and 
paid honour to Hecale too, addressing her by the 
diminutive ‘ Hecalene;’ because when she enter- 
tained Theseus, while he was but a vouth, she caress- 
ed him as persons in years use to do children, and 
called him by such tender diminutive names. She 
vowed moreover, when he went to battle, to offer 
sacrifices to Jupiter, if he returned safe; but, as she 
died before the end of the expedition, ‘Theseus per- 
formed those holy rites in testimony of the grateful 
sense which he had of her hospitality. So Philo- 
chorus relates the story ™. 

Not long afterward, there came the third time 
from Crete the collectors of the tribute, exacted on 
the following occasion: Androgeus* having been 
treacherously slain in Attica, a fatal war was carried 
on against that country by Minos, and Divine Venge- 
ance laid it waste; for it. was visited by famine 
and pestilence, and want of water increased their 
misery. The remedy that Apollo proposed was, 
that they should appease Minos, and be reconciled 
to him; upon which the wrath of Heaven would 
cease, and their calamities come to a period. In 
consequence of this, they despatched embassadors 
with their submission; and, as most writers agree, 
engaged themselves by treaty to send every ninth 


33 This sacrifice Diod. Sic. (iv. 59.) ascribes to A.geus.* 

34 Philochorus was an Athenian historian, who flourished in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philopater, about two hundred years before Christ. 
He wrote many valuable pieces, of which a list is given in Suidas ; 
but none of them remain, except a few fragments preserved by other 
writers. 

. 35 Some say, 4Egeus caused him to be murthered, because he was 
in the interest of the Pallantide; others, that he was killed by the 
Marathonian bull. 
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into Thrace, and were called Botticeans. Where- 
fore the Bottioean virgins, in some solemnities of re- 
higion, sing, ** To Athens Ict us go.”? And indeed it 
seems dangerous to be at enmity with a city, which 
is the seat of eloqucnce and learning, for Mino$ 
was always a subject of' satire upon the Athenian 
stage: neither was his tame sufficiently rescued by 
Hesiod’s calling him ¢ Supreme of Kings,” or Ho- 
mer’s * saying that he ** conversed with Jove ;”’ since 
the writers of tragedy prevailing represented him as 
a man vicious*, violent, and implacable: stating 
however at the same time, inconsistently enough, 
that he was a king and a legislator; and that Rha. 
damanthus, an upright judge, was the guardian of 
his laws. mo, 
When the time of the third tribute came, and 
those parents who had sons not arrived at full ma- 
turity were obliged to resign them to the lot, com- 
plaints against Ajgeus sprung up .again among the 
people; who expressed their grief and resentment, 
that he who was the cause of all their misfortunes 
bore no part of the punishment, and while he was 
adopting and raising to the succession a stranger of 
spurious birth, felt nothing for those that were losing . 
their legitimate children. This was matter of deep 
concern to Theseus, who, to express his regard for 
justice, and take his share in the common fortune, 
voluntarily offered himself as one of the seven with- 
out lot*. The citizens were charmed with this proof 
of his magnanimity, and public spirit; and Atgeus 
himself, when he saw that no entreaties or persua- 


38 Od. xix. 179.—Ases weyers oxpicn. Might not this fable be 
founded upon Exod. xxxiii. 11. ‘ And the Lord spake unto Mose¢. 
face to face, as # man speakcth to his friend.’* 

39 This is a mistake, into which Plutarch and several other 
writers (among the rest, Plato) have fallen. There were two of 
the name of Minos. One, the 800 of Jupiter and Europa, was a 
just and excellent prince ; the other, his grandson and the son of 

ycastes, of whom Plutarch is here speaking as the father of Andro- 
| geus, was a tyrant. 
* Essdexsy £eev.er, CY xAngs KpeeAgany, (Wakefield, Silv. Crit. iv. 133.) * 
C 
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because as yet the Athenians had not applied them- 
selves to navigation “; and that Sciras did this, be- 
eause one of the young men, named Menesthes, was 
his daughter’s son. ‘This is confirmed by the monu- 
ments of Nausitheus and Phaax, built by Theseus 
at Phalerum near the Temple of Sciron; and the 
feast called Cybernesia or ‘ the Pilots’ Feast,’ is said 
to be kept to their honour. 

When the lots were cast, Theseus taking witlt 
him out of the Prytancum” those upon whom they 
fell, went to the Delphinian temple, and made ar 
offering for them to Apollo. ‘This offering was. 4 
branch of consecrated olive, bound about with white 
wool. Having finished his, devotions, he embarked 
on the sixth of the month Munychion; at which 
time they still send the virgins to Delphinium, to 
propitiate the god. It is reported, that the oracle 
at Delphi commanded him to take Venus for his 
guide, and entreat her to be his companion in the 
voyage; and that, while he was sacrificing to her # 
she-goat on the sca-shore, it’s sex was instantly 


4" The Athenians, according to Homer, sent fifty ships to Troy ; 
but these were only transport-ships. Thucydides assures us, that’ 
they did not begin to make any figure at sea till ten or twelve years 
after the battle of Marathon, nearly scven hundréd years after the 
siege of Troy. (L.) 

' That so shortly after their application to maritime affairs, which 
only commenced under Theseus, they should have been able to 
send so many vessels to Troy; and that, after a lapse of almost seven 
centurics, their navy should still be in it’s infancy, though it was so 
soon to attain it’s mighty maturity, are singular circumstances ity 
the history of that great people. Themistocles, however, was the 
chief cause of their last sudden advance.* _ 

42 In this place the ruling seriators, called’ Prytaries, assémbled’ 
aid here likewise were supported; at the public -expense, those’ 
citizens who were decreed te have * deserved well of their country.” 
To the latter noble custom Milton, speaking of the kind treatment 
which hé' experienced in his blindness from the English républicart 
leaders, has the following allusion: ‘ humana quatia sint reputarites,: 
tanquam emerito favent, indulgent, vacationem atque otium faciles 
concedunt—eodem plané honore ac si, ut olim Athentensiud nids ef at. 
zn Prytaneo alendum decrevissent.’ (Def. Sec.)* 

G2 
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changed : hence the goddess had the name of Epi 
is”, : : -' 
weWhen he arrived in Crete, according to most his- 
torians and poets, Ariadne falling in love with him, 
gave sisi clue of — and a him how 
to ith it through the intricacies oe 
ant: Thus assisted, he killed the Minotaur **, 
then set sail, carrying off Ariadne and her } 
companions. Pherecydes “says, that Theseus: 
up the keels of the Cretan ships, to prevent their _ 
pursuit. But, according to Demon’s statement, he 
slew Taurus, Minos’ commander, who engaged 
in the harbour just as he was ready to set sail. Aga 
according to Philochorus, when Minos was cele 
ing the games in honour of his son, it was 
that Taurus would bear away the =< in them as 
formerly, and every one grudged him that honour; — 
for his excessive power. and arrogance were i 
able, and he was farther accused of too great a fa- 
miliarity with Pasiphaé: when Theseus therefore re- 
quested permission to encounter him, Minos: y 
consented. In Crete it was the custom for the wo- 
men, as well as the men, to see the games; and Ari- 
adne, being present, was struck with the big 
Theseus, and with his ai teae vigour and 
in. the wrestling-ring. 


; inos too was 
lighted, especial ly when he saw Taurus v: ished 


43 To this story most probably is to be referred 
figure ofa Venus on the waves, stretched upon a wh 
holds by the beard, and attended by Cupids on ‘idiphing, ‘Tritons, 

x. { dntiae eligi 10.)* a 

4 In one of the most exquisite paintings found at Hereu! 
‘Lheseus is represented’as trampling upon the Minotaur (which 
the head of a bull upon a human body) while young children are 
kissing his hands, and clasping his knees.* 

45 There were two illustrious ancients of this name: the 
Seyros, the tutor of Thales and Pythagoras, and surz dt 
Theologian,’ first taught in Greece the immortality of the, 
‘Tuse. i.16.); the other (to whom Plutarch most probat 
was an historian of Leros, an island in the Aigean sea, and 
senior to Herodotus.* 
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and disgraced; and this induced him to give eto oe 


ng men to Theseus, and to remit the tribute. 
Gliders *, yin higher, gives as usual a pro- 
lix account of these matters. ‘was (it seems) 
a decree throughout all Greece, that no vessel should 
sail with more than five hands, except the Argo 
commanded by Jason, who jen in 3 wisp to clear 
pect acked pirates. But when alus escaped by 
sea to Athens, Minos pursuing him with his men of 
“chat to the decree, was driven by a storm 
to. , and there ended his life. And when Deu- 
c his successor in a hostile manner demanded 
of the Athenians, that they should deliver up Da- 
dalus; and threatened, if they did not, to put to 
death the hostages that Minos had received; ‘The- 
us gaye hima mild seme alleging it Deedalus was 
his near relation, being son to Merope the daughter of 
eus. At the same time he privately prepared 

a ‘part of it among the Thymetadm at a dis- 
aoe ey public road, and under the direc- 
tion of Pittheus at Troezene. With this, as soon as 
it re he set sail; taking Dedalus and the 


fugitives from Crete for his guides. The 
ing received no information of the mat- 


ie 

ee ed with Deucalion and wel hg: before the 
of the Labyrinth, and slew them. The govern- 

ment then devolving on Ariadne, he entered into an 

agreement with her, by which he recovered the 

es, and made a perpetual league be- 

ienians and the Cretans, both sides 


easily gained the harbour, and disembark- 
led immediately to Gnossus, There he 


w oceed to hostilities no more. 
_ There are many other arparis about these things, 
‘as many concerning Ariadne, but none of any 


46 Vossius (De Hist. Gr. iii.) mentions an historian of this name, 
who wrote an Account of Attica, and of the Unexpected Returns 
of those that had been long absent: under either head this narra- 
tive might occur.* 


ae te on they saw his fleet regarding them as 
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her furieral honours: that ‘Theseus on his return, 
deeply afflicted at the news, left money with the 
inhabitants, ordering them to pay divine honours to 
Ariadne; and caused two little statues of her to be 
made, one of silver and the other of brass: that 
they celebrate her festival on the second of the 
month Sorpiseus, when a young man lies down, 
and imitates the cries and gestures of a woman in 
travail: and that the Amathusians call the grove, in 
which they show her tomb, ‘ the Grove of Venus 
Ariadne.’ : | 
Some of the Naxian writers relate, that there were 
two Minoses, and two Ariadnes; one of whom Was 
married to Bacchus in Naxos, and had a son named 
Staphylus; the other of a later age, being carried 
off by Theseus and afterward deserted, came ta 
Naxos with her nurse Corcyne, whose tomb is still 
shown: that this Ariadne died there, and had ho- 
nours paid to her different from those of the former ; 
tor the feasts of one were celebrated with mirth and 
revels, while the sacrifices of the other were mixed 
with sorrow and mourning ™. : os 
Theseus, -in- his return from Crete, put in at 
Delos*'; and having sacrificed: to Apollo, -and'de- 
dicated a statue of Venus which he received from 
Ariadne™, joined with the young men in a dance, 


5° The feasts of Ariadne, the wife of Bacchus, were celebrated 
with joy, to denote that slte was-become a divinity; the sacrifices: 
of the other Ariadne signified, that she fell like a mere mortal. _. 

5* Hence droge the custom of sending annually a deputation 
from Athens te, Delos, to sacrifice to Apollo. 

52 This wasgl smatl weoden statue, carved by Daedalus, with a 
square base fidétvad of feet: which were first added to statues by 
that artist; but only in Kis last works. Ariadne probably received 
it froni Daedalus, anid carried it off with her in her flight. And 
Theseus (as thé Delians add) dedicated it to Apollo, lest if he re- 


tained it in ‘his possession, it shoull remind him of it’s lost mistress.- 


{ Pausan. ix, 40.) It is mentioned also by Callimachus (Hymn. ih: 
Del. 337.) as crowned on féstival days with flowers. - 


It may be subjuined, that Ml’ Abbé Larthelemy (in his Voyage 


cP Anacharsis) ascribes the above important improvement in sta- 
tuary toa latér Daedalus of Sieyon, without however disputing the 
existence of the first. This hé infers from the consideration, tha 


o- * 
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which the Delians are said to: ise at this day, 
It consists in an imitation of pie mazes and outlets 
of the Labyrinth ; and, with various involutio 0 
evolutions, is performed in regular time. — 
of dance, as Dicearchus * informs ee 
the Delians the Crane“. He danced it: 
altar Keraton®, which was built entirely of the 
left-side horns of beasts. He is also said to have in- 
stituted games in Delos, where he began the cu 
of giving a palm to the victors. on dal 
When oe drew near to Attica, both Theseus 
and ilot were so transported with joy, that 
they forgot to hoist the sail, the appointed signal to 
aos of their safety ; upon which he threw him- 
self from the rock in despair, and was dashed to 
pieces. Theseus Ainteiverced, and performed those 
sacrifices to the gods, which he had vowed at 
Phalerum when he set sail; and sent a herald to the 
city, with an account of his safe return. The mes 


‘iw 


the great efforts of painting and sculpture among the Gr 2 
made in the pethtey ontedatal rl and after the era 
Olympfans, (B. C, 776) ; and the more modern Daedalus, : 
aes Tay, pccurs in Pausanigs, flourished within this 

“53 Diceearchus of Messenia, a scholar of Aristotle, compo 
{according to Suidas) many works, of which the one i s- 
timation was his Account of Sparta. ‘This was recited annually to 
the youth of that state, by order of the Ephori, Heis much com- 
mended by Cicero (Tusc. i. 11. & 31.)* iy 

s* This, Callimachus informs us, was a circular dance; and pro-— 
hably called ‘ the Crane,’ because Cranes commonly fy in, the 
+ figure of a circle. Before the time of Theseus, ‘says, 
men and w always danced in separate parties, and this prince 
first united the two sexes in that amusement, spanner 
young companions from the Labyrinth. (Comm. Il. any ! 
dance, after a lapse of 3000 years, still exists in Greece, the 
name of ¢ the Candiot.’ (See an account of it in M. Guys, Hist. 
Kit. de la Gréce, Lett. xiii; and a plate in Leroy, Ruines des plus 
beaux Monumens de la Gréce.)* = * t + 

55 From it’s sole material (xgas, a horn’), ‘This ancient 
structure is ascribed to the workmanship of Aj and the horns 
are said to have been those of the roebucks of Cynthus, killed | 
his huntress-sister. (Call. Hymn. Apoll. 60.) It was built 
glue, or mortar, or any other cement.* -* 
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the voyage. es | 

because they then told their hdres 
.comfort them keep up their sp 
particulars'are taken from: Demon’s 


been liable to the tribute, if it had co 

obliged to pay a tax to the ten 
iigconeles caeoriitted to the care of 
sbapcobe ot ‘Theseus conferred that h 
of the lity. we Qe 


odigi i 
bitants ‘of Attica in Athens, pirpetr 
people in one city; whereas before ‘were scat- 
tered up and down, and could with d 
sem upon any pressing occasion : 
good, Nay, frequently such differences’ 
pened between them, as ended in bloodshe 
method, which he took, was to : 
particular by their ‘tribes and families. P e 
sons and the poor easily listened to his sum 
and great he represented the adva 

of a government without a king, whi 
authority should reside in the. 

self’ desired only to command in war, iia 
ost of the laws ; and, in all the r 

uld be upon an “equal footing. Pa 

hearkened to his persuasions; and o fe 
power, which was already very co 1 
as his enterprising spirit, chose rather to be 
than compelled to submit. Dissolving 1 
corporations, the councils, and courts ine 

cular town, he built one common t 
court-hall, where it stands to this. e 
with it’s dependencies, and the city, n or 
the common name of Athens”, ad i tu | 


Which had before belonged exclusively to the old 
Ricard has observed from Meiziriac, for the benefit is 
sical readers, that Athens was often called” by the g 
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Panathenza as a common sacrifice”. He appointed 
also the Meteccia, or Feast of Migration, and fixed 
it on the sixteenth of Hlecatombceon, upon which it 
still continues. Giving up the kingly power, as he 
had promised, he settled the commonwealth under 
the auspices of the gods; for he consulted the Ora- 
cle at Delphi concerning his new government, aud 
received this answer: 


From royal stems thy honour, Theseus, springs ; 

By Jove beloved, the sire supreme of kings. 

See rising towns, sce wide-extended states, 

On thee dependent, ask their future fates! 

Hence, hence with fear! Thy favoured bark shall ride 
Safe o’er the surges of the foamy tide %. 


With this agrees the Sibyl’s prophecy, which (we 


Aso, ‘the City’ (as Rome was denominated Urbs among the Ro- 
mans) by way of eminence. Cecrops, it’s first sovercign, built the 
citadel upon an elevated site, and named it trom himself Cecropia : 
but this appellation in after-times, when the enlarged buildings 
were denominated Medic, they exchanged for the term Acropolis.* 

62 The Athena were celebrated before, in honour of the goddess 
Minerva; but, as that was a feast peculiar to the city of Athens, 
Theseus enlarged it, and made it common to all the inhabitants of 
Attica, wheoace it was called Panatheneca. There were the 
greater, and the less Panathenea. The Icss were kept an- 
nually on the twentieth of Thargehion, and the greater every fifth 
year on the twenty-third of Ilecatombceon. In the latter they 
carried in procession the mysterious peplum or veil of Minerva, upon 
which were embroidered the victory of the gods over the giants, 
and the most remarkable achievements of their heroes. 

63 In memory of their quitting the boroughs, and uniting in one 
city. This is called by Thucydides (4i.15.) Syneecia, but the pur- 
port is the same. . 

Upon this occasion he likewise instituted, or at least restored, 
the Isthmian games in honour of Neptune. These were chiefly 
designed to draw a concourse of strangers ; and, as a farther en- 
couragement to them to settle in Athens, he bestowed upon them 
the privileges of natives. 

64 In the original it is, ‘ Safe, like a bladder, &¢.’? When Sylla 

-had taken Athens, and exercised all kinds of cruelty there, some 
Athenians went to Delpbito inquire of the oracle, Whether the last 
hour of their city was come? and tie priestess (according to Pau- 
san. i. 20.) made answer, ta si 73» aoxe exersa, § That which bes 
longs to the bladder,’ now has an end; obviously referring to the 
old prophecy here delivered. : 


“all nations. 
however leave it e confusion an 
to ensue from the confluence and strange mixture‘ 

eople, but distinguished them’ into nobl hus- 
bandimen, and arp pene: 

care. religio n, to supply the city: wi 
trates, to replete the laws, and toin' = ret 
to the woi 


worship of the gods, As to the 
anced the citizens against each other as 

as possible; the nobles excelling in di; 
ieee Mi aig time bard thes 

t appears from Aristotle, that Theseus 
who inclined to a democracy, and gave 
pores and Homer also seems'to testify 

is 


account o 
Taurus, or because he wished to enco’ 
zens in agriculture. Hence came the 


_ % In this passage (Il. ii, Kerwa. 54.) the Athenians 
‘ The people of the great Erechtheus,” 
which would seem to convey a’ sense hostile to P 
rence; but perhaps ke considered the phrase 
le, who once had Erechtheus for their king.* 
Some think it was allusive to those animals, as th 
~ medium of‘commerce ; and this would invert thei 
uext paragraph. “But Athenian’ medals have’ 
’s head, and the conflict with the 
seem to decide-the:question’in favour of the Cretan 
obviows to‘trace, from one af these sources, the’ 
pecunia.* ’ by 
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of a thing’s being worth ten or a hundred oxen. 
Having also made a secure acquisition of the country 
about Megara to the territory of Athens, he set up 
the celebrated pillar in the Isthmus”, and inscribed 
it with two verses to aistinguish the boundaries. 
‘lhat on the eastern side ran tlius, ; 


This is not Pcloponnesus, but Ionia ; 
and that on the western, 
This is Peloponnesus, not Ionia, 


He likewise instituted games, in imitation of Her- 
cules; being ambitious that as the Greeks, in pur- 
suance of that hero’s appointment, cclebrated the 
Olympic games” in honour of Jupiter, so they. 
should celebrate. the Isthmian® in honour of Nep-. 
tune: for the, ritcs performed there before, in me- 
mory of Melicertes, were observed in the night, and 
had more the. air of Mysteries than of a public 
spectacle and assembly. Some authors however 
assert, that the Isthmian games were dedicated to 
Sciron, from. Theseus’ wish to expiate his untimely 


67 This pillar was erected by the common consent of the Ionians 
and Peloponnesians, to put an end to the disputes about their - 
boundaries, and it continued till the reign of Codrus. It was then- 
demolished by the Heraclidz, who had made themselves masters. 
of the territory of Megara, which thereby passed from the Ionians 
to the Dorians. Strabo. (L.) This inscription was sub:equently . 
imitated by Hadrian, upon the monument which he eiccted. be- 
tween the old and new city of Athens: on cne side he wrote,. 


This is Athens, the old city of Theseus; 
and on tlie other, 
This is the city of Hadrian, not of Theseus.* 


68 These games must have been instituted long after the assigned : 
date of Hercules, as Strabo proves that they were unknown in the. 
time of: Homer, Perhaps indeed they had sunk into neglect, and. 
were. only revived ‘by Iphitus at the era, which is usually assigned’ 
for their commencement.* | 

69 So denominated from the Isthmus of Peloponncsus, upor. 
which they took placc.* : - 
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read, that any other of his fellow-warriors made 
any Ee pen mene Bion however aflirms, that 
he took and carried her off by a stratagem. The 
Amazons (he informs us) being naturally lovers of 
men, were so far from avoiding Theseus, when he 
Soa har coasts, that they sent him pre= 
sents. — invited Antiope, who brought 
into his ship; and, as soon as she was aboard, set 
sail, But the account of one Menecrates, who 
yee a History of Nice in Bithynia, is that 
eseus, having Antiope aboard his vessel, remain- 
ed in those parts some time; and that he was at- 
tended in this expedition by three young men of 
Athens, who were brothers, Euneos, Thoas, and 
Soloén. The last of these, unknown to the rest, fell 
in love with Antiope, and communicated his passion 
to one of his anions, who applied to her about 
the affair, She firmly rejected his pretensions, .but 
treated him with civility, and prudently concealed 
the matter from Theseus. But Solodn in despair 
having leaped into a river and drowned himself, 
Theseus then sensible of the cause and the young 
man’s passion, lamented his fate, and in his-sorrow. 
recollected an order of the priestess, which he -had 
formerly received at Delphi; that when; in some 
country, he should be: labouring under the 
t affliction, he should build: a city there, and 
leave some of his followers to govern it. Hence he 
called the city which he built Pythopolis, after the 
ian god, and the neighbouring river, in honour 
the young man, Soléon. He left the two surviving 
brothers to govern it, and give it laws; and along 
with them Hermus, who was of one of the best. fa- 
milies in Athens. From him the inhabitants of 
is calla certain place in their city Hermus’ 
ouse, and by exchanging an accent”, transfer the 
honour from the hero to the gad (Mercury). 
Hence the war with the Amazons took it’s: rise. 


% The acute for the circumflex." . 
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And it appears to have been no slight or womanish 
enterprise; for they could not have encamped in 
the town, or joined battle on the ground about the 
Pnyx”, and the Museum”’, or fallen in so ini 

a manner upon the city of Athens, unless bey Ory 
first reduced the country about it. It is dil t 
indeed, to believe (though the story is told by Hel- 
lanicus) that they crossed the Cimmerian Bosporus” 
upon the ice; but that they encamped almost in the 
heart of the city is confirmed by the names of places, 
and by the tombs of those that perished there. 

_ There was a long pause and delay, before either 
army would begin the attack. At last ‘Theseus, 
the direction of some oracle, having offered a saeri- 
fice to Fear’’, directed the onset. It was fought in 
the month Boédromion, upon the day, on which the 
Athenians still celebrate the feast called Boédro- 
mia. Clidemus, who is minutely particular, states 
that the left wing of the Amazons moved toward 
what is now called the Amazonium, and that the 
right extended as far as the Pnyx near Chrysa + that. 
the Athenians first engaged with the left wing of the 
Amazons, falling upon them from the Museum; 
and: that the tombs of the slain are in the street 
leading to the gate called Piraica, which is by the 
monument erected in honour of Chalcodon, where 
the Athenians were routed by the Amazons, and 


1% The Pnyx was a place (near the citadel) where the of 
Athens used to assemble, and where the orators addressed t 
upon public affairs (L.) :—so called from the crowded 
that quarter ; or, according to others, from the conflux of the pub- 
lic assemblies.* tes 

75 The Museum was upon a little hill over-against the citadel, 
and probably so called from a temple of the Muses paps 
rather from the poet Museus, who recited his verses, was af- 
terward interred in it. (Pausan, i, 25.)* fons 

76 The channel between the Palus Maotis, hod, the Sea of 
‘Asoph, and the Kuxine or Black Sea.* =e 

77 The heathens considered not only the passions, but even dis- 
tempers and tempests, as divinities; and worshipped them, that 
they might do them no harm. (L.) For ®a», which occurs in the 
text, H. Etienne has very justly substituted Oc», See the Life of 
Alexander, Vol. FV. not. (97.)* 
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fied as far as the temple of the Furies®: bu 
that the left wing of the Athenians, which charged 
from the Palladium, Ardettus”, and the Lyceum, 
drove the right wing of the enemy to their camp, 
and slew many of them; and “that after four 
months, a peace was concluded by means of 
Boa ‘for so this author calls the Amazon, who 
lived’ is, not Antiope): others however 
inform us that this heroine fell fighting by Theseus” 
side, being pierced with a dart by Molpadia ; and 
that a pillar, by the temple of the Olympian Earth™, 
was set up over her grave. Nor is it to be ¢ 
as matter of wonder ‘that, in the account of things 
so very ancient, history should be thus uncertain ; 
since we are told that some Amazons, wounded 
iope, were privately sent to Chalcis to be cured, 
and | some were buried there at a place now 
called Amazonium. But a se iat ers ended by’ 
a league, we may assuredly gather ‘a place 
pry» Scab near aie temple of Theseus, 
where it was ratified by oaths ; as well as from an 
ancient sacrifice, which is offered to the Amazons 
the day before the feast of Theseus. The people of” 
58 ‘This temple indeed was not then in existen: i ; 
wt egy teal ef Oren (Pea iS 
the x 1 by Plutarch, is not therefore the less ‘accurately: 


7 The Palladium was a court for the trial of murtherers. 4 
_ Ardettus was so named trom an Athenian hero, who had quelled. 
the discords of his fellow-citizens, and induced them to bind them. 
selvesby an oath to mutual union. Of this oath (called ¢ the Heliatic’) 
the formula is preserved by Demosthenes (in Timocr.) containing 
aonalemce Ceres, and Jupiter. Upon the situation 
of the place where it was administered, and the etymology of it’s 


name, opinions are entertained.* 
eo is is meant the moon, so called (as Plutarch, in his 
‘Treatise on the Cessation of Oracles, supposes) because, like the 
Genii or Demons, she is neither so perfect as the gods, nor so ims 
‘asman. But, as some of the philosophers (we mean the 
had astronomy enough afterward to conclude that the _ 
san isthe centre of this system, we presume it might occur to 
thinking men in the more carly ages, that the moon was an opaque, 
aad therefore. ly a terrene body.’ She was sometimes, likes: 
wise, called the Terrestrial Star. . ‘ 
pn? 
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Megara likewise show a place, in the figure of a 
lozenge, where some Amazons were buried, as you 
go from the market-place to Rhus. Others also are 
said to have, died by Cheronea, aid to have been 
buried, by the rivulet, which it seems was formerly 
called Thermodon, but now Hemon; of which I 
have given a farther account in the Life of De- 
mosthenes. It appears too that the Amazons tra- 
versed. Thessaly, not without opposition; for their 
sepulchres are shown to this day, between Sco- 
tussea and Cynoscephale. iy ga 
This is all, that. is memorable in the sory obits 
Amazons: for as to what the author of the’ i 
relates, of the Amazons rising to take yengeance for 
tiope, when Theseus quitted her and married 
Phaedra, and of their being slain by Hercules, it has 
plainly the air of fable. e married Phaedra indeed 
after. the death of Antiope, having had by the Ama- 
zon a son named. Hippolytus, or (according to Pin- 
dar*') Demophéon. As to the calamities which 
hefel Phedra and Hippolytus, since the historians do 
not differ from what the writers of tragedy have said 
of them, we may consider them as matters of fact. 
Some other marriages of Theseus are spoken of 
have not been represented upon the stage) whiel 
had neither an honourable beginning, nor a happy 
* In this, Pindar has fullen into-a mistake, aphin # 
Pt fh his aes ae Pha: the. other was duces a hes 
is marriage wit t Hi to 
Hep Sie tory sootice lira qten of Teceane basal 
terward to some Athenian games, Phaedra fell in love with 3 
and, having solicited him in vain to a compliance, ina fit of re- 
sentment accused him to Theseus of having made an “upon 
her chastity. The fable adds, that Theseus prayed wr Neptune 
punish him by some violent death ; and, all solemn exe (ace 
cording to the notions of the heathens) necessarily taking effect, as 
Hippolytus was riding along the sea-shore, Neptune sent two sear 
calves, which frightened the horses, overturned the i 
tore him to pieces, The poets subjoin, that the lustful qt 
herself for gris fy, and that 4 Diane being take with 
, tying the ich it had brought 
fen rites valle 3 polis him to life, pra fed 
pion of her diversions, 
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conclusion. For he is said to have forcibly carried 
off Anaxo of Troezene; and, having slain Sinnis 
and Cercyon, to have committed rapes upon their 
daughters: to have married Periboea likewise the 
mother of Ajax, and Phereboea, and lope the 
daughter of Iphicles. Besides, they charge him 
with attaching himself to gle, the daughter of 
Panopeus (as above related) and for her sake de- 
serting Ariadne, contrary to the rules both of justice 
and honour ; but above all with the rape of Helen, 
which involved Attica in war, and ended in his 
banishment and death, of which we shall speak more 
at large by and by. 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken 
by the heroes of those times, Herodorus thinks that 
‘Theseus was not concerned in any of them, except 
in assisting the Lapithe against the Centaurs. Others 
‘write, that he attended Jason to Colchos, and Me- 
‘leager in killing the boar; and that thence came 
the. proverb, ‘“ Nothing without Theseus.” It is 
allowed however that: ‘Theseus, without any assist- 
ance, did himself perform many great exploits; and 
that these extraordinary instances of his valour gave 
occasion to the saying, “ This man is another Her- 
-cules.”” He assisted Adrastus likewise, in recover- 
ing the bodies of those who fell before Thebes; not 
by defeating the Thebans in battle, as Euripides has 
it in his tragedy, but by persuading them to a 
truce, for so most writers agree; and Philochorus 
‘is of opinion, that this was the first truce for burying 
the dead ever negotiated. But Hercules was, in- 
deed, the first, as we have shown in his Life, who 
‘gave up to the enemy their dead. The burying- 
place of the common soldiers: is to be seen at Eleu- 

_ € This however Isocrates likewise affirms, in his Panegyric upon 
Helen; though in his Panata. he observes, that Theseus sent em- 
‘bassadors to Eteocles: but the apparent contradiction is reconciled 
‘by his contemporary Lysias, who relates that Theseus, after an in- 
‘effectual attempt at negotiation, had more successful recourse to 
arms,* 
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there, and of the officers at Eleusis ; in which 
icular Theseus gratified Adrastus. A®schylus, 
“in whose tragedy of the Eleusinians Theseus is in- 
troduced relating the matter as above, contradicts 
what Euripides has delivered in his Suppliants. _ 
The friendship between Theseus and Pirithéus is 
* said to have commenced thus : Theseus being much 
celebrated for his strength and valour, Pirithous was 
desirous to prove it, and therefore drove’ 
oxen from Marathon: and, when he heard that ‘The- 
seus pursued him in arms, instead of flying he turn- 
ed back to meet him. But, as soon as they met, 
each was so struck with admiration of the other's 
person and courage, that they laid aside all thoughts 
of fighting ; and Pirithéus, first giving Theseus his 
hand, bade him be judge in this cause himself, and 
he would willingly abide by his sentence. ‘Theseus, 
in his turn, left the cause to him, and desired him to 
be his friend and fellow-warrior.. They then con- 
firmed their friendship with an oath.  Pirithéus sub- 
sequently marrying Deidamia™ entreated Theseus 
to visit his country, and to become acquainted with 
the Lapithe *. The had also invited the Centaurs to 
the entertainment. These in their cups behaving 
with insolence and indecency, and not even refrain- 
ing from the women, the Lapithe rose up in their 
defence, killed some of them upon the spot, and 
soon afterward beating them in a set battle, with 
the assistance of Thescus drove them out of the 
country. Herodorus gives a different account of the 
matter. He says that, hostilities being already be- 
gun, Theseus came in aid to the Lapithe, and 
had the first sight of Hercules; having made it hi 


2 A city of Attica on the confines of Boeotia, (Pausans i, $8.) 

®% All other writers call her Hippotlamia, except Propertius, who 
calls her Ischomache. (II. ii.9.) She was the daughter of 

85 Homer calls the Lapith:, ‘ heroes.’ ‘The Centaurs are fei, 
ed to have been half-men half-horses, either from their ty, oF 
because (if not the inventors of horsemanship) they gei ap 
peared on horseback. 
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business to find him out at Trachin ©, where he re- 
posed himself after all his wanderings and labours: 
and that this interview passed in marks of great re- 
spect, civility, and mutual compliments. We rather 
however prefer those historians, who assure us, that 
they had very frequent interviews; and that by 
means of Theseus Hercules was initiated into the 
Mysteries of Ceres *’, having first obtained Justration, 
as he desired, on account of several involuntary pol- 
lutions. 

Theseus was now fifty years old, according to Hel- 
Janicus, when he was concerned in the rape of Helen, 
who had -not yet arrived at her maturity. Some 
writers, thinking this one of the heaviest chargeg 
against him, endeavour to correct it by saying, that 
tt was not Theseus that carried off Helen, but Idas 
and Lynceus who committed her to his care; and 
that therefore he refused to give her up, when de- 
manded by Castor and Pollux: or rather that she 
was delivered to him by Tyndarus himself, to keep 
her from Enarsphorus, the son of Hippocdon, wha 
endeavoured to possess himself by violence of her, 
though then but a child. But what authors gene- 
rally agree in, as most probable, is as follows: the 
two friends went together to Sparta, and having seen 
the gil dancing in the temple of Diana Orthia ®, 


86 A small place, near Mount CEta.* | 
87 Prior to mitiation in the Greater Mysteries at Eleusis, a public 
lustration in the Less (celebrated ut Agra, near the Ilissus) was in- 
dispensably necessary. After preparing himself by fasting and con- 
tinence, the claimant was made to kneel upon the extended skin of 
a pregnant sow, which had been previously sacrificed to Jupiter j 
washed with sea-water, in which had been mingled salt, laurel, and 
barley ; then passed through the fire, and finally crowned with 
flowers. A subsequent year of noviciate was employed in studying 
the ceremonies of this new Revelation, to all of which (except a 
few esoteric ones, reserved for the priesthood ) he was fully admit- 
ted. He afterward wore the dress, in which he had been initiated, 
til it dropped in pieces; it was then consecrated to Ceres or Pro- 
serpine, or preserved for the use of children. (See Meursius on 
these particular Mysteries, &c.) * 
. £3 Upon the altar of this temple the Spartans used to whip their 
children with the utmost severity, to teach them fortitude. Helen, 
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earried her off and fled. Their pursuers following 
no farther than Tegea, they thought themselves se: 
eure; and, having traversed Felon ae 
into an agreement, that he who should gain Helen 
by lot should have her to wife, on condition of assist- 
ing to procure a wife for the other. . In con: 

‘these terms, the lots being cast, she fell to The- 
seus ; who received the virgin, and conveyed. her, 
as she was not yet marriageable, to Aphidna. Here 
he placed his mother with her, and committed them 
to the ¢are of his friend Aphidnus, charging him to 
_keep them in the utmost secrecy and safety ; while, 
to his debt of service to Pirithéus, he himself 
travelled with him into Epirus, with a view to the 
daughter of Aidoneus, king of the Molossi. ‘This 
= named his wife Proserpine™, his — 

ré, and his dog Cerberus: with this dog he 
manded all his daughter’s suitors to Bch poo 
her to him that should overcome him. t under- 
standing that Pirithéus came not with an intention 
to court his daughter, but'to carry her off by force”, 
he seized both him and his friend, destroyed Piri- 
théus immediately by means of his dog, and shut up 
‘Theseus in prison. \ . 

In the mean while Menestheus, the son of Peteus, 
grandson of Orneus, ‘and great-grandson of Erech- 
theus, appeared ; the first (it is said) that undertook 
to be a demagogue, and by his eloquence to ingra- 


thereputed daughter of Jupiter by Leda the wife of Tyndarus, 
hentute carried of by Theseus and Pirithéus, was at the utmost 
‘under'ten years of age.* 
“#9 Avcity near Athens.* 
99 Proserpine and Coré was the same person, daughter to Aido~ 
ineus; whose wife was'named Ceres, Plutarch hi tells us so in 
+ his:Morals, where he adds that by Proserpine is meant the Moan, 
whom Plato, or the God of Darkness, sometimes carries off. Coré, 

indeed, signifies nothing more than ¢ young woman? or * dau 
and they might say a daughter of Epirus,’ as we say a) 
of Brance,? or ¢ of Spain.” . 

% Plato however (Repub, iii.) wishing to'sereen these ¢ sons of 
the ‘gods? irom sueli discreditable imputations, rejects this tradi- 
tion, ? 
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tiate himself with the people. He endeavoured also 
to exasperate and seduce the nobility, who had but 
ill borne with Theseus for some time from the re- 
flexion that he had deprived every person of family 
of his separate government and command, and shut 
them up together in one city, where he used them as 
his subjects and slaves. Among the common people 
he sowed disturbance by telling them that, though 
they pleased themselves with the dream of liberty, 
in fact they were robbed of their country and reli- 
gion; and, instead of many good and native kings, 
were lorded over by one man, a new-comer and a 
stranger. While he was thus busily employed, the 
war declared by the Tyndaride greatly helped for- 
ward the sedition. Some plainly affirm, that they 
were invited by Menestheus to invade the country. 
At first they forbore proceeding to hostilities, and 
only demanded their sister: but the Athenians an- 
swering, that they neither had her among them nor 
knew where she was, they began their warlike ope- 
rations. Academus however, finding it out by some 
means or other, told them she was concealed at 
Aphidne. Hence not only the ‘T'vndaride treated 
him honourably during his life, but the Laccdx- 
monians, who in after-times often made inroads into 
Attica, and laid waste all the country besides, spared 
the Academy for his sake. But Dicsearchus asserts 
that Echedemus and Marathus, two Arcadians, be- 
ing allies to the Tyndaride in that war, the place 
which is now denominated the Academy, was from 
one of them first called Echedemy ; and that from 
the other the district of Marathon had it’s name, be- 
cause he freely offered himself, in pursuance of some 
oracle, to be sacrificed at the head of the army. Toa 
Aphidne then they came, where they beat the ene- 
my in a set battle, and afterward: took the city, and 
rased it to the ground. There (they tell us) Alycus, 
the son of Sciron, was slain fighting for Castor and 
Pollux; and that a certain place, within the terri- 
‘tories of Megara, is called Alycus from his having 
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been buried there: and Hereas writes, / 
received his death from Theseus’ own hand. 
verses also are cited, as a proof in point : 


For bright-haic'd Helen he was slain 
By Theseus, on Aphidna’s plain. 


But it is not probable that Aphidne would haye 
been taken, and his mother made prisoner, had 


what he stated; for, though conquerors, they des’ 
only to be admitted to the Mysteries, to which 
Mado less claim than Hercules, since they wi 
equally allied to the city. This request was As 
granted them, and they were adopted by Aphidnt 
as Hercules was by Pylius”. They had also divine 
honours paid them, with the title of Anakes, which was 
given them, either on account of the truce [anaci 
which they made, or because of their great care 
no one should be injured, though there were so m: 
troops in_the city (for the phrase anakis echein 
nifies to keep, or take care of any thing; and f 
this reason, perhaps, kings are called Anaktes): 
some again ‘say, they were called Anakes, because 
of the appearance of their stars; for the Athenians 
use the words anekas and anekathen instead of and 
and anéthen, that is, ‘ above’ or ¢ on high *” im 
9* For Castor and Poll like him, wi iter, fr 
som the Atheglasa. foo pecvendad, > dorve hee gee 
necessary, however, that they should be naturalised before theyave 
admitted to the Mysteries; and, accordingly, they were ni 
by adoption, co 
98 King of Thespie in Becotia.® ‘ ee 
94 OF these M. Ricard prefers the second, as best confirmed by 
the name given to kings.* 
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We are told that A:thra (the mother of Theseus) 
who was now a prisoner, was carried to Lacedemon, 
and thence with Helen to Troy; and that Homer 
confirms it when, speaking of those that waited upon 
Helen, he mentions ' 


—_——_——— The beauteous Clymene, 
And /Ethra born of Pittheus. 


Others reject this verse, as not Homer’s®™; as they 
do also the story of Munychus, who is said to have 
beer the fruit of a secret commerce between Demo- 
phdon and Laodice, and brought up by /thra at 
Troy. But Ister, in the thirteenth book of his his- 
tory of Attica, gives an account of /Ethra different 
from all the rest. He was informed (it seems) that 
after the battle, in which Alexander or Paris was 
routed by Achilles and Patroclus in Thessaly near 
the river Sperchius, Hector took and plundered the 
city of Troezene, and carried off /Ethra, who had 
been left there. ‘This, however, is highly impro- 
bable. 

It happened that Hercules, in passing through 
the country of the Molossi, was entertained by 
Aidoneus the king; who accidentally mentioned 
to him the bold attempts of Theseus and Pirithéus, 
and the manner in which he had punished them 
when discovered. Hercules was much disturbed to 
hear of the inglorious death of the one, and the 
danger of the other. As to PirithGus, however, he 
thought it vain to make any expostulations ; but he _ 
begged to have Theseus released, and Aidoneus 
granted his request. Theseus, thus set at liberty, 
returned to Athens, where his party was not yct 


95 It appears indeed scarcely probable, that Helen should have 
‘as a waiting-maid one, who was her mother-in-law and had been a 
queen: and yet this story of AEthra’s captivity seems not a little 
corroborated by a pictare, which existed at Delphi, where she was 
to be seen shaven as a slave, and her grandson Demophon was re-. 

resented as meditating the means of her deliverance. (Paysan. 
%- 25.)* - So 
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entirely suppressed: and whatever temples and 
groves the city had assigned to him, he consecrated 
them all, except four, to Hercules, and called them 
(as Philochorus relates) instead of Thesea, Hera- 
clea®. But desiring to preside in the eommon- 
wealth, and direct it as before, he found himself 
encompassed with turbulence and sedition: for 
those, who were his enemies before his departure, 
had now added to their hatred a contempt of his 
authority; and he beheld the people so general ly 
corrupted ‘that, instead of silently executi x hi 
commands, they wished to be flattered into 
duty. Upon attempting to reduce them by 
he was overpowered by the ployee of f 
Finding his affairs therefore desperate, 
sent his children into Eubeea to pipette: 
of Chalcodon; and after uttering solemn e: 
tions against the Athenians at Gargettus, 
there is still a place thence called Ara 
himself sailed to Scyros”. There he ima, 
should find hospitable treatment, as he had a p 
ternal estate in that island. Lycomedes was th 
king of the Scyrians. ‘To him therefore he ay 
and desired to be put in possession of his 
intending to settle there. Some say, he 
sistance of him pee the Athenians. But 
medes, either jealous of the glory of Th 
willing to oblige Menestheus™, having led 1 
the highest cliffs of the country on pret nce 
thence showing him his lands, threw him | 
headlong from the rocks, and killed him, ~ 
say he fell of himself, missing his step, as he 
a walk according to his custom after supper. — 


9% "This consecration ‘Theseus is represented by Euripides, in his 
Hercules Raving, as promising to his deliverer.¥ _! 

97 ‘This island is epposite to Eubora, ‘The ungrateful Athenians 
were in process of time made so sensible of the effects Prerons 
that to appease his ghost, they appointed solemn begins ond 
divine honours to his memos 

9 Or, as others state, having detected him in his xlegeanie 
corrupt the loyalty of his subjects, and the chastity of his wife 


9 


After the Median war, when Phaedon was archon, 
The Athenians consulting the oracle. of Apollo, 
were ordered. by the priestess to take up the bones 
of Tbeséns, rtd Jay them in an hono le place at 
Athens, where they were to be preserved with the 
greatest care’, it it was difficult to take them 

st heey aad eee au of his tod ry, he 
contest with the Dorians and Heraclide, B, C. 10703 having 
Jearned, | the oracle had promised victory to those, whose chief 
upon this account, conceived 

¥. esteemed none worthy to bear 


fore committed the 
if to whom they oe 


: of this. ny 

family of Codrus (the Medontide) ending, the Athenians created 
annual Arehons, and instead of one appointed nine every year. 
Of these state-officers see a farther account, in the Notes on the 
Life of Solon. 

ate neatly superstition and infidelity are allied! Who does 
not in amore modern instance, the solecistic mummery 
of bones transferred by atheists to a Pantheon; and that divinity 
conferred by apotheosis upon mortals, which was denied to God! 
‘To thisypassage Dr. Middleton refers, in his ¢ Letter from Rome,? 
to * show the exact conformity between Popery and Paganism, 
from the ‘ superstitious veneration and solemn translations of re- 
Jiques, which make "so great a part. of the Popish worship, and 


-— 
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up, or even to discover the grave; on account of | 
‘the savage and inhospitable disposition of the bar- 
barians who dwelt in Scyros’”. Nevertheless, Cie 
mon having taken’ the island (as is related in his 
Life) madison very desirous to find out the place 
where ‘Theseus was buried, by chance saw an eagle 
on a certain eminence breaking the ground, we are 
told, and scratching it up with his talons.. This he 
considered as divine direction ; and digging there, 
found the coffin of a man of extraordinary size, with 
a lance of brass and_a sword lying by it. When 
these remains were brought to Athens in Cimon’s 
galley, the Athenians received them with splendid 
processions and sacrifices; and were as mucli trans- 
ported, as if Theseus himself-had returned to the 
city. He lies interred in the middle of the town, 
near the Gymnasium : and this isa place of refuge — 
for servants and all persons of ‘mean condition, w | 
fly from men in power; as Theseus, while he 
lived, was a humane and benevolent plies who. 
graciously received the petitions of 


e indigent. 
The chief sacrifice is offered to him on the eighth of 
Pyanepsion, the day upon which he returned with 
the young men from Crete. ‘They sacrifice to him 
likewise on each eighth day of the other months; 
either because he first'arrived from Troezene om the 
eighth of Hecatomboeon (as Diodorus the geogra- 
pher relates), or else thinking this number above all 
others niost proper, because he was said to be the son 
of Neptune, whose solemn feasts are observed on 
the eighth day of every month. For the number 
eight, as the first cube of an eyen number, and 


which (as here also), are usually grounded on some pretended 
vision or revelation from’ heaven.’ (Prefatory Discourse, p. Ixii. 
8yo. 1 

a This account of ‘the Scyrians can hardly be admitted by 
those, who recollect that Achilles had been sent, seven centuries’ 
before the age of Cimon, to the court of Lycomedes; and that 
Scyros, from it’s proximity to Eubcea, must necessarily haye had? 
some intercourse with Greece.* : 

#°= Could he have had a nobler monument? * 
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the double of the first square’®, properly repre- 
sents the firmness and immoveable power of this 
god, who thence has the names of Asphalius and 
Gaieochus. 


7°23 This doctrine of numbers, derived through Pythagoras from 
the Egyptians, was a great favourite with Plutarch.* 


THE 


LIFE. 


OF 


ROMULUS. 


SUMMARY. 


Different opinions about the origin of Rome; and of the tutn bro- 
thers, Romulus and Remus. Most probable account of their birth. 
They are suckled by a wolf. Their first employments ; and quar- 

rel with Numitor’s herdsmen. Remus addresses that prince with 
great intrepidity. Faustulus arrested by Amulius’ guards. Amu- 
lius slain by Romulus and Remus. Foundation of Rome. Dis- 
pute between the brothers. Remus slain by Romulus. Ceremonies 
observed in marking out the walls of the city. Epoch of it’s foun- 
dation. Distribution of the people ; establishment of the senate. 
Right of patronage. Rape of the Sabines. Origin ofthe Talasste. 
Embassy of the Sabines. Romulus’ victory over the Coeninenses. 
Origin of the Triumph. Conquests of Romulus ; war of the Sa- 
bines. Battle in Rome between the Romans and Sabines. Ro- 
mulus, pressed by the enemy, invokes Jupiter Stator. The Sabine 
women declare in favour of the Romans. The two nations unite. 
Form of public deliberations. Festivals of the Romans. Veestals, 
and the Sacred Fire. Laws of Romulus. Death of Tats. 
Fidene taken. The Camerini defeated. War with Ven. Ro- 
mulus abuses his power. The patricians discontented. He sud- 
denly disappears. Conjectures about his death. The people ree 
strained from insurrection by Proculus. Some Grecian fables, 
like those circulated about Romulus. Reflections upon the nature 


of the soul. Different interpretations of the name * Qutrénts.’ 
The Caprotine Nones. 
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EF ROM whom, and for what cause, the city of 
Rome obtained that name, of which the glory has 
diffused itself over the world, historians are not 
agreed®. Some say that the Pelasgi®, after they had 
over-run great part of the globe, and conquered 
many nations, settled there ; and gave their city the 
name of Rome‘, on account of their strength in war. 
Others inform us that, when Troy was taken, some 
of the Trojans having escaped. and gained their 
ships put to sea, and being driven by the winds upon 
the coasts of Tuscany came to an anchor in the 
river Tiber: that here, their wives being much fa- 
tigued and no longer able to bear the hardships of 
the sea, one of them superior to the rest in birth 
and prudence, named Roma, proposed that the 

should burn the flect: that, this having been effected, 


* Upon this subject, to adopt the most generally-received date, 
we must place the foundation of Rome at B. C. 733. Ol. vi. 4.3 and 
the death of Romylus B. C. 716. A. U. C. 38, But, though these 
events are universally allowed to have happened at ‘a period not 
long prior to the christian era, they are mvdlvéd in much uncer- 
tainty. Some represent them as astronomical allegories; ethers 
confine the obscurity of the history of Rome to the . reigns of it’s 
seven kings, which include a space of 244 years; while a third class” 
adit of little as well authenticated, which is referred to any of the 
five first centuries from it’s fuundation. The writers of Greece, 
indeed (at that time almost the ony writers, and they too chicfly 
poets or fabulist historians ) cared little for what was passing in Italy ; 
and Numa left nothing behind him, except what had reference to 
religion or philosophy. ‘The aunalists of Rome began to make their 
appearance only about the time ef the first Punic war.* | 

2 Such is the uncertainty of the origin of Imperial Rome, and 
indeed of most cities and nations, that are of any considerable anti- 
quity. That of Rome might be the more uncertain, because it’s 
first inhabitants, being a coilcction of fugitives and outlaws from 
other nations, could not be supposed to leave histories behind them. 
Livy however, and most of the Latin historians, agree that Rone 
was built by Romulus, and both the city and the people named after 
him; wile the vanity of the Greck writers seeks to refer almost 
every thing, and Roe among the rest, to a Grecian original. . 

* These, originally tron. Argpadia, were the aldest inhabitants of 
Greece; whente they were driven into Thessaly, and thence into. 
Epirus, Macedug, Italy, Crete, and Asia.*.. 

+ “Popn signifies ‘ strength.’ See also Festus, voc. Roma. 
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the men were at first much exasperated; but after. 
ward through necessity fixed their seat on the Ps 
latine hill, and in a short time found things succeed 
beyond their expectation, for the country was good’ 
and the people hospitable: that therefore, beside 
ther honours paid to Roma, they called their ci 
‘as she was the cause of it’s being built) after her 
name. Hence too, we are informed, the custom 
arose for the women to salute their relations and 
husbands with a kiss; because those women, re 
they had burned. the ships, used such kind of en- 
dearments to appease their husbands’ resentment." 
Among the various accounts of historians, it is 
said that Roma was the daughter of Italus and Leu- 
caria; or of Telephus the son of Hercules, and 
married to Aineas; or of Ascanius the son of 
AEneas, and that she gave name to the city; or 
that Romanus, the son of Ulysses and Circe, 1 
it; or Romus, the son of Aimathion, whom Dio- 
medes sent from Troy; or Romus king of the 
Latins, after he had anaes the ‘Tuscans*, who 
passed originally from Thessaly into Lydia, and 
thence into Italy. Even they who, with the greatest 
proven, declare that the city had its name from 
mulus, are far from agreeing about his ¢ : 
tion: for some state that he was the son of 4 
and Dexithea, the daughter of Phorbus, and was 
brought an infant into Italy with his brother Remus; 
that all-the other vessels were lost by the violence 
of the flood, except that containing the children, 
which driving gently ashore where the bank was 
level, they were saved beyond expectation, and 


°$ Whatever desirable things Nature has scattered frugally in 
other countries, were formerly found in Italy, as in their origi 
seminary. But there has been so little encouragement given to 
the cultivation of the soil, since it became subject to the ffs, 
that it is now comparatively barren. aqua yy 
6 That these Tuscans however werg not the same as the i, 
nor even.a colony trom Lydia, is inferred by Dion. Halicy with, 
great probability, from the difference of their language, customs, 
religion, and laws-* : : 
wt 
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place from them called Rome. Some wil have it 
that Roma, daughter of the Trojan woman who 
was marricd to Latinus, the son of -Telemachus, 
was the mother of Romulus, Others say that Amilia, 
the daughter of Aéneas and Lavinia, had him by 
Mars: and others again give an account of his birth, 
which is entirely fabulous. There appeared, it seems, 
to Tarchetius king of the Albans, who was the worst. 
and most barbarous of men, a supernatural vision. 
in his own house, the figure of Priapus rising out 
of the chimney-hearth, and staying there many days. 
The goddess Tethys had an oracle in Tuscany’, 
which being consulted upon the occasion, gave this 
answer to Tarchetius; That it was necessary some 
virgin should admit the “embraces of the phantom, 
from which would spring a son eminent for valour, | 
good fortune, and strength of body. Upon this 
Tarchetius acquainted one of his daughters with the 
prediction, and ordered her to entertain the appa- 
rition; but she, declining it, sent her maid. When 
Tarchetius knew this, he was highly offended, and 
confined them both, intending to put them to death. 
Vesta however appeared to him in a dream, and 
forbade his killing them’; directing, that the young 
wonien should weave a certain web in their fetters, 
and when that was finished should be given in mar-. 
riage. They wove therefore, in the day-time; while 
others, by -Tarchctius’ order, unravelled it in the 
night. “The woman having twins by this commerce, 
‘Tarchetius delivered them to one Teratius, with an 
injunction to destroy them. But, instead of that, he 
exposed them by a river-side; where a she-wolf 
eame and gave them suck, and various kinds of 
birds brought food for their support; till at last a 
herdsman, who beheld it with surprise, ventured to 
approach and take them up. Thus secured from 


7 There was no oracle of Tethys, but of Themis there was, 
Themis was the same with Carmenta, the mother of Evander, which 
Jast name she had, because she delivered her oracles ’m carmine, 
‘ in verses.’ , 
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danger, they grew up, attacked Tarchetius, 
‘overcame him. This is the account, which 
thion gives in his History of Italy. 2 

'. But the principal parts of that account, 

* desetyes the: most credit, and has the peas ke 
ber of vouchers, were first published amo 
Greeks by Diocles the Peparethian, whom | 
Pietot * commonly follows ; and though there « 
different relations of the matter, the stor 


y may be 
despatched in a few words, as follows: Thi Kings of 
Alba® descending .lineally from /Eneas, the sue- 


cession fell to two brothers, Numitor and / 
The latter divided"? the whole inheritance 
parts, setting the treasurés brought fr 
against the kingdom, and Numitor made chi 
the latter. Amulius then having the trea: 
consequently being more powerful than N 
éasily possessed himself of the kingdom 
fearing Numitor’s daughter might have chil 
pointed her priestess of Vesta, in which 
she was always to live unmarried and ay 
Some say her name was Ilia, some Rhea, and of 
Sylvia. “This lady, contrary to the law 


® Peparethus was one of the Cyclades, éminent for it’s 
Who Diocles was, is unknown; but Iabius Pictor, called b 
“the oldest Roman writer,’ was one of the deputies sent to 
after the fatal battle of Canne, to inquire into the means | 
ciliating the offended gods. He is charged, by Paty ius, with 
having treated the Carthaginians unjustly in his Annals. (Vo 
Hist, Lat. i. 3.)* , B 

9 From’ Eneas, down to Numitor and Amulius, there were 
thirteen Kings of the same race ; but we scarcely know any | 
them, except their nawes and the years of’ their 
‘Azauliyd We list GF theto, #lio Sirpasscdl His, bebeher fie 
understanding, drove’ him from the throne; and, inorder re 
it ie reed turthered: & eee NIA Ee oe son, 
erated his ter Rhea Sylvia tothe worship of Vesta. 

© Of aed Diva Hale. (i. 17.) siaiek no menting bat 

~ only’sdys that’ Antulius by for¢e seized the throne to the exelisie 

of his elder brother, a gaia was arent his - 
ment is apparetitly prove @ passage ivy (1. 6 wine 
niarks Hatin aes Ttonpults Remus were bhicsl wk “was 
method of determinisg -whiely of them, imright of seniority, shad 
ve the other.” in 


into tw 


destroy them. Some say, the name of the servant 
_was Faustulus; others, that this was the name of 
the person who took them up. Parsuant to: his 
orders, he put the children into a small trough or 
cradle, and went down toward the river with a de- 
sign to cast them in; but seeing it very rough, and 
running with a strong current, he was afiaid.to ap- 

roach it. He therefore laid them down near the 
Bars st departed. The flood increasing conti- 
nually set the trough afloat, and carried it gently 
down to a pleasant place now called Cermanum, 
but formerly (as it should seem) Germanum, be- 
cause they call brothers Germani. 

Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they 
called Ruminalis, either " “eo of raeave 
(as is generally supposed) or use the cattle 
there ruminated, or chewed the cud, during the 
noon-tide in the shade: or, rather, because of the 
suckling of the children there; for the ancient 
Latins called the breast ruma, and the goddess who 

over the nursery Rumilia", whose rites 
“celebrated without wine”, and only with liba- 
tions of milk. ‘The infants, as the goes, lying 
there were suckled by a she-wolf, and fed and taken 
care of by a wood-pecker. These animals are sacred 


7 The Romans called that goddess not Rumilia, but Rumina, (L.) 
. in his Excurs. 1V. on Virg. Ain, vii. rejects this deriva- 
tion, and the fable of the wolf as gael upon it; and thinks it much 
| more le that the city had it’s name from Itumon, the old ap- 
pellation of the Tiber. (Serv, ad Ain. viii. 90, &c,)* 
* As pernicious to that period of life.* 
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to Mars; and the wood-pecker is held 
nour and veneration by the Latins. § 
ful events contributed not a little to g 
the mother’s report, that she had the 
‘Mars ; though in this they inform us she 
deceived, having suffered. violence from 
who oe topes and rhe with her in armour. 
, the ambiguity of the nurse’s name gave 
tion the fable xe the Latins call not only 
wolves, but prostitutes, dupe ; and such w 
Larentia, the wife of the children’s fo 
Fanstulus. To her also the Romans offe 
and the priest of Mars honours her with lil 
the month of April, when they celebrate her fea 
Larentalia. : ‘ a 
~ ‘Ehey worship also another Larentia ”, on the fol- 
Jowing account: The keeper of the temple of Hi 
cules, having it seems little else to do, p 
‘to play a game at dice with the |, upon con 
ites ye He won, he should pe canis 
jJuable from that deity; but, if-he lost, he- 
provide a noble entertainment for him, and a 
ful woman to sleep with him. Then thro 
dice, first for the god and next for himself, 
“peared that he had lost. Willing therefore to $ 
is bargain, and to perform the stipulated — 
tions, he prepared a supper; and i deo 
purpose one Larentia, who was: very | andanenedat 


~ 43'This lady, M. Ricard remarks, should be called 
runtia, from the name of her keeper. She is sup sed 
same with Flora, who bequeathed her infamous weal th tothe | 
epee was honoured in return with the institution of 
ventious Fleral games. (Sée Varr. de L, L. y. 34 Macro. 
i..10., and Ovid. Fast. iv. 947. v. 331.) { Ls. 
All this howeyer the acute and classical Gifford, in a long 
upon Juv. vi, 249., pronounces ¢ an idle story ;’ affirms that © 
flowers of Italy had a presiding power, ages before Romeé or her 
senate was heard of,” and states the perplexities of some af 
Roman writers upon this subject, as well as the date of 
Yegal sanction extended to the Floralia, and his owno 
their remote and barbarous origin, with the time and w 
their celebration, &c.* 7 . 


ae 
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as yet little known, treated her in the temple, ‘where 
he had provided a bed, and after supper left her for 
the enjoyment of the god. Accordingly the deity 
(it is said) had intercourse with her, and ordered 
her to go early in the morning to the market-place, 
salute the first man whom she should meet, and make 
him her friend. ‘Ihe first that met her was one far 
advanced in years, and in opulent circumstances, 
Tarrutius by name, who had no children and had 
never been married. This man took Larentia to his 
bed, and loved her so well, that at his death he 
left her heir to his whole estate, which was very 
considerable; and she afterward bequeathed the 
greatest part of it by will to the people. It is added, 
that at the time when she was in high reputation, 
and considered as the favourite of a god, she sud- 
denly disappeared about the place where the former 
Larentia was laid. It is now called Velabrum, be- 
cause the river often overflowing, they passed it at 
this place in ferry-boats, to go to the Forum. This 
kind of passage they called velatura’*. Others de- 
rive the name from velum (‘a sail’) because they, 
who have the exhibiting of the pnblic shows, be- 
ginning at Velabrum, overshadow all the way that 
leads trom the Forum to the Hippodrome with 


‘4 This etymology is confirmed by Varro de L. L. iv. 7., who de- 
rives velahrum (as contracted from rehelabrum) from veho. 

The subsequent conjecture, which would deduce it’s origin from 
celum (as M. Dacier rightly observes) must be wrong; because the 
custom) alluded to of stretching canvas at the public shows com- 
menced, long after the date of the name Velabrum, at the time 
when Q. Catulus dedicated the Capitol. (Plin. H. N. xix. 1.) 

- M. Ricard gives a long note in this place, upon the fanciful theory 
of M. le Compte de Gebelin, who resolving the whole story of 
Romulus and Remus into an allegory, from considerations (whim- 
sically ingenious) of date, derivation, &c. identified them respectively 
with the summer and winter sun. Hercules is likewise by a strong 
effort brought in, ‘head and shoulders,’ as a parallel to Romulus: 
but the reader will not be sorry to escape the perusal of Egyptian 
or Pheenician calendars and etymologies. The number of the Dii 
Majores, twelve, was indeed temptingly critical for one disposed’ to 
allegorise about months, &c.* =; . . 
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canvas. ‘Upon these accounts, is the’ s¢eond La 
rentia so much honoured among the Romans. 
- In the ~~ Se 
brought up the children entirely undiscovered ; or 
rather, as others with more probability assert, Nu- 
mitor knew it from the first’’, and privately supplied 
the necessaries for their sanuttafenieoaii Gea 
said that, were sent to Gabii’*, and there in- 
stricted in letters, and other branches of educa- 
tion suitable to their birth; and history informs us, 
that they had the names of Romulus and Remus, 
from the teat of the wild animal which they had 
been seen tosuck. The beauty and dignity of their 
persons, even in their childhood, i 
nerous disposition; and as they grew up, they 
discovered great bravery, with an inclination to 
zardous attempts, and a spirit which nothing could 
subdue, But Romulus seemed more to cultivate the 
wers of reason, and to excel in political knows 
ledge; while, by his deportment among his neigh- 
bours in the employments of pasturage and hi 
he convinced them that he was born to 
rather than to obey. To their equals and-inferiors 
they behaved most courteously ; but they despised 
the king’s bailiffs and chief herdsmen, as not loftier 
than themselves in courage, though they were 
higher in authority, disregarding at once their threats 
and their resentment.. They applied themselves to 
generous exercises. and pursuits, considering not 
idleness and inactivity, but hunting, running, ba- 
nishing or apprehending robbers, and deli 
those who were oppressed, as liberal and praise- 


1 Seay 

*5 Numitor might build upon this the hopes of his re-establish: 
ment; but his knowing the place where the children were qi 
and supplying them with necessaries, is quite inconsistent with the 
manner of their discovery when grown up, which is the most inter 
resting part of the story. 

*6 An Alban colony, twelve miles from Rome, where (5 
to Dion. Halic. i. 19.) they were instructed in Greek literature, the 
Belles Lettres, and the use of arms,* 
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worthy. By these things they acquired considerable 


renown. 

A dispute arising between the herdsmen of Nu- 
mitor and Amulius, and the former having drivea 
away some cattle belonging to the latter, Romulus 
and Remus fell upon them, put them to flight, and 
recovered the greatest part of the booty. At this - 
conduct Numitor was highly offended ; but they lit- 
tle regarded his indignation. ‘Lhe first steps, which 
they took upon this occasion, were to collect and 
receive into their company persons of desperate fore 
tunes, and a number of slaves; a measure, which 
gave alarming proofs of their bold and seditious in- 
clinations. It happened that when Romulus was 
employed in sacrificing, for to that and to divination 
he was much inclined, Numitor’s herdsmen met with 
Remus, as he was walking with a small retinue, and 
attacked him. After some blows exchanged, and 
wounds given and received, Numitor’s people pre- 
vailed, and took Remus prisoner. He was carried 
before Numitor, and had several things laid to his 
charge ; but Numitor did not choose to punish him 
himself, from apprehension of his brother’s resent- 
ment. To him, therefore, he confidently applied 
for justice; since, though brother to the reigning 
prince, he had been injured by some of the royal 
servants. The people of Alba moreover expressing 
their uneasiness, and thinking that Numitor suffered 
great indignities, Amulius moved with their com- 
plaints delivered Remus to him, to be treated as he 
should think proper. When the youth was conducted 
to his house, Numitor was deeply struck with his 
appearance, as he was remarkable for size and 
strength: he observed likewise his presence of mind, 
and the steadiness of his looks, which had nothing 
servile in them, and remained unaltered undcr the 
sense of his present danger; and he was informed, 
that his actions and whole behaviour corresponded 
with these appearances. But, above all, some di- 
vine influence (as it seems) directing the beginnings 
| 9 , 


' 
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of the extraordinary events’ that. were’ to-fllow, 
Numitor, by his sagacity or by a fo’ 


ture suspecting the truth, 
ing the cir patient of hii births sf : 


nothing from ‘you, for you rete 
* princely manner than Amulius, since” 
« and examine before you punish’?: but: 


*livered us up, without making any baat | 


*¢ the matter. I have a twin-brother, 
“« we have believed ourselves the sons of Fat 
«and Larentia, servants of the king. 
*© we have been accused before you, and are 
“« sued by slander as to be in danger of our 
« hear nobler things concerning our birth. 
they be true or not, the present crisis ‘vill 
“© Our birth is said to have been ‘secret, out 
** in infancy miraculous. We were exposed te 
« and wild beasts, aud by them nourished ; 
« es a she-wolf, and fed by the attention of 
er, as we lay in a trough by the 
“ trough is still preserved, bound 
$y aca eles and inscribed with letters 


ue g subjoin anote from high authority upon this sul 
philosophical poet doth notably describe the danmahle 
proceedings of the judge of hell, agp owl 
»  Gaosius hac Rhadamanthus habet ——— 
Castigatque, auditgue dolos, ubsitane fateri 
‘rg. 
First he panisheth, and then he hearcth, and lastly 
confess, and makes and mars laws at his pleasure ; 8 
, in. the holy history, did to St. Paul: for the 1 
‘ Then the chief captaiz came near, and tool him, and.com 
ed him to be bound with two chains; and demanded 
and what he had done.’ Acts xxi. 33, But good 
these courses.” (Coke, 2 Inst. 55.)* 
7a Pagid had, undoubtedly, heard some vague story of | 
reservation in infancy ; und hence Remus’ 
as le that, if it were trae, the god who bad .thus 
protected them in their infancy, would deliver him 


——— 
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‘* effaced ; which may prove perhaps hereafter 
‘* useless tokens to our parents, when we are de- 
“ stroyed.” Numitor hearing this, and comparing 
the time with the young man’s looks, was con- 
firmed in the pleasing hope which he had con- 
ceived, and considered how he might consult his 
daughter about this affair; for she was still kept in 
close custody. 

Meanwhile Faustulus, having heard that Remus 
was taken and delivered up to punishment, desired 
Romulus to assist his brother, informing him clearly 
at the same time of the particulars of his birth; for 
he had previously only given dark hints about it, and 
signified just so much, as might divert the attention 
of his wards from every thing mean and discredit- 
able. Efe himself took the trough, and in all the 
tumult of concern and fear carried it to Numitor. 
His disorder raised some suspicion in the king’s 
guards at the gate, and that disorder increasing, 
while they looked earnestly upon him and perplexed 
him with their questions, he was discovered to have 
a trough under his cloke. There happened to be 
among: them one of those", who had had it in 
charge to throw the children into the river,.and who 
was concerned in the exposing of them. ‘This man 
seeing the trough, and knowing it again by it’s make 
and inscription, rightly guessed the business; and 
thinking it an affair not to be neglected, immedi- 
ately acquainted the king with it, and induced him 
to examine the matter. Amidst these pressing difli- 
culties, Faustulus did not entirely_preserve his pre- 
sence of mind, nor yet fully discover the matter. 
He acknowledged, that the children were indeed 
saved, but said that they kept cattle at a great dis- 
tance from Alba; and that he was carrying the 

® 


. ™9 This seems to contradict what Plutarch has above related, viz. 

that only one servant (most probably, Faustulus himself) had been 
ewiployed upon this unnatural commission: but Dion. Halic. ex- 
pressly states, that there were several so engaged ,* 
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trough to Ilia, who had often. 


fear or any ey 
piece for in his hurry” 
friend of Numitor, to inquire. te of him, | 
had any account that the children were 
When the man was come, and saw Remus a 
the embraces of Numitor, he endea 
firm him in the persuasion that the yout 
his geandson ; entreating him: at the sai 
takeinstantly the best measures that. 
vised, and give his zealous assistance 
their party. The occasion admitted no delay 
had been inclined to it; for Romulus. 
hand, and a number of ‘the citizens were 
about him, cither out of hatred or fear penne 
He brought also a considerable force 
him, divided into companies of a bundred 
headed by an officer who bore a handfa 
and shrubs upon a pole. These the 
Manipuli ; and hence it is, —_ this day 
of the same company are called Jan 
mus then having gained those within, and 
assaulting the palace from without, the tyr 
not what to do or whom to consult, but. 
doubts and perplexity was taken and 
irticulars, though mostly related by 

les the Peparethian, who seems 
the first that bitees about the foundin, 
ed page by some as fabulous g 

aps however we ought not to be so 
when we see what extraordinary events 
duces; nor, when we consider what he: 
ness ea attained, can we think it co 


ria Rothing can well appear more incredible than 
ed by Plutarch to Amulius; especolysiit ve 

hy it ke account of the same transaction 

Halic. i, 19.* 
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beef effected without some supernatural assistance 
at first, and an origin more than human*'. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles composed, 
the two brothers were not willing to live in Alba 
without governing there, nor yet to take the govern- 
ment upon them during their grandfather’s. life. 
Having therefore invested him with it, and paid due 
honours to their mother, they determined to dwell 
in a city of their own; and for that purpose to build 
one in the place, where they had received their first 
nourishment. This seems, at least, the most plan- 
sible reason for.their having quitted Alba: and per- 
haps too it was an unavoidable alternative, as a num- 
ber of slaves and fugitives was collected about them, 
either to see their affairs entirely ruined if these 
should disperse, or with them to seek another habi- 
tation : for that the people of Alba refused to permit 
the fugitives to mix with them, or to receive them 
ag citizens, sufficiently appears from the rape of the 
women ; which was not undertaken out of a licen- 
tious humour, but deliberately and through necces- 
sity from the want of wives, since after they scized 
them, they treated them with the utmest respect. 

Aa soon as the foundation of the city was laid, 
they opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which 
they called the Temple of the Asylwzan God”. Here 
they received all that came, and would neither de- 
liver up the slave to his master, the debtor to his 
creditor, nor the murtherer to the magistrate; de- 
claring, that they were directed by the oracle of 


2x This passage might be quoted, as an instance of the credulity 
of Plutarch; but it is perhaps a still stronger proof of his znconse- 
quence + for without false logic, as well as false religion, what con- 
nection can be traced between the ultimate flights of the Roman 
eagle, «and the story of the mirac:lous wolf ?* 

a2 It is not certain, who this God of Refuge waa. M. Dacier 
conjectures, Apollo. Dionysius of Halicarnagsus informs us, that 
an his time the place, where the Asyium had stood, was consecrated 
to Jupiter. Romulus did not at first receive the fugitives and out- 
Jaws within the walls, but allowed them the hill Saturnius, after-- 
ward called Capitolmus, for their habitation, 
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» to preserve the mek 


y were intent 

out the place. a8 
were which he. called ome > wot 
ee ean there; but Remus marked 
secure § Mount - 
of Rigoarium. The dispute was 
cision of augury; and for this purpos 
down in the open air, when Remus" 
saw six vultures, and Romulus twice a 
say, Remus’ account of the number 
pera and that of Romulus not so;_ but, 
Remus came up to him, he 
Hence the Romans, in their divination 
of birds, chiefly regard the vulture: 
pest of Pontus relates; that Fas 


‘ing any great action. 
because i is a creature the least mischi 
jicious neither to corn, nor shin 
only feeds upon carcasses ; and nei 
pref upon, any thing that has Ii 
33 Most of the Trojans, of whom there still 


in Augustus’ time, chose to follow the fortunes 
R ‘as did also the inhabitants of 


bd towns near Alba. 

#4 We find po mention lee of Remonium or Rig 

other writer. MS. reads ¢ Remoria* ai 
7 


prefer yracity carries 
pursuit of living animals; in which, road watwedl u 
12 
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it does not touch them even when dead, because 
they are of it’s own nature, whereas eagles, owls, 
and hawks tear and kill their kind ; and, according 
to A‘schylus, . a: 


What bird is clean, that fellow-birds devours ? 


Besides, other birds are frequently seen, and may 
be found-at any time; but a vulture is an uncommon , 
object, aud we have seldom met with any of their 
young: whence the rarity of them has occasioned 
in some an absurd opinion, that they migrate from 
other countries ; and soothsayers pronounce every 
unusual appearance preternatural, and the effect of 
a divine power. 

When Remus learned that he was imposed upon, 
he was highly incensed; and, as Romulus was open- 
ing a ditch round the place where the walls were to 
be built, he ridiculed some parts of the work, and ob- 
structed others. At last, as he presumed to leap 
over it, some report that he fell by the hand of Ro- 
mulus”; others, by that of Celer, one of his com- 


associates with others, contrary to the usual] practice of birds of 
prey. The rarity of these birds, mentioned below, may be added 
as a farther proof of the absurdity of the whole narrative.* 

27 The two brothers first differed about the place, where their 
new city was to be built; and referring the matter to their grandfa-’ 
ther, he advised them to have it decided by augury. In this augury, 
Romulus imposed upon Remus; and, when the former prevailed. 
that the city should be built upon Mount Palatine, the builders 
being divjded into two companies were ne better than two factions. 
At last Remus in contempt leaped over the fosse, and said, ¢ Thus 
will the enemy leap over it:’ upon which Celer gave him a deadly 
blow, and answered, * And thus will our c tizens repulse the ene- 
my.’ Romulus, according to some authors, was so much afflicted 
at the death of his brother, that he would have laid violent hands 

n himself, if he had not been prevented (L.) by the solicita- 
tions of Larentia. Dion. Halic. a 20.) says, that Remus leaped 
over the wall, when finished ; but this can surely refer only to their 
line of circummarcation. ) 

Plutarch here confounds the two stories of Remus’ death, of 
which Livy (i. 7,) details the separate accounts, though: he repre- 
sents that, which makes him fall by the hand of Romulus in a gene- 
ral squabble, as the more current,tradition.* mo 
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fiirrow round the boundaries. The business of those, 
that followed, was to turn all the clods raised by 
the plough inward to the city, and not to suffer any 
to remain-outward. This line described the compass 
of the city ; and between it and the walls is a space, 
called by contraction Pomerium®, as lying behind 
or beyond the wall. Where they designed to have 
. a gate, they took the plough-share out of the ground, 
and lifted up the plough, making a break for it. 
Hence they look upon the whole wall as sacred, ex- 
cept the gate-ways. Ifthey considered the gates in 
the same light as the rest, it would be deemed un- 
lawful either to receive the necessaries of life by 
them, or to carry out through them what is unclean. 
The day, upon which they began to build the city, 
38 universally allowed to be the twenty-first of April; 
and is celebrated annually by the Romans, as the 
birth-day of Rome. At first, we are told, they sa- 
crificed nothing that had life; persuaded, that they 
ought to keep pure, and without bloodshed, the so- 
Jemnity sacred to the birth of their country. Before 
the city however was built, on that same day they 
had kept a pastoral feast called Palilia®. At pre- 
sent, indeed, there is very little analogy between 
the Roman and the Grecian months; yet the day, 
upon which Romulus founded the city, 1s strongly 
affirmed to be the thirtieth of the month Elaphebo- 
lion. On that day likewise, we are informed, there 
was a conjunction of the sun and moon, attended 


33 From Livy (i. 44.) it appears that the post-merium or murum 
(for so, according to Crevier, Perizonius divides the word) ceme 
prised not only the unoccupied space between the wall and thé 
nearest houses within, but an equal extent without, which it was 
unlawful to cultivate.* : 

3 The Palilia, or Feast of Pales (the Goddess of Flacks) is 
sometimes called ‘ Parilia,’ from the Latin word parere, ‘ to bring 
forth,’ because prayers were then offered for the fruitfylness of the 
sheep. According to Ovid (Fast. iv. 721, &c.) the shepherds calq- 
brated a great feast at night, and concluded the whole with danc- 
ing round the fires, which they had made in the fields with hegps 


of straw. 
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[September} about sun-rise; and that he founded 
‘Rome on the ninth of the month Pharmathi [April] 
between the second and third hour; for it ts sup- 
posed that the fortunes of cities, as well as of men, 

ave their proper periods determined by the posi- 
tions of the stars at the time of their nativity.. These 
and simildr relations may perhaps rather please the 
- reader, because they are curious, than distrust: him, 
because they are fabulous. 7 

Whent the city was built, Romulus divided the 
younger part of the inhabitants into battaliéns. Each 
" corps conki@éd of three thousand foot, and threé 
hundred’ # = °**, and was called a Legion, becausé 


the mm ‘ike persons were * séelected.? ‘The 
rest fitude he called the People. A hum 
dre” ost considerable citizens he took fot 


by’ th the title of Patricians®, and. the 
: s called the Senate, which signifies an 
Jid Men. It’s members weteé stiled 
, « ause, as soine say, they were ° fa- 

wt freéchorn childten; or rather, accordims 

udiw, bédatise they themselves had ¢ fathers 
stiow, which was not the case with many of thé 
abbdte thst first flocked to the city *. Othets detivé 


the title from Patrocinium (or ¢ Patronage’), attribut: 


$6 Instead of this, Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us the whole 
colony consisted of but 8300 men. ‘These Romulws divided ihto 
three .equal parts, which he ealled ‘tribes© or ‘thifd$,’ each to 
be commanded by it’s prefect or tribune. The tribes were divided 
into ten ‘ curiz,’ and these subdivided into ten ‘ deeurie.’ The 
number of houses, or rather of huts, which was only a thousand, 
bears witness to the truth of Dionysius’ assertion. But the meant 
rabble (it is probable) who availed themselves of the protection of 
the Asylum, and who might be very numerous, were net redkened 
among the original colonists, though they were subsequently ads 
mitted to the privileges of citizens. | 
_ 37 The choice of these hundred: persons was Bot made by the king 
himself: each tribe chose three senators, and each of the thirty 
curiae the like number, which iade in all the number of ninety 
nine; so that Romulus named offly the Hundrédth, who- was the 
head dr prince of the senate, and the chief governor of the city 
when the king was in the field. (Dion. Halic. ii. 5.) 
38 On this subject, see a different opinion in Dion. Halic. ii. 4.* 
F 2 : 
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ing the origin of the term to one Patron, w 
petra vander, and was remarkable for 
manity and care of the distressed. Bat w 
near the truth, if we conclude that 
them Patricians, as expecting that the firs 
powerful citizens would watch over those | 
stations with a paternal care and regard: te 
them in their turn, not to fear or envy th 
their superiors; but to behave to 
and respect, both considering and add 
as fathers. For, at this very time, 
call the senators Lords; but the Ron 
call them Conscript Fathers, a stile of 
nity and honour, and likewise much | 
At first, indeed, they were called F 
but afterward, when ‘more were enroll 
body, Conscript Fathers®. By this ven 
then, he distinguished the senate from 
He introduced likewise another distinctio 
the nobility and the commons, calling 
Patrons, and the others Clients; w 
source of mutual kindness, and many go 
between them. For the Patrons were 
whom they had taken under their ect 
sellors and advocates in their suits at law, 
sers and assistants upon all occasions. On the 


39 The descendents of these two classes were, ‘i 
loginated! by the names of Patres Majorum and 
tiums 
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hand, the Clients failed not in their attentions to 
their Patrons, whether they were to be shown in de- 
ference and respect, or in providing their daughters’ 
portions, or in satisfying their creditors, if their cir- 
cumstances happened to be narrow“. No law or 


a ee ee Patron to be evidence agai 
his Client, or the Client against his Patron. In at* 
ter-times however, th the other claims conti- 
nued in full force, it was looked upon as ungenerous 
for persons of condition to take money from those 

below them“. But enough upon this subject. 

In the fourth month after the building of the 
ity *, as Fabius informs us, the rape of the Sabine 
women was carried into execution. Some say, Ro- 
mulus himself, who was naturally warlike, and per- 
suaded by certain oracles that the tates had decreed 
Rome ld attain greatness by military achieve- 
ments, began hostilities against the Sabines, and 
seized only thirty virgins, being more desirous of 
war than of wives for his people. But this is not 
mara For as he saw his city soon filled with in- 
, very few of whom were married, the chief 
part consisting of a mixed rabble of mean and ob- 
scure persons, to whom no regard was paid and who 
did not expect to remain long together, the enter- 
_ naturally took that turn: and he hoped that 
this attempt, though an unjust one, some alli- 
ance and union with the Sabines would be obtained, 
when it should appear that they treated the women 
kindly. In order to this, he first gave out that he had 
found the altar of some god, which had been covered 
with earth. This deity they called Consus, meaning 


_ * To which Dion. Halic. adds (ii.4,) paying the costs of their 

unsuccessful suits at law, and supplying them with money for the 

expenses of their magistracies, &c. 

~ * This forbearance did not include strangers.* 

~ #3 Cn, Gellius (quoted in Dion. Halic, ii. 9.) says, it was in the 

fourth year. This is confirmed by the Fasti Capitolini, which place 

spect with the Caninenses (immediately subsequent to this event) 
U, C: 4, Livy too (i. 9.) says, that ‘the Romans had then ac- 

guired strength to resist their neighbours.® 
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in the strongest ties. Some tell us Ersilia was mar- 
ried to Hostilius, one of the most emifient men. 
among the Romans: otbers, that Romulus himself 
married her, and had two children by her; a daughter 
named Prima, on account. of her being. first-born,) 
and an only son, whom he called Aollius (because 

of the great concourse of people, aolleis, to him), but , 
after-ages, Abillius. This account we have from 
Zenodotus of Treezene, who is contradicted in it — 
however by many other historians. a 

Among those that committed this rape, we are. 

told some of the meaner sort happened to be carry-. | 
ing off a virgin ‘of uncommon beauty and stature; 

and, when others of superior rank that met, them 
attempted to take her away, they cried. out, they 

were conducting her to ‘Falasius, a young man of 
excelent character. Upon hearing this, they ap. 
plauded the design: and some even turned back, 

and accompanied them with the utmost satisfaction ; 

all the way exclaimmg, “ Talasio.”” Hence this: 
became a term in the nuptial songs of the Romans, 

as. Hymeneus is in those of the Greeks; for Talasius. 
is said to have been. very happy in marriage. But. 
Sextius Sylila-the Carthaginian, a man beloved both — 
by the Muses‘and the Graces, told me, that this was. 
the word which Romulus gave as a signal for the 

rape. They all therefore, as they were cartying off 


the virgins, cried out “ Talasio;” and theticée it sfill 


continues the custom at marriages. Most writers - 
however, and Juba in particular, are. of opmion, that - 
it 1s only an incitestent fo good housewifery and. 
spinning, which the word Talasia signifies*’; Italic: .. 
terms bei at that time. thus mixed with Greek... 


47 From raaupes. It may be observed, that-all the Roman ladies 
spun dresses: for their husbands and children; and that even Au- ~ 
gustus appeered clothed in the labours of his wife and family.* . 

48 The original, which rang thus, ‘Qs ds sxsvos sewilsen,. of vat 
lobes os, wacpetxanrse sivcct 505. Diaspyray emi Tercera, OYEO vores roit) EAA 
ses Wears tar Iredsxar stintyyenenr, is manifestly corrupted ; and 
alt the former translations, follawing this corrupt reading, assert 
what is utterly false, viz. that no Greek terms were then mixed. 


ce were wena re 


lusia.” By this emendation, 
alt cong ae ve ships en 


‘oak 
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were obtained for the women, that they should not be 
obliged by their husbands to do any other work be- 
side spinning. It was usual therefore ever after- 
ward that they, who gave the bride or conducted her 
home or were present on the occasion, should cry 
out, amidst the mirth of the wedding, ‘* Talasio;” 
intimating that she was not to be employed in any 
labour, but that of spinning. And it is a custom 
still observed, that the bride should not go over the 
threshold of her husband’s house herself, but be car- 
ried over; because the Sabine virgins did not enter 
voluntarily, but were carried in by violence. Some 
add, that the bride’s hair is parted with the point of 
a spear, in memory of the first marriages being 
brought about in a warlike manner; of which we 
have spoken more fully, in the Book of Questions “’. 
This rape was committed on the eighteenth day of 
the month then called Sextilis, now August, at which 
time the feast of the Consualia is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, 
but they dwelt in unwalled towns; thinking it be- 
came them, as a colony of the Lacedemonians ”’, to 
be bold and fearless. But as they saw themselves 
bound by such pledges, and were extremely solici- 
tous for theit daughters, they sent embassadors to 
Romulus with moderate and equitable demands: 
That he should return them the young women, and 
disavow the violence; and that then the two nations 
should proceed to establish a correspondence, and 
contract alliances in a friendly and legal way. Ro- 
mulus, however, refused to part with the young wo- 
men, and entreated the Sabines to give their sanc- 
tion to what had been done; upon which, some of 


49 Inthe passage referred to, Plutarch has omitted one of the 
most natural reasons, assigned by Festus, viz. that the lance, as an 
emblem of authority, might imply in the wife the duty of submis- 
sian. M. Ricardg’s conjectures, as conjectures, ] omit.* 

, 5° Of these (it appears from Dion. Halic. ii. 11.) a considerable 
number, shrinking from the rigour of Lycurgus’ laws, had quitted 
Sparta, and settled jn Italy, whege their customs were adopted by 
the patives.” 
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victory before his troops, who followéd in complete 
armour;. while the citizens received him with joy 
and admiration. This procession was the origin and 
model of future triumphs: The trophy was dedicated: 
to Jupiter Feretrius, so callcd from the Latin word 
Jerire**, “ to smite ;? for Romulus had prayed, that 
he might have power to smite his adversary and kill 
him. - Varro says, this sort of spoils 1s termed opima ** 
from apes, which signifies ‘ riches :’ but more pro- 
bably they. are so stiled from opas, the meaning of 
which is ‘ action.’ For, when the general of any 
army kills the enemy’s general with his own hand, 
then only he is allowed to consecrate the spoils call- 
ed opima, as the sole performer of that action **. 
This honour has been conferred only upon three 
Roman chiefs ;- first, on Romulus, when he slew 
Acron the Ceninensian; next, on Cornelius Cos- 
sus, for killing ‘Folumnius the ‘Tuscan; and lastly 
on Claudius Marcellus, when Viridomarus, king 
of the Gauls, fell by his hand. Cogsus end 


$3 Or (if ferire was not then in use, Dac.) from the word ferre, 
* to. carry,’ because Romulus had himself carried the aymour to thea 
temple of Jupiter; or still more probably from the Greek word, 
pheretron, which Livy (i. 10.) calls in Latin ferculum, and which 
property signifies ‘ a trophy.’ 

Festus derives the word opima from ops, which signifies * the 
earth, and it’s richés ;’ so that optma, spolia, according to that writer, 
signify ‘ rich apoils.’ (L.) Opus was then probably as little known 
as ferire, Dac.* 

5s This is Livy’s account of the matter; but Varro (as quoted by | 
Festus) informs: us, a Roman might be entitled to the spolia opima, 
though but a private soldier (miles maxtpularis ), provided he kill- 
ed and despoiled the enemy’s genera], Accordingly Cornelius Cossus, 
had them for killing Tolumnius, king of the Tuscans ; though Cossus 
was but a tribune, who fought under the command of /Emilius. 
Cossus thesefore, in all probability, did not enter Rome.in a tri- 
umphal chaviot, but followed that of his general, with the trophy: 
upon his shoulder. (L.}) For, though Livy (iv. 20.) seems to. 
waver in his opinioan with regard to Cossus’ rank at the time of his 
victory (in consequence of his having been assured by Augustus, 
that in the inscription he was denominated consul) this could only 
be in deference to his imperial patron: as Varro’s testimony must. 


decidedly outweigh a doubtful Jegend, in which. the title, ifitex-. 


isted at all, was most probably borrowed from the subsequent ele- 
vation of Cossus to the Consulship.* 


ee 
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Marcellus indeed, bearing the trophies them- 
selves, drove into Rome in trium chariots ; but 
Dionysius is mistaken in saying, that Romulus made 
use of a chariot ; for some historians asst 
Tarquinius, the son of Demaratus, was the first of 
the kings, that advanced triumphs to this aI | 
grandeur: and others affirm, Publicola was j 
bis trium, wr in 2 re —_ are: sti h 
wwever of Romulus. bearing these trophies, 
to be seen in Rome, shichtaree on foot. — ee 
“After the defeat of the Ceninensians, while the 
rest of the Sabines were busied in preparations, the 
people of Fidene, Crustumerium, and Ante 
united ‘7 against the Romans. A battle ensued, in 
which they likewise were defeated, and surrendered 
to Romulus their cities to be spoiled, their lands to 
be divided, and themselves to be trans to 
Rome. All the lands thus acquired he distribu’ 
among the citizens, except tise belonged to the 
parents of the stolen virgins; for those he left in 


the possession of their former owners. ‘The. 
the Sabines, enraged at this, appointed i 


Renate, and carried the war to the gates of e 
e city was difficult of access, having a stron, 

rison on the hill where the Capitol now stands, 
manded by Tarpeius, not by the virgin Tarpei 
some say, who in this represent Romulus as a 
weak man. This Tarpeia, however, the govet 
daughter, charmed with the golden br: t 
Sabines, betrayed the fort into their hands; and 
demanded, in return for her treason, what they 


56 And medals, to the same purport. Qu. Yet —now 
whom esieethe ‘one of ee mer invortnar denominates 
universal robber,’ has been there?) (1805. et be 

57 Or (according to other authors) Pht each soparhtelyiae 
soon as they had respectively completed their preparations for war, 
and with the usual issue; dum singuli pugnant, universi vit 
(Tac, Germ.) The Fidenates, more especially, ‘could i 
to do in this coalition: as they were Tuscans (Liv. i. 1, 
pendency of Veii; and indeed had no struggle with the 
til after the death of Tatius,* © 
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wore on their left-arms. -Tatius agreeing to the 
condition, she opened one of the gates by night, 
and let in the Sabines. It was not, it seems, the 
sentiment of Antigonus alone, who observed, “ He 
‘¢ loved men while they were betraying, but hated 
<¢ them when they had betrayed ;” nor of Cesar, 
who said, in the case of Rhymitalces the Thracian, 
«; He loved the treason, but hated the traitor.’’ 
But men are commonly affected toward villains, for 
whom they have occasion, just as thev are toward 
venomous creatures, of which they have need for 
their poison and their gall. While they-are of use, 
they like them, but they abhor them, as soon as 
their purpose is effected. Such were the sentiments 
of Tatius with regard to Tarpeia, when he ordered 
the Sabines to remember their promise, and to 
grudge her nothing which they had on their left- 
arms. He was himself the first to take off his 
bracelet, and throw it to her, and with it his shield ». 
As every one did the same, she was overpowered by 
the gold and shields thrown upon her, and sinking 
_ under the weight expired. Tarpeius was also ap- 
prehended, and as Juba after Sulpitius Galba relates, 
condemned by Romulus for treason. As for the 
account given of Tarpeia by other writers, among 
whom Antigonus”™ is one, it 1s absurd and incre- 
dible: They say, that she was daughter to Tatius 
the Sabine general; and being compelled to live 
with Romulus, acted and suffered thus by her father’s 
contrivance. But the poet, Simulus makes a most 


$8 Piso and other historians say, that Tatius treated her in this 
manner because she had acted a double part, and endeavoured to 
betray the Sabines to Romulus, while she was pretending to betray 
the Romans to them. (L.) (Dion. Halic. ii. 10.); and, in proof 
of this pinion, refer to the honours paid her by the Romans after 
her death. - Livy (i. 11.) records the same statement, and without 
ptradicting it.* . 

8 Antigonus igius wrote a History of Italy, and compiled 
gg Collection of Marvéiipus Stories, undér Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
“~~, Simujus, mentioned ,.wrete a History of Italy in verse.* 
12 
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tius, a man of high distinction and spirit, being 
mounted on a good horse, advanced a considerable 
way befere the rest. Presently his horse plunged 
-into the slough, and for a while he cndcavoured’ to 
disengage hin, encouraging him with his voice, and 
- urging him with blows; but finding all ineffectual, 
he quitted him, and saved himself. T'rom him the 
place, to this. very tame, is called the Curtian Lake. 
_ Fhe Sabines, -baving escaped this danger, began 
the fight with great bravery.- ‘The victory inclined 
- to neither side, though many were ‘slain, and among 
the rest Hostilius; who, they say, was husband to 
. Ersilia, and grandfather to Numa’s successor, Hos- 
tilins. - There were probably many other battles in 
a short time, but the most memorable was the last; 
in which Romulus, having received a blow upon the 
head with a stone, was alurest beaten to the ground, 
and no longer able to oppose the enemy’: the Ro- 
mans then gave way, and were driven from the 
plain as far as the Palatine‘Hall. By this time: Ro- 
sulus, having recovered from the shock; endea- 
voured by force to stop Ins men in their flight, and 
‘laudly called upon them to stand ‘and renew the 
_. 6 Livy..(i. 19.) and Dion. Helic. (ii10.) relate the matter 
atherwise. . They tell us, that Curtiys at first repulsed the Romaps; 
but’ being in his turn overpowered by Romulus, and endeavouring 
t> make good his retreat, happened fo fall’ (not so however, as to 
prevent his‘eschpe) into the lake, which:from that time bore his 
. name: for it was called Lacus Curtjus, even wlien it was dried up, 
and almost in the centre.ofthe Reman Forum. Procilius says thet, 
the earth having opened, the, Aruspices declared it necessary for 
the safef}?' of the republic, that the strength of the city (td, 

plurimim popalus Romanus pdssét, Tiv. vii. 6.)' Should be devoted te 
the. gulf This a young man, named.Curties, rightly interpreted of 
arms and bravéry, and mounting his -horse in its richest housings, 
.Jeaped-into it in complete armour; upon which, it immediately 
‘glosed. Before the baildimg of the common sewers, this pool was 
a sort of sink, whigh reqeived all the filth of the cify. “Some writers 
think that it received it’s name from Curtius the consul, collegue to 
M. Genucius, because he caused it.to be walled in by the advice of 
the Arenpices ‘after it bad been strack with lightening. (Varro de 
L. L, iv. 


. o 
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_ Jupiter Stator, so called from pear st 
"to their flight". There they again engaged, and 
~ repulsed the Sabines as far as the palace babes 


-sight, and room was.made for them be 
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engagement. But when he saty that the 
eee and that no one had courage to fa ce 
fe lifted up his hands toward heaven, and pr 
Jupiter ver stay the army, and to and 
maimtain the Roman cause, which was i 
treme danger. When the prayer pati 
of epee ag were struck with reverence for their 
king, and their ‘fear was changed into 
‘They first stopped’ where now stands the te 


Regia, and the temple of Vesta. ye 
While they were here preparing to renew the 
combat with their original animosity, a 
was repressed by an astonishing 
the powers of language are w 
The daughters of the Sabines, that had b 
carried off, were seen rushing formaHl 
cries and lamentations like persons distracted, ¢ 
the drawn swords and over the dead bodies, to 
at their husbands and fathers; some ca 
infants in their arms, some darting o1 
dishevelled hair, but all calling by re b 
the Sabines and the Romans by the 1 
names. Both parties were much agitated 


armies.. Their lamentations pierced to the 
ranks, and all were deeply affected; p 
when their upbraiding and complaints endes 
plication and entreaty: ‘¢ What heavy inju 
“ we done you,” said they, “ that we have 
‘ and do still suffer so many miseries? 
** carried off, by shane: to whom we now 
violently and lle lly: after this ence we 
© were so long neglected by our brothers, our 


© OF thiestory, jehich qocurs, liceyise: soy eed 
makes no mention.” 
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s¢ thers, and relations, that ‘we were necessitated 
‘““ to unite ourselves in the strongest ties to those, 
* who had been the objects of our hatred ; and we 
‘* are now brought to tremble for the men that had 
‘© so much injured us, when we see them in danger, 
‘© and to Idment them when they fall. For you 
“< came not to deliver us. as virgins from violence, 
<< or tu avenge our cause; but you tear wives from 
<¢ their husbands, and mothers from their children ¢ 
** an assistance more grievous to us, than all your 
“ neglect and disregard. Such love we experienced 
“from them, and such compassion from you! 
“< Were the war undertaken in some other cause, 
yet surely you would stop it’s ravages for us, 
<< who have made you fathers-in-law and grand- 
<< fathers, or placed you in some other near affinity 
“ to those, whom you seek to destroy. If the war 
** however be for us, take us along with your sons- 
<< in-law and their children, and restore us to our 
** parents and kindred; but do not, we beseech 
<* you, rob us ef our children and husbands, lest 
“© we again become captives.” Ersilia having said a 
great deal to this purpose, and. others joming in the 
‘same request, a truce was agreed upon, and. the 
generals proceeded to a conference. In the mean 
time the women presented their husbands and chil- 
dren to their fathers and brothers, brought refresh- 
ments to those who stood in need of them, and 
carried the wounded home to be cured. Here they 
showed them, that they had the ordering of their 
own houses, what attentions their husbands paid 
them, and with what respect and indulgence they 
were treated. Upon this a peace was concluded, 
the conditions of which were, that such of the 
women as chose to remain with their husbands 
should be exempt from all labour and drudgery, ex- 
cept spinning (as we have mentioned above) ; that 
the city should be inhabited by the Romans and 
Sabines in common, with the name of Rome fram 
Romulus; but tkat all the citizens should be called 
VOL. I, 
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The people likewise were divided into three tribes, 
called Rhamnenses, from Romulus; ‘latienses, from 
‘Tatius; and Lucerenses”, from the Lucus or ‘ Grove’ 
where the asylum stood, whither many had fled who 
were admitted citizens. ‘That they were precisely 
three, appears from the very name of Tribes, and 
from that of their chief officers, who were called 
Tribunes. Each tribe contained ten Curia,. or 
‘ Wards,’ which some say were called after the Sa- 
bine women. But this seems to-be false ;. for several 
of them have their names from the several quarters 
of the city, which were assigned to them. Many 
honourable privileges however were conferred upon 
the women, some of which were these: That the 
men should give them the way, wherever they met 
them; that they should not mention an obscene 
word, or appear naked, before them; that, in the 
event.of their killing any person, they should not be 
tried before the ordinary judges”; and that their 
children should wear an ornament about their necks, 
called Bulla®; from it’s likeness to ‘a bubble,’ 


mentioned in the text, as a Co-legion of Romang and Sabines, 
i. e. in effect two.* , 
' 66 Upon the etymology of this name, however, there are various 
hypotheses. Livy (i. 13.) ‘represents it as uncertain; while Festus 
derives it from one Lueerus, king of Ardea, and Varro (de L. L. 
iv. 9.) from one Lucumo, a famous Etrurian chieftain, both of 
whom had assisted Romulus in his wars. The Rhamnenses were 
chiefly from Alba, and dwelt on the Palatine and Celian hills: the 
Tatienses were Sabines, and to them the Capitoline and Quirinal 
hills were assigned: the remaining tribe consisted of the refugees 
from Etruria and Latium, and occupied the interval between the 
two former.* — 

67 But by commissioners appointed out of the senate.* 
. & The young.men, when they took upon them the Zoga viriiis, 
{or ‘man’s robe’) quitted the Bulla, which is supposed to -have 
been a little hollow ball of gold, and made an offering of it to the 
Dit Lares or ‘ Household Gods.’ (L.) If they died before 16, it 
was usually enclosed in the urn, which held their ashes. From 
Maerob, (Saturn. i. G.) we learn that.the Bula wns not confined. to 
children, but worn (of a larger size however) by.thase who tri- 
umphed, by the chief vestal as an emblem of distinction, .and ‘by 
the matrons in general as an ornament of dress.* - : 
,- Ags to the Prwieata, ar ‘robe edged with-purple,’ it-mas worn by 
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of the Greeks. They mutually celebrated each 
other’s feasts and sacrifices, not abolishing those 
of either nation, but over and above appointing 
some new ones; one of which is the Matronalia”’, 
instituted in honour of the women, for their having 
put an end to the war; and another, the Carmen- 
talia’”’. Carmenta is by some supposed to be one 
of the Destinies, who presided over human nati- 
vities; she is, therefore, particularly worshipped by 
mothers. Others say, she was wife to Evander the 
Arcadian, and a woman addicted to divination, 
receiving inspirations from Apollo and delivering 
oracles in verse, and thence called Carmenta (for 
Carmina signifies * verse’); but her proper name, as 
it is upon all hands agreed, was Nicostrata. Others 
again with greater probability assert, that the former 
name was given her, because she was distracted with 
enthusiastic fury; for carcre mente signifies * to be 
insane.” Of the feast of’ Valilia we have already given 


Romains les maitres du monde, c’est qu’ ayant combattu successtve- 
ment contre tous les neuples, ils ont toujours renoncé a leurs usages, 
sitét qu’ils en ont trouvé de meilleurs” (Montesq. Grand. et Decad. 
des Romains, i.)* . 

7 Durmg this feast, such of the Roman women as were married 
served their slaves at table, and received presents from their hus- 
bands, as the husbands did from their wives in the time of the Sa- 
turnalia. As the festival of the Matronalia was not only observed 
in honour of the Sabine women, but consecrated to Mars, and (as 
some wili have it) to Juno Lucina, sacrifices were offered to both 
these deities. This feast was the subject of Horace’s Ode ; Martius 
celebs quid agam calendis, &c. and Ovid describes it at large, 
Fast. ii. Dacier by mistake says, that this feast was kept on the 
Ist of April, instead of the Ist of March, and the former English 
annotator has followed him. (L.) M. Ricard thinks, that, as sacred 
to two deities, it was kept on both.* 

_7™ This is a very solemn feast, kept on the 11th of January, 
under the Capitol, near the Curmental gate. -n it they supplicated 
the geddess Carmenta to render their women fruitful, and to give 
them happy deliveries, (Ov, Fast, i.617.) (L.) In another part of 
his works, Plutarch makes her the mother of Evander, as do like- 
wise Livy and Dion. Halic. The whole story, however, of this 
lady and ber son, as well as of the Lupercalia, which follows, is by 
some resolved into astronomical allegory,* 
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the young noblemen run in imitation of that dction, 
striking all that are in their way ; : - 


As the famed twins of Rome, Amulius slain, 
From Alba rush’d, and struck.th’ opposing train 
With recking blades. 


And the touching of the forehead with a bloody 
knife is a symbol of that slaughter and danger, as 
wiping off the blood with milk is in memory of their 
first nourishment. But Caius Acilius’* relates that, 
before the building of Rome, Romulus and Remys 
having lost their cattle first prayed to Faunus for 
success in the search of them, and then ran in quest 
of them naked, that they might not be incommoded. 
by sweat; and that, therefore, the Luperci run 
about naked. As to the dog, if this be a feast of 
- lustration, we may suppose it sacrificed, in order to. 
be used in purifying; for the Greeks, in their puri- 
fications, make use of dogs, and perform the cere- 
monies which they call Pcriskulakismoi >, But, if 
these rites are observed in gratitude to the wolf that 
nourished and preserved Romulus, they kill a do 
with great propriety, because it is an enemy td 
wolves: perhaps however nothing more was meant 
by it, than to punish that animal for disturbing the 
Luperci in their running. | 
omulus is likewise said to have introduced the. 
Sacred Fire, and to have appointed the holy virgins 
called Vestals’°. Others attribute this to Numa, but 


74 Tribune of the people, A.U.C. 556. He wrote in Greek | 
some Annals, which (as Livy informs us) were translated into Latin 
by Claudius. His History is quoted by Cicero.* 

75 These consisted in drawing a dog or whelp round the person, | 
upon whom the lustration was to be performed, and were very ge- 
nerally in use among the Greeks.* 

_7° Plutarch must mean, that Romulus was the first who intro- 
duced the Sacred Fire at Rome. That there were Vestal virgins. 
before this, at Aiba, we are certain, because the mother of Ro- 
mulus was one of them, The sacred and perpetual fire was kept up 
. not only in Italy, but in Egypt, in Persia, in Greece, and in almost. 
. SA nations, (L.) The Greeks had adopted the custom from the 
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called all murther parricide ® ; looking upon the one 
as abominable, and the other as impossible. For 
many ages indeed he seemed to have judged rightly, 
as no one was guilty of that crime in Rome for al- 
most six hundred years; and Lucius Ostius, after 
the wars of Annibal, is recorded to have been the 
first that committed it. But upon these topics I 
have dwelt sufficiently. 

_ In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, some of 
his friends and kinsmen, meeting certain embassa- 
dors who were going from Laurentum to Rome®, 
attempted to rob them upon the road; and as they 
would not suffer it, but stood in their own defence, 
killed them. As this was an atrocious crime, Ro- 
mulus required that those who committed it should 
immediately be punished, but Tatius hesitated and 
put it off. This was the first occasion of any open 
variance between them ; for till now they had be- 
haved themselves as if directed by one soul, and the 
administration had been carried on with all possible 
unanimity. The relations of those that had been 
murthered, finding that they could have no legal re- 
dress from Tatius, fell upon him and slew him at 
Lavinium, as he was offering sacrifice with Romu- 
lus *; after which they conducted Romulus back 
with applause, as a prince who paid all proper regard 
to justice. To the body of Tatius he gave an ho- 
nourable interment, at Armilustrium®, on Mount. 


33 It is not a little remarkable, as Dacier observes, that the name 
¢ parricide’ should have existed so lony before the thing itself.* 

83 Dion. Halic. says, they were embassadors from Lavinium, who 
in the sixth year of Tatius’ reign had been at Rome to complain of 
the incursions made by some of his friends upon their territories ; 
and that, as they were returning, the Sabines lay in wait for them 
on the road, and stripped and killed several of them. Lavinium 
and Laurentum were neighbouring towns in Latium. 

84 This was, probably, a sacrifice to the Dii Indigetes of Latium, 
in which Rome was included; as the Trojan Penates remained at 
- that place. Licinius however states, that Tatius did not go thither 

-with Romulus, nor on account of the sacrifice; but that he went . 
alone, to’ persuade the inhabitants to pardon the murtherers.. 

5 The place was so called, becaus@ of a ceremony of the same 
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were increased by the terrors of superstition: and, 
when the destruction spread itself to Laurentun, all 
agreed it was for having neglected to do justice upon 
the muttherers of the embassadors and of Tatius 

that the divine vengeance pursued both cities. And 
indeed, after those murtherers were given up and 
punished by both parties, their calamities visibly 
abated ; and Romulus purified the city with lusfra- 
tions, which (they tell us) are yet celebrated at thé 
Ferentine gate. Before the pestilence ceased, the 
people of Cameria® attacked the Romans, and 
over-ran the country, thinking them incapable of 
resistance on account of the sickness. But Romulus 
quickly met them in the field, gave them battle in 
which he killed six thousand of them, took their 
city, and transplanted half it’s remaining inhabi- 
tants to Rome; adding, on the first of August, to 
those whom he left in Cameria double their number 
from Rome. So many people had he to spare, it: 
about sixteen years’ time from the building of the 
city. Among other spoils, he carried from Cameria 
a chariot of brass, which he consecrated in the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, placing upon it his own statue crowned 
y victory.. 

His affairs thus flourishing, the weaker part of his 
neighbours submitted, satisfied if they could only 
hive in peace: but the more powerful, dreading of 
envying Romulus, thought they should not by any 
means let him pass unnoticed, but oppose arid put 
a stop to his growing greatness. The Veientes, who 
had a strong city and extensive country *, were the 
first of the Tuscans who began the war, demanding 
Fidene as their property. It was both unjust how- 
ever and ridiculous, that they who had given the, 


8 This was a town of Latium, which Romulus had before taken. 
It's old inhabitants seized this opportunity ¢o rise in arms, and mas- 
sacre the Roman garrison. : | 

89 Veii, the capital of Tuscany, was situated on a craggy rock, 
about a hundred furlongs from Rome; and fer extent and riches is: 
compared by Dion. Halic. to Athens. 
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nobility as hostages. He triumphed” upon this ac- 
casion on the fifteenth of October: and was followed 
among many other captives by the general of the 
Veientes, a man in years, who seemed not te have 
behaved with the prudence, which might have been 
expected from his age. Hence it is that to this day, 
when they offer a sacrifice for victory, they lead an 
old man through the Forum to the Capitol, in a 
boy’s robe edged with purple and with a bulla about 
his’ neck, and the herald cries, ‘ Sardians to be 
“<< sold ;”? for the Tuscans are said to have been 2 
colony of the Sardians, and Veii is a city of Tus- 
cany. 

This was the last of Romulus’ wars. He now 
behaved as almost all men do, who rise by some un 
expected good fortune to dignity and power ;. for 
exalted by his exploits, and loftier in his sentiments, 
. he dropped his popular affability, and assumed the 
monarch to an odious degree. The first offence he 
caused by his dress; his habit being a purple vest™, 
over which he wore a robe bordered with purple. 
He gave audience in a chair of state. He had al- 
ways about him a number of young men called Ce- 
leres®, from their despatch in doing business; and 


92 For the third time, as Dion.-Halic. remarks, and in a manner 
much more magnificent than before.* . 

93 The Veientes, with the other Hetrurians, were a colony of. 
Lydians, whose metropolis was the city ot Sardis. Festus, after the 
historian Sincius Capito, dates this custom from the time of the 
conquest of Sardinia by Tib. Semp. Gracchus ; when such a nurm- 
her of slaves was brought from that island, that none were to be 
seen in the market but Sardinians. 

94 This was the secum, or * military dress,’ over which he wore 
the paludamentum, or ‘ general’s robe,’ fastened on the shoulder. 
But what chiefly rendered him odious was, his excessive severity in 
punishing the guilty. Some young men in particular of good fami- 

ies, who were accused of having made predatory incursions into. 
the neighbouring states, by. his sole judgement he condemned to 
be thrown from the Tarpeian rock. (Dion. Halic. ii. 14.) If this 
were a proper place, it would not be difficult to suggest a modern 
arallel to these active guards, this prodigal splendour, and this extra- 
dicial severity.* . . 
95 Romulus ordered the Curig to choese him a guard of thre 
12 
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without the consent or approbation of the senate, 
they considered it as an intolerable insult. Hence 
arose strong suspicions against him, and Romulus 

soon afterward unaccountably disappeared. ‘This 
happened on the 7th of July, as it is now called, 
then Quintilis: and we have no certainty of any 
thing about it, but the time; various ceremonies, 
with reference tp the event, being still performed 
upon that day”. Neither ought we to be surprised 
at this uncertainty; since, when Scipio Africanus 
was found dead in his house after supper %’, there 
was no clear proof of the manner of his death: for 
some say, that being naturally infirm he died sud- 
' denly ; others, that he took poison; and others, that 
his enemies broke into his house by night, and 
strangled him. Besides, all were admitted to see 
Scipio’s dead body, and every one from the sight of 
it formed his own suspicion or opinion of the cause. 
But as Romulus vanished on a sudden, and no part 
of his body or even his garments could be found, 
some conjectured that the senators, who were con- 
vened in the temple of Vulcan, assaulted and killed 
‘him; after which, each carried away a part of the 
corpse under his gown. Others affirm, that his dis- 
-appearance did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, 
‘nor in the presence of the senators alone; but while 
‘he was holding an assembly of the people without 
the city, at a place called the Goat’s-Marsh.. The 
air upon that occasion was suddenly convulsed, and 
wonderfully altered; for the light ofthe sun failed ®, 


‘97 As the popultfuginm, the none caproting, and the festume 
a@scillarum.* . 
98 This was Scipio, the son of Paulus AEmilius, adopted by Scipio 
. Africanus. As he constantly opposed the designs of the Gracchi, 
it was supposed that his wife Sempronia, the sister of those seditious 
men, took him off by poison. .According to Valerius. Maximus, no 
judicial. inguiry was. made into the cause of his.death; and Victor 
_( 58.) tells.us,.the, corpse was. carried out with the face covered by 
am linen cloth, lest.the. blackness of it should appear:. See also Vell. 
Paters. ji. rh. oe . 
§° Cicero mentions this remarkable darkness, in a fragment of his 
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** onr’s, O king, or by what accident, have you so 
** unseasonably left us to labour under the heaviest 
** calumnies, and the whole city to sink under inex- 
** pressible sorrow!’ ‘Fo which he replied, “ It. 
“* pleased the gods, my good Proculus, that we should 
“ dwell. with men for a time; and after having 
*¢ founded a city which will be the most powerful and 
‘* glorious in the world, return to heaven whence we 
“came. Farewel then, and go tell the Romans 
*‘ that, by the exercise of temperance and fortitude, . 
‘* they shall attain the highest pitch of human great- 
“< ness; and J], the god Quirinus, will ever be pro- 
‘¢ pitious to you.”” This from the character and oath 
of the narrator gained credit with the Romans, who 
were caught with a kind of enthusiasm, as if they had 
been actually inspired ; and far from contradicting 
what they had heard, bade adieu to all their suspi- 
_ cions of the nobility, united in the deifying of Qui- 
rinus, and addressed to him their devotiens. This 
is very like the Grecian fables concerning Aristeas 
the Proconnesian, and Cleomedes the Astypalensian. 
For Aristeas, we are told, expired ina fal}ar’s shop ; 
and, when his friends came to take away the body, 
it could no where be found. Soon afterward gome 
persons, coming in from a journey, said they had 
met Aristeas travelling toward Croton’. As for 
Cleomedes, their account of him is, that he was a 
man of gigantic size and strength; but, behaving in 
a foolish and frantic manner, was guilty of many acts 
of violence. At last he went into a school, where he 
struck the pillar which supported the roof with his 
fist, and broke it asunder, so that the roof fell in and 
destroyed the children’*. Pursued for this, he took. 


*©2 Kor a more detailed account of this puerile fable, see Hero- 
dot. iv. 13—135.* | 

193 ‘This phrensy, according to Pausanias (vi. 9.), was occasioned 
by his having been refused the prize, after a successfy) wrestling- 
mateh with onc Iccus of Epidaurus: and for the heroic achievement, 
which it inspired, he was to be worshipped asa god! Astypa'ma 
_ was one of the Cyclades, near Crete.* ot 
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the soul that is carnal and immersed in sense ’™, like 


a heavy and dank vapour, with difficulty kindles and. 
expires. There is. therefore no. occasion, against 
nature, to send the bodies of good men to heaven 5 
but we are to conclude that virtuous souls, by nature 
and the divine justice, rise trom men to heroes, from 
heroes to gent; and at last, if (as in the Mysteries) 
they be perfectly cleansed and‘purified, shaking off 
all remains of mortality and all the power of the pas« 
sions, finally attain the most glorious and perfect 
happiness; and ascend from genii to gods, not by 
the vote of the people, but by the just and established 
order of nature'*. : 

The surname, which Romulus had of Quirinus, 
some think was given him, as: [another] Mars; 
others, because they call the Roman citizens Qui- 
rites; others again, because the ancients gave the 


*°5 Milton, in his Comus, uses the same comparison : 


The lavish act of sin 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 
Lingering and sitting by a new-made graves 
_As loth to leave the body that it loved, 

And link’d itself by carnal sensuality 
Toa degenerate and degraded state. 
(vv. 465-475.) (L.). 
. The same idea may be traced P. L. vi. 660., ix. 165. Nor need: 
we be surprised at its recurrence: for, as Warton remarks (27 doc ), 
the notiun is to be found much expanded in the Phzdon of Plato; 


“and Henry More the Platonist, who was Milton’s contemporary in 


f 


Christ’s College, might have given his mind an early bias to. the 
study of that great master. ‘ This poetical philosophy (gays Bishop 
Hurd) nourished the fine spirits of Milton's time, though it cor« 
rupted some.’* ) . | 

1°06 Hesiod was the first, who distinguished these four natures, 


‘ men, heroes, genii, and gods. He saw room, it seems, for perpe- 


tual progression and improvement in a state of immortality. And 
when the heathens tell us that, before the last degree (that of divi« 
nity) is reached, those beings are liable to be replunged into’ them. 
primitive state of darkness, one would imagine they had heard some-" 
thing ef the.fallen angels. | | ; . 
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ae 


however, are of opinion that this 

tion of flight, but of haste and 

the ceremony from the following source: 
Gauls, after the taking of Rome, were dri 
Camillus, and the city thus weakened d 
recover itself, many of the Latins under 
of Livius Posthumius marched a 

army ern Ae before Rome, a het 
to signify that the Latins were desirous 
their old alliance and affinity, which 

ing, by new intermarriages. . If therefore 


sidered the giving up of their women 
more eligible than captivity... Whil 

in suspense, a servant-maid named 
cording to 


fig-tree, screening it behind with curtains and cover- 
lets from the sight of the enemy, while it was visible 


—— noubdeieneann spon 
senate ese events might happen, in distant 
i pan the same day“. Romulus is said to 


gf Sr france (i (the eae) in Bryan’ s text), which 
gives us ders « 
iar he taciaee crate 1 fo elder a4 
of eaari is abit ar 
Trackin where he pas mshi as Teg 6m TON hele suyence 
j pa A peer de arinnt omy a deed arated 
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This difference then is eyident:. Theseus, when um 
oppressed himself, went forth to rescue others from 
their oppressors. On the other hand, Romulas and 
his brother, so long as they themselves remained um 
anjured by the tyrant, quietly suficred him to exercise 
his.cruelties. And, if it was a great thing for Ro 
mulus to be wounded m the battle with the Sabtnes, 
to kill Acron and to conquer many other enemies, 
we may set against these distinctions the battle with 
the Centaurs and the war with the Amazons. " 
But as to Thescus’ enterprise with respect to the 
‘Cretan tribute, when he voluntarily. offered to go 
among the young men and virgins, whether he might 
have expected to become food for some wild beast, 
or to be sacrificed at Androgeus’ tomb, er (which 
wvas the lightest of all the rumoured evils) te submit 
to a vile and dishonourable slavery, it is not easy to 
express his courage and magnanimity, his regard for 
justice and the public good, and his. love of glory 
and virtue. Upon this occasion, it appears to me; 
that the philosophers have not ill defined Love to be 
‘ a‘remedy, provided by the gods for the safety and 
preservation otf youth’.’ ‘For Aridne’s love seems 
to have been the work of:some god, who designed 
thus to preserve this eminent man.: Neither should 
we blame her for her passion, but rather’ wonder 
that all were not alike affected toward it’s object; 
And, if she alone was sensible of that tenderness, I 
may justly pronownce her worthy the love of a god *, 
as she shewed so high a regard tor. virtue and excel. 
lence in her attachment to so great a man. 
. . Both Theseus and Romulus were born with po- 
litical talents: yet neither of them preseryed the 
; 7.9 


. * See Plat. Conviv. oa 

2 Plutarch, here enters inte the notion of Sacrates, avhe teaches 
that it is the lave ef virtue and real excellence,-which alone can 
‘pnité us to the Supreme Being.. But, though this maxim is good, 
it ig not applicable to Ariadne. Eor where is the virtue of shat 
princess, who fel] in love with a stranger at first sight, and hastened 
to the completion of her wishes through the ruin of her kindred 
and of het country? , pte ed 
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‘What is more, the anger of Romulus , discharged 
itself in an action of most unfortunate consequence 
but that of | ws Bs yet nK ie 


venge of old men. ‘The rest. of ‘the young 


misery seems to have been owing to ‘ 
sone ed ‘Theseus appears Soe . 


eee caertentans in the first dijscamnant 
advantage, that he rose to distinction from ‘very small 
For the two sia were. 


molish their: habitations, and incorporate with their 
conq' He had not however a in built 
to eng, or to fill with pine aot Prod eee 
towns; but he created one, 

me 5a 2 a aaegeen pe pa wives, oe 
and hout destroying or ruining any one. 
Peep he wasa great benefactor to persons 
who, haying neither house nor habitation, vimen te 
became his citizensand people. He did not i 

like Theseus, destroy robbers and ‘ruffians; but he 
subdued nations, took cities, and triumphed over 


>see 2 Ea it is doubtful by what 
hand he fell; most writers ascribing it to others, 
and not to Romulus. But he confessedly saved his 
mother from destruction ; and placed his grand- 
father, who was living in mean and dishonourable 
subjection, upon the throne of Aineas: He likewise 
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attempted to leave his wife, nor any woman her hus- 
band’. And, as the very curious among the Greeks 
can tell you, who was the first person that killed his 
father and mother, so all the Romans know that Spu- 
rius Carvilius was the-first who divorced his wife, 
alleging her barrenness®. The immediate effects, 
as well as length of time, attest what I have said. 
For by means of these alliances, the two kings shared 
the kingdom, and the two nations came under the 
same government. But the marriages of Theseus 
procured the Athenians no friendship with any other 
state: on the contrary, they generated enmity, wars, 
the destruction of their citizens, and at last the loss 
of Aphidnez ; which merely through the compassion 
of the enemy’, whom the inhabitants supplicated 
and honoured like gods, escaped the fate that befel 
Troy on account of Paris. ‘The mother of Theseus 
however, deserted and given up by her son, not only 
risked, but actually suffered, the misfortunes of He- 
cuba, if her captivity indeed be not a fiction, as 
much besides may very well be. As to the stories, 
which we have concerning both, of a supernatural 
kind, the difference is great. For Romulus. was 
preserved by the signal favour of heaven; but as the 
oracle, which commanded geus not to approach any 
woman in. a. foreign country, was neglected, the 
birth of ‘(heseus appears to have been unacceptable 
to the gods. 


5 Dion. Halic. (ii..8.) with greater exactness acquaints us, that 
it was A. U. C. 520, in the consulate of M. Pompouius Mutho and 
C. Papirius Masso. - | ; 

6 Carvilius made oath before the censors, that he had the highest 
regard for his wife; and that it was solely in compliance with the 
sacred engagement of marriage, the design of: which was to have 
children, that he divorced her, But this did not prevent his cha- 
racter from being ever afterward odious to the people, who thought 
he had set a most pernicious example. (Aul. Gell. iv. 3., and xvii. 
g1.) See not. (79.) ~ 
- ¥ Castor and Pollux. 
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SUMMARY. 


Different opinions about the age of Lycurgus. His origin. He 
becomes king of Sparta, and afterward guardian to the king his 
nephew. His travels: and return to Sparta. He consults the 
Delphic oracle. His laws, and senate. Respective rights of the 
people and kings in their assemblies. Authority of the Ephori. 
Division of the territory. Substitution of tron currency to that of 
gold and silver. The useless arts banished from Sparta. Public 
repasts established. Insurrection of the rich citizens. . Alcander 
‘thrusts out one of his eyes. The regulations of the public repasts. 
Their use. Black broth. No written laws. Regulations about 
building ; and military affairs. Marriages; and education of | 
daughters. Encouragements of marriage, and laws.on the subject. 
Community of women. Education of infants: of boys of seven, . 
and of twelve years of age. Theft permitted. Mode of cultivating 
the judgement of infants, Short and lively repartees of the Spare 
tans. Music and songs. Military dress. March to battle. Ly- 
curgus? war-talents. The mechanic arts resigned to the Helots. 
No law-suits at Sparta. Perpetual festivals. The god of laugh- 
ter. Laws regulating the election of senators: funerals, and 
mourning : travels, and foreigners. Reflexions. Lycurgus exacts 
an oath of the citizens, that they will observe his ordinances ; and 
sets out for Delphi. His code subsists five centuries. Epoch and 
cause of it’s decay. It’s advantages. Lycurgus, after his death, 

receives divine honours, 
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OF Lycurgus the lawgiver we have nothing to re- 
late, that is certain and uncontroverted. For there 
are. different accounts of his birth, his travels, his 
death, and especially of the laws and form of govern- 
ment which he established. But least of all are the 
times agreed upon, in which this great man lived. 
For some say he plourisied at the same period with 
Ephitus’, and jomied with him in settling the cessa- 
tion of arms’ during the Olympic games. Among 


' The Life of Lycurgus was written before that of Theseus, as 
Plutarch himself observes in his Life of the latter. He seems, like 
Xenophon, to have had a strong attachment to the Spartans and 
their customs. For beside this Life, and those of several other 
‘Spartan chiefs, we have a Treatise of his on the Laws and Customs 
of the Lacedamonians, and another of Laconic Apophthegms. He 
makes Lycurgus in all things a perfect hero, and adduces his beha- 
viour as a proof that the wise man, so often described by the philo- 
sophers, was not a merely ideal character unattainable by humana 
nature. It is certain, however, that the encomiums bestowed upon 
him, and his laws by the Delphic oracle, were merely a contri- 
vance between the Pythoness and himself; and some of his regula- 
tions, (for instance, that concerning the women) highly excep- 
fuonable. , 

* Iphitus king of Elis is said to have instituted, or rather resto- 
red, the Olympic games, 108 years before what is commonly reck- 
ened the first Olympiad, which commenced BL. C. 776 and bore the 
name of Coracbua, as the following Olympiads did those of other 
victors. 

Iphitus began with offering a sacrifice to Hercules, whom the 
Elleans believed to have been upon some account exasperated against 
them. He next ordered the Olympic games, the discontinuance 
of which was said. to have caused a pestilence, to be proclaimed 
throughout Greece with a promise of free admission to-all comers, 
and fixed the time for their celebration. He, likewise, took upon 
bimeelf’ tobe sole president and judge of those games; a privilege 
which the inhabitants of Pisa had often disputed with his predeces- 
gers, and which continued to his descendents, as long as the regal 
dignity subsisted. After this the people appointed two presidents, 
which in time increased to ten, and at length to twelve. 

3 Durimg the celebratior of the Olympic (as well as of: the Py- 
thian, Isthmian, and’ Nemean)' games, there was always a general 
armistice throughout Greece, in consequence of a solemn decree 
issued for that purpose. (Pausan. v. 20.) If any troops entered Elis 
aftcr this proclamation, they incurred a fine of two mine per sol- 
dier. (Thucyd. v. 49.)* 
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todemus; Eurytion the son of -Soiis, Prytanis of 
Eurytion, and Eunomus of Prytanis; to EKunoimus 
was born Polydectes by'a former wife, and by a. 
second named Dianassa, Lycurgus.. Eutychidas,. 
however, says. Lycurgus was the sixth from Patrocles, 
and the eleventh from Hercules. The most distin- 
guished of his ancestors was Soiis, under whom the: 
Lacedeemonians made the Helots their slaves’, and. 
gained an extensive tract of land trom the Arca-. 
dians. Of this Soiis it is related that, bemg besieged 
by the Clitorians* in a difficult post where there was’ 
no water, he agreed to give up all his conquests, it’ 
he and his army might drink of the neighbouring 
spring. When these conditions were ratified, he 
assembled his forces, and otiered his kingdom to the 
man that would forbear drinking; not one of them, 
however, could deny himself,. but they all drank. 
Then Sots himself went down to the spring, and: 
having only sprinkled ‘his face in sight of the enemy 
marched off, and still held the country, because all: 
had not drank. Yet, though he was highly honoured 
for this action, the family had not their name from’ 
him, but were called after his. son Eurytionidx ®: - 

7 The Helots were inhabitants of Helos, a maritime town of 
Laconia. The Lacedzimonians, having conqucred and made slaves 
of them, called not.only them, but all their other slaves Helots. It 
is certain, however, that the descendents of the original Helots, | 
though they were extremely ill-treated and some of them assassin- 
ated, subsisted many ages in Laconia. . |. 

8 A-people of Arcadia, so named from their metropolis, which - 
was denominated aftcr one of their kings. Near this city was a. 
fountain, the water of which excited the greatest disgust for wine. 
(Ov. Met. xv. 329.)* | 

9 It may be proper here to give the readcr a‘sho-:t view of the 
regal government of Laccdamon, under tne Herculean line. The_ 
Heraclide having driven out Tisamenes the son of Orestes, Eurys- 
thenes and Procles (Patrocles, or Protocles) the sons of Aristode- 
inus, reigned in that kingdom. Under them the government took’ 
a new form, and instead of one sovereign became subject to two. | 
‘These two brothers did not divide the kingdom between them,’ 
neither did they agree to reign alternately ; but governed jointly, 
and with equal authority. What is surprising is that, notwith-’ 
standing their mutual jealousy, this diarchy did not end with these 
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give it to the women, but if a boy to bring it to him, 
in whatever business he might be engaged. It hap- 
pened that he was at supper with the magistrates, 
when she was delivered of a boy, and his servants 
who were present carried him the child. When.he 
received it, he is reported to have said to the com- 
pany, ‘ Spartans, see here your new-born king.” 
He then laid him down upon the chair of state, and 
named him Charilaus, because of the joy (chara) 
and admiration of his magnanimity and justice, tes- 
tified by all present. Thus the reign of Lycurgus 
lasted only eight months. But the citizens had a 
high veneration for him upon other accounts, and 
there were more that paid him attention, and were 
ready to execute his commands, out of regard to his 
virtues, than that obeyed him as a guardian to the 
king and director of the administration. There were 
not wanting however, those that envied him, and 
opposed his advancement as too high for so young a 
man; particularly, the relations and friends of the 
queen-mother, who seemed to have been treated 
with contempt. Her brother Leonidas one day 
boldly attacked him with virulent language, and 
scrupled not to tell him, that he was well assured he 
would soon mount the throne; thus preparing suspi- 
cions and matter of accusation against Lycurgus, 
in case any accident should befal the king. Insi- 
nuations of the same kind were likewise spread by 
the queen-mother herself. Moved with this ill treat- 
ment, and fearing some dark design, he determined 
to avoid suspicion by travelling into other countries, 
till his nephew should be grown up and have a son 
to succeed him in the kingdom. , 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There 
having observed the forms of government, and con- 
versed with the most illustrious personages, he was 
struck with admiration of some of their laws °, and 


‘© The most ancient writers (as Ephorus, Callisthenes, Aristotle, 
and Plata) are of opinion, that Lycurgus adopted many things from 
the Cretan polity. But Polybius (vi.) will have it, that they are all 
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resolved on his return to introduce them into Sparta. 
Some others he rejected. Among the friends he 
gained in Crete was ‘Thales ’, whom he had interest 
enough to persuade to go and settle at Sparta. 
Vhales was-famed for his wisdom and political abili- 
ties: he was withal a lyric poet who, under colour 
of exercising his art, performed things as surprising 
as the most, excellent lawgivers. For his odes were 
so many persuasives to obedience and unanimity ; as 
by means of melody and numbers they had _ great 
grace and power, softened insensibly the manners of 
the audience, drew them off from the animosities 
which then prevailed; and united them in zeal for 
excellence and virtue. So that he, in some measure, 
prepared the way for Lycurgus toward the instruc- 
tion or the Spartans. l'rom Crete Lycurgus passed 
to Asia, desirous (as it is said) of comparing the 
Ionian” expense and luxury with the Cretan fre 
vality and hard diet, so as to judge what effect each 
roduced on their several manners and governments; 
just as physicians compare bodies, that are weak and 
sickly, with the healthy and robust. ‘There also, 


mistaken: © At Sparta,’ says he, ‘the lands are equally divided 
among all the citizens, wealth is banished, the crown is hereditary; 
whereas in Crete the contrary obtains.’ But this does not prove, 
that Lycurgns might not take soiwne good Jaws and usages from 
Crete, and omit what he thought defective. There is, indeed, se 
creat a conformity between the laws of Lycurgus and _ those of 
Ninos, that we must with Strabo (xvi.) believe the one the toun- 
dation of the other. - . . 
”' ‘bhis Thales, who was a poet and musician, must be distin- 
guished from Thales the jaiesian, who was one of the seven wise 
men of Greece. The poet lived 250 years before the philoso- 
pher. (%..) Phe cemplimort hore paid to the lyre ought not, 19 
these times of © sweet rounds,’ to cocape our notice. © Often (says 
Piato, 2. quoted by Plutarch) the coul, withdrawn from the influence 
ai the Muses aicb tie Graces, vinks into disorder, loses it’s moral 
hyrmony, and requires tho aid of music to attune it’s jarring 
strings.’ 4 a . 
- 72 Vhe Toniins sent a eelory frac Attica into a part of Asia 
Mivos betWemn Lydit and Caria, about Bs C. 1050, and 150 vears 
Devore Lyeurgus. Ant, thouch they might not be greatly dege- 
ncrated in.o slatt ‘a Wine, yet our laygiver would be able to judge 
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probably’, he first met with Homer’s poems, which 
were preserved by the posterity of Cleophylus. Ob- 
serving that many moral sentences and much political 
knowledge were intermixed with his stories, which 
had an irresistible charm ‘*, ke collected them into 
one body, and transcribed them with pleasure, in 
order to take them home with him. -For this noble 
poctry was not yet fully known in Greece; some 
particular pieces only being in a few hands, as they 
happened to be dispersed. Lycurgus was the first 
who made them generally known. The lgyptians 
likewise suppose, that he visited their country ; and: 
that of all their institutions being most pleased with 
their distinguishing the military men from the rest of 
the people **, he adopted the same method at Sparta ; 
and, by separating from these the mechanics and 
artificers, dignified the constitution,-and rendered it 
more of a picce. ‘This assertion of the Egyptians is 


ef the effect, which the climate and plenty of Asia had produced. 
They, afterward, became proverbial for their effeminacy. 

™3 He adds ‘ probably’ (4s se») because some Greek authors 
have affirmed that Lycurgus saw Homer himself, who was at that 
time at Chios. But Plutarch’s opinion is more to be relied upon, 
Homer died before Lycur;zus was born. Before the time of Lycure 
gus, they had nothing of Homer in Greece, except some detached 
pieces ; which were severally named, from their respective subj-cts, 
¢ The Valour of Diomedes,’ ‘ Hector’s Ransom,’ and the like. (L.) 
So the Romans, previously to the death of Virgil, had only separate 
portions of the /Encid; ‘ The Eloge on Marcellus,’ ‘the Passion 
and Death of Dido,’ ‘ the Descent into the Shades,’ &c. But this 
in no degree affects the integrity of those illustrious poems in their 
present arrangement.* 

'# Plato's judgement upon this subject was so different from that 
of Lycurgus that, when he excludes poets from his republic, he 
makes no exception in favour even of Homer himself; whom 
on account principally. of his misrepresentation of the gods, he 
regards as a writer pernicious to youth. In this hostility, however, 
he stands nearly single; for the mere Zoili of antiquity deserve not 
to be mentioned: and the reader will easily recollect the high tes- 
timony of Alexander the Great, among those of- others, in his behalf. 
Horace indeed (Ep. I. ii. 3, 4.) asserts his superiority, as an ethical 
writer, to the most eminent teachers of the Academy and the Porch.* 

*S The ancient Egyptians kept not only the priests and military 
men, who consisted chiefly of the nobility, distinct from the rest of 
the people; but the other employnients, vi, those df herdsinen, 
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tial change, and the introducing of some new laws, 
would be of little advantage; and that, as in the case 
of a body diseased and full of bad humours, whose. 
temperament is to be corrected and regenerated by 
medicines, it was necessary to begin a new regimen. 
With these sentiments, he went to Delphi; and when 
he had offered sacrifice and consulted the god '’, he 
returned with that celebrated oracic, in which the 
priestess called him, ‘* Beloved of the gods, and 
“‘ rather a god thanaman.” As to his request, that 
he might enact good laws, she told him; ‘ Apollo 
“< had heard his prayer, and promised that the consti- 
“< tution, which he was about to establish, should be 
** the most excellent in the world.”” Thus encou- 
raged, he applied to the nobility, and desired them 
to put their hands to the work; addressing himself 
at first privately to his friends, and afterward by 
degrees trying the disposition of others, and pre- 
paring them to concur in the business. When mat- 
ters were ripe, he ordered thirty of the principal 
citizens to appear armed in the market-place by break 
of day, to strike terror into such as might be inclined 
to oppose him. Hermippus has preserved the names 
of twenty of the most eminent of them, but he who 
had the greatest share in the whole enterprise, and 
gave Lycurgus the most effectual assistance in the 
establishing of his laws, was called Arithmiades. Upon 
the first alarm king Charilaus, apprehending it to be 
a design against his person, took refuge in the Chal- 


‘7 As Minos had persuaded the Cretans that his laws were deli- 
vered to him from Jupiter, so Lycurgus, his imitator, was willing to 
make the Spartans believe that he did every thing by the direction 
of Apollo. Other legislators have found it very convenient to pro- 
pagate an opinion, that their institutions were from the gods. For 
that self-love in human nature, which would but ill have tolerated 
the superiority of genius implicd in an unassisted lawygiver, found 
an ease and satisfaction in admitting his new regulations, when they 
were said to come from heaven. (L.) It not only secured the pre- 
judices of the people indeed, but strengthened the sanctions of the 

aws themselves, by calling in the aid of conscience, to ratify the 
external principles of obedience.* 
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cicecos *. . But he was soon satisfied, and accepted 
of their oath. Nay, far from being obstinate, he 
joined in the undertaking. He was indeed so 
remarkable for the gentleness of his disposition, that 
Archelaus, his partner in the throne, is reported to 
have. said: to some who were praising the young 
king ; ** Yes, Charilaus is a good man to be sure, for 
‘he cannot find in his heart to punish the guilty.” 
Among the many new institutions of Lycurgus, the 
first and most important was that ofa Senate ; which 
sharing (as Plato says'®) in the power of the kings, 
before too imperious and unrestrained, and having 
equal authority with them, was the means of keeping 


18 That is, ‘the brasentemple.’ It was standing in the time of 
Pausanias, who was contemporary with Marcus Antoninus. 

9 The passage to which Plutarch refers, is in Plato’s third book of 
Laws, where he is examining the causes of the downfall of states. 
An Athenian is introduced, saying to a Lacedemonian: * Some 
god, I believe, in his care for your state and in his foresight of what 
would happen, has given ycu two kings ofthe same family ; in order 

‘that, reigning jointly, they might govern with the more modera- 
tion, and Sparta experience the greater tranquillity. After this, 
when the regal authority was grown again too absolute and impe 
rious, a divine spirit residing in a human nature (2.e. Lycurgus) 
reduced it within the bounds of equity and moderation, by the wise 
rovision of 2 senate, whose authority was to be equal to that of the 
Lines” Aristotle (Pol. ii. 7.) finds fault with this circumstance in 
the institution of the senate, that the senators were to continue for 
life ; for, as the mind grows old with the body, he deemed it absurd 
to put the fortunes of the citizens into the power of men, who 
through age might become incapable of judging. He _ likewise 
thought it unreasonable, that they were not rendered accountable 
for their actions. But for the latter inconvenience sufficient provi- 
sion seems to have been afterward made by the institution of the 
Ephori, who had it chiefly in charge to defend the rights of the 
people; and therefore Plato adds, ‘ A third blessing to Sparta was 
the prince who, finding the power of the senate and the kings too 
arbitrary and uncontrolled, contrived the authority of the Ephori as 
a restraint upon it,’ &c. (L.) 
_ The most extraordinary circumstance in this constitution was the 
co-existence of two kings; but after the institutions of Lycut 
had lost their primitive influence, the factions, to which this rivalry 
gave birth, ruined Sparta, verifying the first part of the old maxim, 


Nec regna socium ferre, nec tad@ sciunt. 


and yet to this division of power Aristotle (Pol. y. 11.) attributes 
the duration of that state !* . mS 
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them within the bounds of moderation, and highly 
contributed to the preservation of the state. Tor 
till.that time it had been veering and unscttled, 
sometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and some- 
times to a pure democracy; but this establishment 
of a senate. as an intermediate body, like ballast, 
kept it in a just equilibrium, and placed it in a 
safe posture: the twenty-cight senators adhering to 
the kings, whenever they saw the people too en- 
croaching ; and on the other hand supporting the 
people, whenever the kings attempted to make them- 
selves absolute. ‘This, according to Aristotle, was 
the number of senators fixed upon, because two of 
the thirty associates of Lycurgus deserted the busi- 
ness through fear. Lut Spharus informs us, there 
were only twenty-cight at first entrusted with the de- 
sign. ‘lhere is something, perhaps, in it’s being 
formed of seven multiplied by four, and withal the 
first number after six, that 1s cqual to all it’s parts, 
or perfect™’. But [rather think this precise num- 
ber of senators was created that, togcther with the 
two kings, the whole body might consist of thirty 
members. 

This institution he had so much at heart, that he 
obtained from Delphi an oracle in it’s behalf, called 
Rhetra or ‘ the Decree,’ which was couched in very 
ancient and uncommon terms, and being interpreted 
ran thus: ‘“ When you have built a temple to the 
Syllanian Jupiter and the Syllanian Minerva”, di- 
yided the people into tribes and classes, and esta- 
blished a senate of thirty persons, including the two 


2° The doctrine of numbers was most probably unknown to 
Lycurgus, who was besides but little likely to found any part of his 
constitution upon a pun.* 

> As no account can be given of the meaning of the word ‘ Syl-_ 
lanian,’ it is supposed it should be either read ‘ Sellasian,’ from Sel- 
lasia,. a town of Laconia upon the Eurotas or Cénus (Liv. xxxiv. 
ee or else ‘ Hellanian,’ as much as to say, the Grecian Jupiter, 
&c. (L.)- 

_ This Jacke, delivered in the old Doric dialect, Plutarch in the 

original interprets ; but in a version such a measure would be su- 
perfluous, and is therefore omitted.* 
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authority of the Ephori”, about a hundred and thirty 
years after Lycurgus. Elatus was the first person 
invested with this dignity, inthe reign of Theopom- 
pus; who when his wife upbraided him, that he 
would leave the regal power to his children less 
than he received it, replied, “‘ Nay, greater, because: 
“< more lasting.”? And in fact the prerogative, so 


*3 Herodotus (i. 65.) and Xenophon (de Rep. Lac. viii.) tell us, 
that the Ephori were appointed by Lycurgus himself. But the ac- 
ceunt, which Plutarch gives us from Aristotle (Polit. v.) and 
others, of their being instituted long afterward, seems more agree- 
able to reason. For it is not likely that Lycurgus, who in all things 
endeavoured to support the aristocracy, and left the people only 
the right of assenting or dissenting, would appoint a kind of tribunes 
of the people, to be masters as it were of both the kings and the se- 
nate. Some, indeed, suppose the Ephori to have been at first the 
kings’ friends, to whom they delegated their authority, when they 
were obliged to be in the field. But it is very clear, that they were 
elected by the people out of their own body, and sometimes out of 
it’s very dregs; for the boldest citizen, whoever he was, was most 
likely to be chosen to this office, which was intended as a check 
upon the senate and the kings. They were five in number, like 
the Quinqueviri in the republic of Carthage; were annually elected; 
and, in order to effect any thing, were obliged to be unanimous. 
Their authority, though well designed at first, came at length to be 
in a manner boundless. ‘They presided in popular assemblies, col- 
lected their suffrages, declared war, made peace, treated with fo- 
reign princes, determined the number of forces to be raised, ap- 
‘pointed the funds to maintain them, and distributed rewards and 
punishments in the name of the state. They likewise held a court 
of justice, inquired into the conduct of all magistrates, inspected 
the behaviour and education of youth, had a particular jurisdiction 
over the Helots, and in short by degrees drew the whole adminis- 
tration into their hands. They even went so far, as to put king 
Agis to death under a form of justice, and were themselves at last 
killed by Cleomenes. (L.) : 

M. Barthelemy however, in his Travels of Anacharsis, thinks. 
that the function of the Ephori was a magistracy anterior te the 
time of Lycurgus, as they roused the people to resist his innova- 
tions. The Cretans too, whom he copied, had officers called 
Cosmi, compared by Aristotle with the Ephori. Besides, most 
authors mention them, not as a novelty of Theopompus, but as 
applied by him in the way of a check to the royal power. The 
probability therefore is, that Lycurgus continued to them some 
of their existing privileges ; and that Theopompus invested them 
with others, which converted the government into a kind of olie - 
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stripped of all extravagant pretensions, no longer . 
occasioned: either: envy, or danger to it’s possessors. 
By these means they escaped the miseries, which 
befel the Messenian and Argive.-kings, who would 
not in the least remit the severity of their power-inr 
favour of the people. Irom nothing more indeed 
does the wisdom and foresight of Lycurgus appear, 
than from the disorderly governments, and the bad 
understanding that subsisted between the kings and 
the people of Messene and Argos, states near in, 
Blgod and in situation to. Sparta’. For as at first 
they were in all respects equal to her, and possessed 
a better country”, and yet preserved no lasting hap- 
piness, but through the insolence of the kings and 
disobedience of the people were harassed with per- 
petual troubles ; they most clearly evinced that it 
was really a felicity more than human, a blessing 
from heaven to the Spartans, to have had a legislator 
who knew so well how to frame and temper therr. 
government. But this was an event of a later 
date. 

A second and more adventurous political enter- 
prise of Lycurgus was, a new division of the lands. 
In'these he had found a prodigious inequality, the 
city overcharged with many indigent persons who 
had none, and the great property accumulated in 
the hands of a few. Determined therefore to root 


24. . These three states claiined 2 common origin, from the Hera- 
clide ; Argos.and Messene deriving themselves from Temenus and: 
Cresphontes, and Sparta from Eur ysthenes and Procles (the sons 
of Aristodemus) their nephews.* 

25 The mountains, which intersected the territory of Sparta, 
almost prevented its cultivation ; while we have Strabo’s autho-- 
rity for ‘representing Messenia and Argolis, from their extensive 
and well-watered plains, as two of the richest parts of Greece.* 

26 Whatever Plutarch might mean by THUTO [weY BY Usspor, IL 1S CEF- 
tain that kingly power had given plice to democracy in Messene 
and Argos, long before the time of Lycurgus. ‘Those states in- 
decd experienced great internal troubles, not only while under the 
government of kings, bat when in the form of commonwealths ; 
aud never, after the age of that legislator, made any figure equal te 
Lacedwmon. 
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out the evils of insolence, envy, avarice, and lux- 
ury, and those still more inveterate and fatal dis- 
tempers of a state, poverty and riches, he persuaded 
them to cancel all former divisions of land and te 
make new ones, in such a manner that they might 
be perfectly equal in their possessions and manner 
of living. Hence, if they were ambitious of dis- 
tinction, they must seek it in virtuc, as no other dif 
ference was left between them, but that which arises 
from the dishonour of base actions and the praise of 
good ones. His proposal was carried into effect. 
He made nine thousand lots for the territory of 
Sparta, which he distributed among so many citi- 
zens, and thirty thousand for the inhabitants of the 
rest of Laconia. But some say, he made only six: 
thousand shares for the city, and that Polydorus’ - 
subsequently added three more: others, that Poly- 
dorus doubled the number appointed by Lycurgus, 
which were only four thousand five hundred. Each 
lot was capable of producing (one year with another) 
seventy medimni of grain for each man”, and 
twelve for each woman, beside a quantity of wine 
and oil in proportion. Such a provision they thought 
sufficient for health and a good habit of body, and 
they wanted nothing more. A story is told of him 
that, not long afterward, returning from a journey 
through the fields just reaped, and seeing the shocks 
standing parallel and equal, he smiled, and said.to 
some that were near him; “ How like is Laconia to 
s* an estate, newly divided among many brothers!’ 
After this he attempted to divide also the move- 
ables, in order to banish all appearance of inequa- 
lity: but he soon perceived, that they could not 
bear to have their goods directly taken from them 3 
and therefore he adopted another method, counter- 
working their avarice by a stratagem™. First, he 


27 By aman is meant the master of a family, whose household 
was to subsist upon this allotment. 
28 For along time after Lycurgus, the Spartans gloriously op- 
posed the growth of avarice: insomuch that a young man, who had: 
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gold and silver trinkets, because there was no 
money. ‘Thus luxury, losing by degrees the means 
by which it 1s cherished and supported, died away : 
even they who had great possessions derived no ad- 
vantage from them, since they could not be exhibited 
in public, but must lie useless in unregarded reposi- 
tories. Hence it was, that excellent workmanship 
was shown in their useful and necessary furniture, 
as beds, chairs, and tables; and the Lacedzmonian 
cup, called Cothon*® (as Critias informs us) was 
highly valued, particularly in campaigns: for the 
water which must then of necessity be drunk, though 
it would often otherwise offend the sight, had it’s 
muddiness concealed by the colour of the cup, and 
the thick part stopping at the shelving brim, it 
came clearer to the lips. Of these improvements, 
the lawgiver was the cause; for the workmen, hav- 
ing no more employment in utensils of mere curio- 
sity, displayed the excellence of their art in such as 
were necessary. 

_ Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and 
to exterminate the love of riches, he introduced a 
third institution, which was wisely and ingeniously 
contrived. This was the use of public tables*, 


3° A description of this small earthen cup, and the passage of 
Critias referred to, occurs in Athenzus xi. 10.* 
_ 3" Xenophon seems to have penetrated farther into the reason of 
this institution than any other author, as indeed he had a better op- 
portunity of doing. ‘he rest only say, that it was mtended to re- 
press luxury; but he very wisely remarks, that it was also intended 
to serve for a kind of school or academy, where the young were in- 
structed by the old; the former relating the great things that had 
been performed within their memory, and thus exciting the grow- 
ing generation to distinguish themselves by performances equall 
honourable. It was found impracticable however for all the citi- 
zens to eat in common, when the number of them came to exceed 
the number of the lots of land ; and Dacier therefore thinks it might 
have been better, if the lawgiver had ordained, that those public 
tables should be maintained at the public expense; as was the case 
in Crete, whence he had borrowed the chief part of this institution. 
¢ Aristot. Pol. ii. 8.) But it must be considered that, while the 
discipline of Lycurgus was kept up in it’s purity, they provided 
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where all were to eat in common the same meat, and 
such kinds of it as were appointed by law. At the 
same time they were forbidden to eat at home upon 
expensive couches and tables, to call in the assist- 
ance of butchers and cooks, or to fatten like vora- 
elous animalsin private. For so not only their man- 
ners would be corrupted, but their bodies disor- 
dered; abandoned to every species of sensuality 
and dissoluteness, they would require long sleep, 
warm baths, and the same indulgences as in perpe- 
tual sickness. To effect this, was certainly very 
great; but it was still greater, (as Theophrastus ex- 
presses it) to secure wealth from rapine and from 
envy; or rather, by their eating in common.and by 
the frugality of their tables, to take from it it’s very 
being. For what use or enjoyment of it, what pecu- 
liar display of magnificence could there be, where 
the poor man went to the same refreshment with the 
opulent? Hence arose the observation, that it was 
only at Sparta where Plutus (according to the pro- 
verb) was kept blind, and, like an image, destitute 
of life or motion. It must farther be observed, that 
they had not the privilege of cating at home, and 
thus of coming without appetite to the public repast. 
They made a pcint of observing any one, who did 
not cat and drink with them; and reproached, as 
an intemperate and effeminate person, him that was 
sick of the common diet. 

The rich therefore, we are told, were more offend- 
ed with this regulation than with any other, and 
risiis in a body loudly expressed their indignation: 
nay, they proceeded so far as to assault Lycurgus 
with stones, so that he was forced to fly from the as- 
sembly and take refuge in a temple. Unhappily 
however, before he reached it, a young man named 


acainst any inconvenience from the increase of .citizens by sending 
out colonics; and Lacedemon was not burthencd with poor, till its 
authority was on the decline. 
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Alcander, hasty in his resentments though not other- 
wise ill-tempered, came up with him, and npon his 
turning ‘round, struck out one of his eyes with a 
stick. Lycureus then stopped short and, without 
giving way to passion, exhibited to the people his 
eye beat out, and his face strcaming with blood. 
At this spectacle they were so affected with shame 
and sorrow, that they surrendered Alcander into 
his hands, and conducted him home with tke utmost 
expressions of regret. _ Lycurgus thanked them for 
their care of his person, and dismissed them all ex- 
cept Alcander. Him he took to his house, but 
showed him no ill-treatment, either by word or 
action ;. only ordering. him to wait upon him, instead 
of his usual servants and attendants. ‘The youth, 
who was of an ingenuous disposition, silently did as 
he was commanded. Living in this manner with 
Lycurgus, and having‘an opportunity of observing 
the mildness and eoodness of his heart, his strict 
temperance, and his indefatigable industry, he told 
his friends that he was not, (as might have ‘been sup- 
posed), proud or sevcre, but above all others gentle 
and engaging in his behaviour. ‘This then was his 
chastisement, and this punishment he suffered, from 
a wild and headstrone voung man to be converted 
into. a modest and prudent citizen. In memory ot 
his misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to Minerva 
Optiletis, so called by him from a term, which the 
Dorians use for the eye. Yet Dioscorides (who 
wrote a Treatise upon the Lacedemonian govern- 
ment) and others relate, that his éye was hurt, but 
not put out, and that he built the temple in gratt- 
tude to the eeddess for his cure. The Spartans, 
however, never carricd staves to their assemblies af- 
terwaxd. 

The public repasts were called by the Cretans 
Andria; but the Lacedeemosians ‘stiled them Phi- 
ditia, either trom their tendency to ‘ friendship* 
and mutual benevolence, piiditia being used instead 
of philitia; or else from thew teaching trugality and 
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diately desisted. When they first entered, the oldest 
man present pointed to the door; and said; “ Not a 
* word spoken in this company goes out there *.” 
The admitting of any man to a particular table was 
under the following regulation: Each member of 
that small socicty took a little ball of soft bread in 
his hand; this he was to drop, without saying a word, 
into a vesscl cailed * Caddos,’ which the waiter car- 
ried upon his head. If he approved of the candidate, 
he did it without altering the figure: if not he first 
pressed it flat in his hand; for a flatted ball was con- 
sidered as a negative. And if but one such was 
found, the person was excluded, as they thought it 
proper that the whole company should be satistied 
with each other. Ile, who was thus rejected, was 
said to * have no luek in the caddos.’ . 

The dish, that was in the highest esteem among 
them, was the black broth. Of this the old men 
were so fond, that they ranged themselves on one 
side and ate it, leaving the meat to the young peo- 
ple. It is related of a king of Pontus, that he 
purchased a Lacedemonian cook, for the sake of this 
broth. But, when he came to taste it, he strongly 
expressed his dislike; upon which the cook answered, 
Sir, in order to relish this broth, rt is necessary 
“¢ first to bathe in the Eurotas.” After they had 
drunk moderately, they went home without lights. 
They were forbidden indeed to walk with a light, 
upon either this or anv other occasion, that they 
might accustom themselves to march boldly and re- 
solutely in the darkest night“. Such was the order 
of their public repasts. 


34 Micw pornwore cummély was a judicious maxim for the followers 
of Anacrcon, who under the influence of wine unlocked their bo- 
soms to each oflier, and made a mutual display of their follies and 
theirvices. The same principle applies, with still stronger obliga- 
tion, to the confidental intercourse of more correct society.* 

35 This story is elsewhere told, by Plutarch, of Dionysius the 
tyrant of Sicily ; and Cicero likewise asserts, that he was the person. 
The Eurotas was the river of Sparta. 

36- Xenophon confines this prohibition to the young; and assigns 
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Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing: it was 
ordered indeed in one of the Rhetrae, that none of 
them should be written. For what he thought most 
gonducive to the virtue and happiness of'a city, was 
‘principle interwoven with the manners and breeding 
of the people. ‘This would remain immoveable, as 
resting on inclination, and be the strongest and 
most lasting tic; and the habits, which education 
produced in the youth, would answer in each the 
purpose of a lawgiver. As for smaller matters, con- 
tracts about property, and whatever occasionally 
varied, it was better not to reduce these to a written 
and unalterable method; but to suffer them to 
change with the times, and to admit of additions or 
retrenchments at the pleasure of persons so well edu- 
cated. Jor he resolved the whole business of legis. 
lation into the bringing up of youth. And this; as 
we have observed, was the reason, why one of his 
ordinances forbade them to have any written laws. . 

Another ordinance Ievclied against magnificence 
and expense dirceted, that the ceilings of houses 
should be wrought with no tool but the ax, and the 
doors only with the saw. For, as Epaminondas is 
reported to lave said afterward of his table, ‘ Trea- 
“* son lurks not uncer such a dinner* ;”’ so Lycurgus 
before him perceived, that a house of this description 
does not admit of luxury and needless splendour. 
No man indeed could be so absurd as to bring, into 
a dwelling so homely and simple, bedsteads with 
silver feet. purple coverlets, golden cups, and a cor- 
responding tram of .other extravagances: but all 
wou necessarily have the bed suitable to the room, 
the teveric! to the bed, and the rest of their utensils 
aud idraiure to that. From this plain sort of dwell- 
ies progecdcd the question of Leotychidas the 
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elder to his host, when he supped at Corinth, and 
saw the ceiling of the room most splendidly and cu- 
riously wrought, “* Whether trecs grew square in his 
** country * ?” . 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they 
should not often make war against the same enemy ; 
lest, by being frequently put upon defending them- 
selves, they too should become able warriors in their 
turn. Hence they afterward most heavily censured 
king Agesilaus, that by frequent and continued in- 
cursions into Beeotia** he had taught the Thebans 
to make head against the Lacedemonians : and hence 
Antalcidas observed, when he saw him wounded, 
<¢ The Thebans pay you well for making them good 
“¢ soldiers, who neither were willing nor able to fight 
«* you before.” These ordinances he called Rhetre, 
as if they had been oracles and decrees of the Deity 
himself”. 

As for the education of youth, which he looked 
upon as the lofticst and most glorious work of a law- 
giver, he began with it at the very source, taking 
into consideration their conception and birth, by re- 
gulating the marriages. Tor he-did not, as Aristotle 
observes *, desist from his attempt to bring the wo- 
men under sober rules. They had, indeed, assumed 
great liberty and power on account of the frequent 
expeditions of their husbands, during which they 
were left sole mistresses at home, and thus gained an 
undue deference and improper. titles ; but, notwith- 
standing this, he took all posible care of them. He 
ordered the virgins to amuse themselves in running; 


37 This is rendered by the former English translator, as if Leoty- 
chidas’ question proceeded from ignorance, whereas it was really an 
arch sneer upon the expensive buildings of Corinth. 

38 As appeared plainly at the battle of Leuctra, where the Lace- 
daemonians were overthrown by Epaminondas, and lost. their king 
Cleombrotus together with the flower of their army. 

39 Orso called, perhaps, because transmitted by oral tradition.* 

*° Pol. ii.’7., where he imputes this usurpation of the ladies to the 
_long wars necessarily maintained by their husbands against the states 

of Argos, Arcadia, and Messene. _ 
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to her, “ You of Lacedamon are the only women in 
* the world that rule men;” she Teplied, “« We are 
* the only women that bear men.” 

‘These public dances and other exercises of the 
young maidens naked, in sight of the young men, 
were moreover incentives to marriage; and, to use 
Plato’s expression, drew them almost as necessarily 
by the attractions of love, as a geometrical conclu- 
sion is drawn from the premises. ‘To encourage it 
still farther, some marks of infamy were set upon 
those, that continued bachelors*. For they were 
not permitted to see these exercises of the naked 
virgins; and the magistrates commanded them to 
march naked round the mar ket-place in the winter, 
and to sing a song composed against themselves, 
which expressed how justly they were punished for 
their disobedience to the laws. They were also de- 
prived of that honour and respect, which the young 
paid to the old; so that nobody found fault with 
what was said to Dercyllidas, though an eminent 
commander: upon his going one day “into company, 
a young man (it seems) instead of rising up and giv- 
ing him place, told him, ‘“‘ You have no “child to give” 
“ ‘place to me, when I am old.” 

In their marriages, the bridegroom carried off the 
bride by violence ; and she was never chosen in a 
tender age, but when she had arrived at full matu- 
rity. Then the woman who had the direction of the 
wedding, cut the bride’s hair close to the skin, 
dressed her in man’s clothes, laid her upon a mat- 


48 The time of marriage was fixed, and if a man did not marry 
when he was of full age, he was liable to a prosecution ; as were those 
also, who married above or below themselves, Such as had three 
children, had great immunities; and those, who had four, were free 
from all taxes. Virgins were married without portions, because 
neither want should prevent marriage, nor riches induce to it, with- 
out the concurrence of inclination. (L.) 

Clearchus, a pupil of Aristotle, adds that there was a festival at 
Sparta, in which the women were permitted to flog bachelors round 
an altar ; that they might be constrained by feelings of shame, or ot 
pain, to take a wife !* 
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trass, and left her in the dark. The bridegroom, 
neither oppressed with wine nor enervated with 
luxury, but perfectly sober (as having supped at the 
common table) went in privately, untied her girdle, 
and carried her to another bed. Having stayed 
there a short time, he modestly retired to his usual 
apartment, to sleep with the other young men: and 
continued afterward to observe the same conduct, 
spending the day with his companions, and reposing 
himself with them in the night, nor even visiting 
his bride but with the utmost modesty, and the 
most cautious apprehensions of being discovered by 
the rest of the family ; the bride at the same time 
exerting all her art, to contrive convenient oppor- 
tunities for their private meetings. And this they 
did not for a short time only, but some of them even » 
had children, before they were admitted to an inter- 
view with their wives in the day-time. ‘This kind of 
commerce not only exercised their temperance and 
chastity, but kept their bodies fruitful, and the first 
ardour of their love fresh and unabated ; for as they 
were not satiated, like those that are always wit 

their wives, there was still place for unextinguished 
desire. When he had thus established a proper 
regard to modesty and decorum, with respect to 
marriage, he was equally studious to drive from that 
state the vain and womanish passion of jealousy; 
by making it quite as reputable to have children 
in common with persons of merit, as to avoid ail 
offensive freedom in their own behaviour to their 
wives. He laughed at those, who: revenge with 
wars and bloodshed the communication of a married 
woman’s favours; and allowed that, if any one 
years should have a young wife, he might introduce 
to her some handsome and worthy young maz, 
whom he most approved, and when she had borne a 
child of this generous race, bring it up as his own. 
On the other hand he permitted* that, if a man of 


é 
_ 43 In this case, the kings were excepted; for they were not a 
liberty to lend their wives. 
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character should entertain a passion for 4 married 
woman upon account of her modesty and the beauty 
of her children, he might treat with her husband 
for admission to her company; that so, planting in 
. a beauty-bearing soil, he might produce excellent 
children, the congenial offspring of excellent parents. 
For, in the first place, Lycurgus considered children 
as the property Jess of their parents, than of the 
state; and therefore he would not have them begot- 
ten by ordinary persons, but by the best men in it. 
He next observed the vanity and absurdity of other 
nations, where people study to have their horses and 
dogs of the finest breed, which they can procure 
either by interest or money; and yet keep their 
wives shut up, that they may have children by none 
but themselves, though they may happen to be 
doting, decrepid, or infirm: as if children, when 
sprung from a _ bad stock, and _ consequently 
good for nothing, were no detriment to those 
to whom they belong, and who have the trouble 
of bringing them up; nor any advantage, when well 
descended and of a generous disposition. These 
regulations tending to secure a healthy offspring, 
and consequently one beneficial to the state, were 
so far from encouraging that licentiousness of the 
women which subsequently prevailed, that adultery 
was not known among them. A saying, upon this 
subject, of Geradas an ancient Spartan is thus re- 
lated: A stranger had asked him, ‘ What punish- 
*¢ ment their law appointed for adulterers?”? He 
answered, ‘* My friend, there are no adulterers in 
** our country.” ‘The other rejoined, ‘ But what, 
“<< if there should be one?” ‘* Why then,”’ said 
Geradas, “ he must forfeit a bull so large, that from 
“¢ the top of Mount Taygetus he might drink of the 
“ Kurotas“*.”” When the stranger expressed his 
surprise at this, and inquired, ‘“* But how can such 


‘4 The highest mountain in Laconia, whence the whoic of Pelo- 
ponnesus might be descried.* 
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« a bull be found?” Geradas replied with a smile, 
** And how can an adulterer be tound in Sparta?” 
Such is the account, which we have of -their mar- 
riages. 

It was not left to the father, to rear what offspring 
he pleased ; but he was obliged to carry each child 
to a place called Lesche, to be examined by the most 
ancient men of the tribe, who were there assembled. 
If it was strong and well-proportioned, they gave 
orders for it’s education, and assigned to it one of 
the nine thousand shares of land: but, if it was 
weakly and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown 
into the place called Apothetaz, a deep cavern near 
the mountain Taygetus; concluding that it’s life 
could be of no advantage either to itself or to the 
public, since nature had not given it any radical 
strength or goodness of constitution®*. For the 
same reason the women did not wash their new-born 
infants with water, byt with wine, thus making some 
trial of their habit of body; as they imagined, that 
the sickly and epileptic would sink and die under 
the experiment, while the healthy would become 
more hardy and vigorous. Great care and art was 
also exerted by the nurses; for as they never swathed 
the infants, their limbs had a freer turn, and their 
countenances a more liberal air: besides, they accus- 
tomed them to any sort of meat, to have no terrors 
in the dark, not to be afraid of being left alone, and 
to forbear all ill-humour and unmanly crying”. 
Hence people of other countries purchased Laceda- 
monian nurses for their children; and Alcibiades, 


45 The general expediency of this Jaw may well be disputed, 
though it sujtcd the martial constitution of Sparta; smce many 
persons of weak constitutions make up in ingenuity what they want 
i strongth, and so become inore valuable members of the comnu 
nity than the most robust. [t seers, however, to have had one goad 
effect, wz. making woinen very careful during their pregnancy af 
either eating, drinking, or excresing, to excess. It made then 
a'so excellent nurses, as is observed just below. 

#5 Aristotle (1ol. vii. 17.) would permit children to cry, as & 
kond of exercise favourable to their health and growth.# 
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the Athenian, is said to have been nursed by Amycla 
a Spartan. But, if he was fortunate in a nurse, he 
was not so in a preceptor; for Zopyrus, who was 
appointed to that office by Pericles, was (as Plato 
informs us) not better qualified than a common 
slave”. The Spartan children were not thus placed 
under tators purchased or hired with money, neither 
were the parents at liberty to educate them as they 
pleased 5 but as soon as they were seven years old, 
ycurgus ordered them to be enrolled in companies, 
where they were all kept under the same order and 
discipline, and had their exercises and recreations in 
common. He, who showed the greatest conduct 
and courage among them, was made captain of the 
company. Upon him the rest fixed their eyes, obeyed 
his orders, and bore with patience the punishments 
which he inflicted: so that their whole education 
was an exercise of obedience. The old men were 
present at their diversions, and often suggested some 
occasion of dispute or quarrel, that they might ob- 
serve with exactness the spirit of each, and their 
firmness in battle. 
As for learning “, they had just so much as was 


47 Mark the severity with which Plutarch condemns the ordinary 
practice of leaving children among servants! This has, also, been 
heavily censured by one of our very ablest writers upon Education, 
Miss Edgeworth.* 

48 The plainness of their manners, and their being so very much 
addicted to’ war, made the Lacedemonians less fond of the sciences 
than the rest of the Greeks. If they wrote to be read, and spoke 
to be understood, it was all they sought. For this the Athenians, 
who were excessively vain of their learning, held them in great 
contempt; insomuch that Thucydides himself, drawing the character 
of Brasidas, says, ‘he spoke well enough for a Lacedzmonian.’ 
The Spartans, however, had a force and poignancy of expression, 
which excelled all the flowers of studied elegance. This was the 
consequence of their concise way of speaking, and their encourag- 
ing, upon all occasions, decent repartee. Arts were in no greater 
credit with them, than sciences. Theatrical diversions found no 
countenance: temperance and exercise made the physician unne- 
“cessary: their justice left no room for the practice of the lawyer; 
and all the trades, that minister to luxury, were unknown. (See 
also below, p. 150.—passages, jointly almost realising the mythos af 
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absolutely necessary. All the rest of their educa. 
tion was calculated to make them subject to com. 
mand, to endure labour, to fight, and to conquer. 
They added therefore to their discipline, as they 
advanced in age; cutting their hair very close, 
making them go barefoot, and play for the most 
part quite naked. At twelve years of age, their 
under-garment ” was taken away, and only a single 
upper one a year allowed them. Hence they were 
necessarily dirty in their persons, and denied the 
great favour of baths and oil, except on some 
particular days of the year. They slept in com- 
panies, upon beds made of the tops of reeds, 
which they gathered with their own hands with- 
out knives, and brought from the banks of the 
Kurotas. In winter they were permitted to add 
a little thistle-down”, as that appeared to have some 
warmth in it. 

At this age, the most distinguished among them 
became favourite companions of the elder*’; the 
old men attended more constantly their places of 
exercise, observing their trials of strength and wit, 
not in a slight and cursory manner, but as _ their 
fathers, guardians, and governors: so that, at no 
time or place, were persons wanting to instruct and 


the acute but pernicious work which once excited so much atten- 
tion in England, ‘ the Fable of the Bees.’)* As for agriculture, 
and necessary mechanic business, it was left’ to the slaves. (L.) 
Plato indeed expressly affirms, that they cultivated the mind still 
more than the body; but that they disguised their superiority of 


intellectual attainments, lest they should awaken the envy and emu- 
lation of the rest of Grecce.* 


49 The one next their skin.* 

5° This M. Ricard specifically states to be the cardutus tomentosus.* 

st Though the youth of the male sex were much cherished and 
beloved, as those that were to build up the future glory of the state, 
yet in Sparta it was a virtuous and modest affection, untinged with 
that sensuality which was so scandalous at Athens and other places. 
Xenophon (de Rep. Laced. ii.) says, these -lovers lived with those 
to whom they were attached, as a father does with his children, ot 
a brother with his brethren. The good effects of this 
L.ycurens’ institutions were scen in the union, which reigned among 
the citizens. 
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chastise them. One of the best aud ablest men in 

the city was, moreover, appointed Inspector of the 
Youth; who gave the command of each company 
to the discreetest and most spirited of these called 
Irens. An Iren was one, that had been two years 
out of the class of boys: a Melliren”, one of the 
oldest boys. ‘This Iren then, a youth twenty years 
old, gives orders to those under his command in 
their little battles, and employs them to wait upon 
him at his house. He sends the oldest of them to 
feteh wood, and the younger to gather pot-herbs: 
these they steal where they can find them”, either 
slyly getting into gardens, or else craftily and warily 
creeping to the common tables. But, if any one be 
caught, he is severely flogged for his negligence, or 
his want of dexterity. They steal too whatever 
victuals they possibly can, ingeniously contriving to 
do it when persons are asleep, or keep but indifferent 
watch. Ifthey are discovered, they are punished 
not only with whipping, but with hunger. ‘Their 
supper indecd ts only slender at all times, that to 
fence against want they may be forced to exercise 
their courage and address. This is the first inten- 
tion of their spare diet; a subordinate one is, to 
make them grow tall. For when the animal spirits 
are not too much oppressed by a great quantity of 
food, which stretches itself out in breadth and thick- 


52 ¢ Hereafter to become an Iren.’ In this institution may be 
recognised the proto-type of the barbarous system of ‘ fagging,’ 
still unaccauntably retained amidst the honourable and successful 
improvements of our public schools! The better part of the model 
however, the queries proposed after supper, &c., have somehow or 
other, I fear, slipped out of the modern copy.* 

53 Not that the Spartans authorised thefts and robberies; for, as 
. all was in common in their republic, those vices could there have 
no place. But the design was to accustom children, who were 
destined for war, to keep themselves on the alert, and to expose ~ 
themselves courageously to the severest punishments, in case they 
failed of the necessary dexterity: a dexterity, that would have 
been attended with fatal effects to the morals of any youth but the 
Spartan, educated (as that was) to contemn riches and superfluities, 
and guarded in all other respects by the severest virtue. 
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or, “ What he thought of such or such an action ?’? 
This accustomed them from their childhood to judge 
of the virtues, and to enter into the affairs, of their 
countrymen. For if one of them was asked, ‘“* Who 
<< is a good citizen?” or, “ Who is an infamous 
* gone??? and hesitated in his answer, he was con- 
sidered as a boy of slow parts, and of a soul that 
would never aspire to honour. The answer was 
likewise to have a reason assigned for it, and it’s 
proof conceived in few words. He, whose account 
of the matter was wrong, by way of punishment had 
his thumb bit by the Iren. ‘The old men and the 
‘magistrates often attended these little trials, to see 
whether the Iren exercised his authority in a ra- 
tional and proper manner. Ie was permitted, in- 
deed, to inflict the penalties; but when the boys 
were gone, he was to be chastised himself, if he 
had punished them cither with too much remissness 
or too much severity. 

The adopters of tavourites also shared both in the 
honour and the disgrace of their boys; and one of 
them is said to have been fined by the magistrates, 
because the boy whom he had selected let some un- 
generous word or cry escape him, as he was fighting. 

his love was so honourable, and in so much es- 
- teem, that the virgins too had their lovers among 
the most virtuous matrons. A compctition of af- 
fection caused no misunderstanding, but rather a 
mutual friendship between those who had fixed their 
regards upon the same youth, and a joint endea- 
vour to make him as accomplished as possible. 

The boys were. taught likewise to use sharp re- 
partee, seasoned with humour, and whatever they: 
said was to be concise and pithy. For Lycurgus, as 
we have observed, fixed only a small value upon 

a considerable quantity of his iron money ; whereas 
~ he made the worth of speech, on the contrary, con- 
sist in it’s being comprised in a few plain words, 
pregnant with a great deal of sense; and contrived 
that, by long silence, they might learn to be sen- 
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tentious and acute in their replies. As debauchery 
often causes weakness and sterility in the body, so 
the intemperance of the tongue renders conversa- 
tion empty and insipid. King Agis therefore, when, 
a certain Athenian laughed at the Lacedzmonian 
short swoids, and said, * The jugglers upon the 
‘¢ stage would swallow them with ease ;”’ answered, 
in his laconic way, “ And yet we can reach our 
“¢ enemies’ hearts with them.” To me indeed there 
seems to be something in this concise manner of 
speaking, which immediately hits the object aimed 
at, and forcibly strikes the mind of the hearer. Ly. 
curgus himself was brief and sententious in his dis- 
course, if we may judge by some of his answers, 
which are left on record; that, for instance, con- 
cerning the constitution: When one advised him 
to establish a popular government in Lacedaemon, 
“© Go,” said. he, ** and first make a trial of it in 
“your own family.’ That again, concerning sa- 
crifices to the Deity; when he was asked why he 
appointed them so trifling, and of so little value? 
«¢ "That we may never be in want,” said he, “ of 
‘“* something to offer him.’? Once more, when they 
inquired of him what sort of martial exercises he 
allowed, he answered; ‘ All, except those in which 
*¢ you stretch” out your hands.”” Many similar re- 
plies of his are said to be taken from the letters, 
which he wrote to his countrymen: as to their 
question, ‘* How shall we best guard against the 
“invasion of an enemy?’ “ By continuing poor, 
“and not desiring in your possessions to be one 
‘above another.” And to the question, “ Shall 
‘* we inclose Sparta with walls?’ ‘ That city is 
* weil fortifed, which has a wall of men, instead of 
‘ brick.”? Whether these however, and some other 
letters ascribed to him, be genuine or not, is 4 
difficult matter to determine. But that they hated 
long speeches, the following apophthegms are a 


57 This was the form of demanding quarter in battle. 
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farther proof. King Leonidas said to one, who dis- 
coursed at an improper time about affairs of some 
concern, “ My friend, you should not talk so much 
<< to the purpose, of what it is not to the purpose 
“< to talk about.”” Charilaus, the nephew of Ly- 
curgus, being asked why his uncle had made so few 
laws, answercd; “ ‘lo men of few words, few laws 
“ are sufficient.’ Some people finding fault with 
Hecateus the sophist, because when admitted to 
one of the public repasts, he did not utter a single 
syllable, Archidamidas replicd; “ He, who knows 
‘¢ how to speak, knows also when to speak.” 

The manner of their repartees, which (as I said) 
were seasoned with humour, may be gathered from 
the following instances: When a troublesome fellow 
was pestering Demaratus with impertinent questions, 
and this in particular several times repeated, ‘* Who 
*¢ is the best man in Sparta?” He answered, “ He, 
<< that is the least like you.” ‘To some, who were 
commending the Eleans for managing the Olympic 
games with so much justice and propriety, Agis 
said; “ What great matter is it, if the Eleans do 
“ justice once in five years’? When a stranger 
was proiessing his regard for Theopompus, and say- 
ing that his own countrymen called him Philolacon 
(‘a lover of the Lacedwmonians’), the king an- 
swered him; “ My good friend, it were much better, 
« if they called you ( Philopolites” (‘ a lover of your 
own countrymen’). ‘To an orator of Athens, wha 
observed that the Lacedemonians had no learning, 
Plistonax, the son of Pausanias,. said; “ True, tor 
‘«‘ we are the only people of Greece, that have 
‘* learned no ill from you.” ‘To a person, who in- 
guired what number of men there were in Sparta, 


s8 The Hellanodics, who distributed the prizes to the conquer 
ors at the Ulympic games, took the greatest pains during the pre- 
ceding ten months ( Paugan. 1). vi. 4.) to qualify themselves, b 
an accurate study of alt the decrees upon the subject, for their 
Luportaut though vriel’ duty.* 
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Archidamidas replied, “« Enow to keep bad. men at 
** a distance.” 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, it 
was obvious that they would not use one unnecessary 
word, nor let a single expression escape them, that 
had not some sense worth attending to. For one, 
being asked to go and hear a person who imitated 
the nightingale to perfection, replied, * I have heard 
* the nightingale herself*.’” Another, upon read- 
ing this epitaph, 


Victims of Mars, they perish’d at Selinus, 
Who quench’d the rage of tyranny 


said, “ And they deserved to perish, for instead of 
“© quenching it they should have let it burn out.” 
A young man answered one, who promised him 
some gaine-cocks that would die fighting, ‘* Give 
“ me those thate will kill fighting.” Another, see- 
ing some people ‘relieving the necessities of nature, 
on stools for the purpose, said, * May I never sit 
‘‘ in any place, where I cannot rise before the 
** aged t!”? Such was the character of their apoph- 
thegms: so that it has been justly enough observed, 
that the term lakonizein (‘to act the Lacedemo- 
nian’) is to be referred rather to the exercises of 
the mind, than to those of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among 
them, than a concise dignity of expression. Their 
songs had in them a spirit, which could rouse the 
soul, and impel it enthusiastically to action. The 
language was plain and manly, the subject serious 
and moral. For they consisted chiefly of the praises 


* This is ascribed to Agesilaus, in his Life, IV. 97.¢ 

+ For areference to Toup’s Emend. ad Suid. II. 376., noticing 
the error of the Latin version, which has hitherto clung to 
English ones, I am indebted to E. H. Barker, Esq. of Trinity- 
College, Cambridge. Wyttenbach, in his edition of the Morals, 
(8vo. II. 928.) has given a more correct translation, —Exonerande 
alvs causé in sellis sedere videns.* 
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of heroes who had died for Sparta, or: else of. ex- 
pressions of detestation for such wretches as had 
declined the glorious opportunity, and rather chose 
to drag on life in misery and contempt. Neither 
did they forget to express an ambition for glory, 
suitable to their respective ages. Of this, it may 
not be amiss to give an instance: There were three 
choirs on their festivals, corresponding with the 
three ages of man. ‘The old men began, 


Once in battle bold we shone: 
the young men answered, 


Try us; our vigour is not gone ; 


and the boys concluded, 


td 


The palm remains for us alone 59. 


If we consider indeed with some attention such of 
the Lacedemonian. poems as are still extant, and 
study those airs which were played upon the flute 


_when they marched to battle, we must agree, that 


Yerpander® and Pindar have very fitly joined valour. 


59 These iambic verses are the fragments of a song, of which 
Tyrteus probably was the author. For Pollux (iv.) affirms that he 
composed a threefold dance for the old men, the young men, and 
the boys: and this he perhaps accompanied with some poetry. 

It appears, from Athenzeus (iv. 1.) that all the Lacedamonians 
learned to play upon the flute; and A. Gellius (i. 11.) ascertains, 
from Thucydides (v. 70.) that Lycurgus’ motive, for introducin 
this soft instrument among his hardy soldiers, was to moderate their 


- dangerous impetuosity.* 


6° Terpander, a poet and a musician (as‘indeed the poets of 
those times in general were), added three strings to the harp, 
which till then had but four. He flourished, about a hundred and 
twenty years after Homer, (L.) at Lesbos; and was sent for to 
Sparta, by order of the oracle, to appease a sedition. He is said 
to have versified the code of Lycurgus: a work not less dificult, if 
the statutes of that legislator had any resemblance to an English 
act of parliament, than the attempt of a Jesuit to display the Prin- 
cipia of Newton in heroic metre! In comparison with, these la- 

VOL. I. 
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and music together. The former thus speaks of 
Lacedzemon, 


There gleams the youth’s bright falchion; there the Muze 
Lifts her sweet voice ; there aweful Justice views 
Her wide pavilion open. 


And Pindar sings, 


There in grave council sits the sage; 
There burns the youth's rcsistless rage 
To hurl the quivering lance ; 
The Muse with glory crowns their arms, 
And Melody exerts her charms, 
And Pleasure leads the dance. 


Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike 
turn, but of their skill in music. For, as the Spar- 
tan poet says, | 


To swell the thunders of the lyre 
Becomes the warrior’s lofty fire. 


And the king always offered sacrifice to.the * Muses 
before a battle, putting his troops in mind (I sup- 
pose) of their early education, and of the judgement 
which would be passed upon them ; as well as that 
those divinities might teach them to despise danger, 


m the performance of exploits fit for them to cele 
brate. 


Upon these occasions™ thcy relaxed the severity 


bours, light was the toil of the poet, who harmonised the ds is 
praesent and of that composer who has still more recently set the 
Multiplication-table to Music !* 

6: Xenophon says the king, who commanded the army, sacrificed 
to Jupiter and Minerva on the frontier of his kingdom. The Muses 
probably were joined with Aimerva, the patroness of science. 

6* The true reason of this was, in all probability, that war might 
be less burthensome to them; for to render them bold and warlike 
was the reigning passion of their legislator. Under this article we 
may add, that they were forbidden to remain long encamped in the 
same place, as well to hinder their being surprised, as that they 
might be more troublesome to their enemies, by wasting every 
corner of their country. - They slept all night in their armour; but 
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of their discipline, permitting their men to be cu- 
rious in dressing their hair, and elegant in their arms 
and apparel, while thev expressed their alacrity, like 
horses full of fire and neighing for the race. They 
let their hair therefore grow trom their youth, but 
took more particular care, when they expected an 
action, to have it well-combed and shining; re- 
membering a saying of Lycurgus, that ‘a large 
*¢ head of hair made the handsome more graceful, 
“and the ugly more termble.’” The exercises like- 
wise of the young men, durnng the campaigns, were 
more moderate, thei diet less hard, and their whole 
treatment more indulgent: so that they were the 
only people in the world, with whom military disci- 
pline wore in time of war a gentler face than usual. 
When the army was drawn up and the enemy near, 
the king sacrificed a goat, and commanded them all 
to place garlands upon their heads, and the musi- 
cians to play Castor’s march, while he himself 
began the Paan, which was the signal to advance. 
It was at once a solemn and a dreadful sight, to see 
them measuring their steps to the sound of music, 
and without the Jeast disorder in their ranks or tu- 
mult of spirits, moving forward cheerfully and com- 
posedly with harmony to battle. Neither fear nor 
-rashness: was. likely excessively to affect men so dis- 
posed, possessed of a firm presence of mind, with 
courage and confidence of success, as under the 
conduct of heaven. When the king marched against 
the enemy, he had always with him some one, who 
had been crowned in the public games of Greece. 
A Lacedemonian once, we are told, when large 
sums were offered him, on condition that he would 


their out-guards were not allowed their shields that, being unpro- 
vided with defence, they might not dare to sleep. In all their ex- 
peditions, they carefully attended to the performance of religious 
rites; and, after their evening-meal was over, the soldier’ sung 
together hymns to their gods. 

63 So called, as supposed to have been invented by that hero, or 
as containing an account of his exploits. Vide Poll. iv. x. 78,* 
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no one to be seen, concluded that.it was from hea- 
ven. He therefore joined Iphitus, and ordering 
along with him the ceremonies of the festival, ren- 
dered it more magnificent and more lasting. _ 

The discipline of the Lacedzemonians continued, 
after they were arrived at years of maturity. For no 
man was at liberty to live as he pleased, the city 
being like one great camp, where all had their stated 
allowance and knew their public charge; each man 
concluding that he was born not for himself, but for — 
his country. Hence, if they had no particular or- 
ders, they employed themselves in inspecting the 
boys and teaching them something useful, or in 
learning from those that were older than themselves. 
One of the highest privileges that Lycurgus pro-_ 
cured for his countrymen, was the enjoyment of lei- | 
sure, the consequence of his having forbidden them 
to exercise any mechanic trade ®. It was not-worth 
their while to take pains to raise a fortune, since 
riches there were of no account: and the Helots, 
who tilled the ground, were answerable for the pro- 
duce above-mentioned. To this purpose we have 
a story of a Lacedemonian, who happening to be 
at Athens while the court sate, was informed of qa 
man that had been fined for idleness; and when the 
poor fellow was returning home in deep dejection, 
attended by his condoling friends, desired the com- 
pany to show him the person, who had been con- 
demned for keeping up his dignity. So much 
beneath them they reckoned all attention to mecha- 
nic arts, and all desire of riches! _ | 

With money, law-suits were banished from La> — 
cedemon. ‘The Spartans knew neither riches nor 
poverty, but possessed an equal competency, and 
had a cheap and easy way of supplying their few 


65 How different was the opinion of Socrates! who contended 
that there was nothing in the arts or trades beyond the capacity, or 
improper for the acquirement, of a gentleman; as they might even- 
tually, upon any signal reverse of fortune, afford an invaluable re- 
source.* 
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wants. Hence, when they were not engaged in 
war, their time was taken up with dancing, feasting, 
hunting, or meeting to exercise or to converse. 
They never went to market under thirty years of 
age”, all their necessary concerns being managed 
by their relations and adopters. Neither was it 
deemed. creditable to the old, to be seen sauntering 
in the market-place*, but rather to pass great part 
of the.day in the schools of exercise, or places of 
conversation. Their discourse seldom turned upon 
money or business or trade, but upon the praise of 
the excellent, or the contempt of the worthless ; 
the last of which was expressed with a degree of 
pleasantry and humour, conveying instruction and 
correction without seeming to intend it. Lycurgus 
himself, indeed, was not immoderately severe in his 
manner; but, as Sosibius informs us, dedicated a 
litile statue to the god of laughter in each ‘hall: 
considering facctiousness as a seasoning of their hard 
exercise and diet, and therefore ordering it to take 
place upon all proper occasions, in their common 
entertainments and parties of pleasure. 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think 
nothing more disagreeable, than to live by (or tor) 
themselves. Like bees, they acted with one impulse 
for the public good, and always assembled about 
their prince. They were inflamed by a thirst of ho- 
nour, an enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, and 
had not a wish but for their country. These sent- 
ments are confirmed by some of their aphorisms. 
When Peedaretus lost his election for one of the 
Three Hundred, he went away rejoicing, that there 
were three hundred better men than himself found 


66 This also is said to have been the age, when they began to 
serve in the army. But, as they were obliged io forty years’ ser- 
vice before the law exempted them from going to the ncid, [incline 
to the opinion of those writers, who think that th: military age is 
yot well ascertained. 

* This was an -Athenian feature, and subsisted unimpaired for at 
Jeast neariv four centuries, as we learn from the charges conveyed 
fa Demosts, Philipp. i. 5. and Act. Apost. xvi, 21.* 
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in the city”. Pisistratidas, going with some others 
embassador to the king of Persia’s lieutenants, was 
asked whether they came with a public commission, 
or upon their own account; to which he answered, 
“© If successful, for the public; if unsuccessful, for 
<“* ourselves.” Argileonis, the mother of Brasidas™, 
inquiring of some Amphipolitans that waited upor 
her at her house, whether her son had died honour- 
ably, and as became a Spartan; they loudly ex- 
tolled his merit, and said there was not such a man . 
left in Sparta: upon which she replied, * Say not 
“* so, my friends; for Brasidas was indeed a man of 
** honour, but Lacedzmon can boast of many better 
<¢ men than he.” 

The senate, as I said before, consisted at first of 
those, who had been assistants to Lycurgus in his 
great enterprise. Afterward, to fill up any vacancy 
that might happen, he ordered the most worthy 
man to be selected, from such as were full three- 
score years old. ‘lhis was the most respectable dis- 
pute in the world, and the contest was truly glo- 
rious: for it was not who should be swiftest among 
the swift, or strongest among the strong, but whe 
was the wisest and the best among the good and 
the wise. He who had the preference, was to 
bear this mark of superior excellence through life, 
this high authority, which placed in his hands the 


67 According to Xenophon, it was the custom for the Ephori to 
appoint three officers, each pf whom was to select a hundred men, 
the best he could find: among these, it was a puint of great emula- 
tion to be included. 

68 Brasidas, the Lacedzeemonian general, defeated the Athenians 
jn a battle fought near Amphipelis, a town of Macedon on the banks 
of the Strymon, but lost his life in the action. (Thucyd. v. 10.) 

‘9 Who will not be reminded, by this answer, of the spirited ob- 
servation of our English king, especially as contrasted with the de- 
jection of the Scottish prince, on the event of Chevy-chase ? 


_* trust, I have within my realm 
Five hundred as geed as he.’ 


A trait, which Addison has thought worthy of special observation, 
in his comment upon that national bailad (Spect. 70.)* 
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Lycurgus, likewise, made good regulations with 
respect to burials. In. the first place, in order ta 
take away all superstition, he ordered the dead to 
be buried in the city”, and even permitted their 
monuments to be erected near the temples: .accus- 
toming the youth to such sights from their infancy, 
that they might have no uneasiness from them,,. nor 
any horror of death, as if people. were polluted with 
the touch of a dead body, or by treading upon a 
grave. Next, he suffered nothing to be buried with 
the corpse, except the red cloth and the olive-leaves 
in which it was wrapped”’. Neither would he per- 
mit the relations to inscribe any names upon the 
tombs, except of those men that had fallen in battle; 
or of those women who had died in some sacred 
office. He limited the time of mourning to eleven 
days: on the twelfth they were to put an end to it, 
after offering a sacrifice to Ceres. No part of life 
was left vacant and unimproved, but even with their 
necessary actions he interwove the praise of virtue 
and the contempt of vice: and he so filled the city 
with living examples, that it was next to impassi- 
ble for persons, who bad these from their infancy 
before their eyes, not to be drawn and formed to 
honour. 

For the same reason he would not permit all, who 


7 Tt was almost the universal custom in Greece, and Rome, to 
bury tae dead by the sides of the highways; of which practice, 
whatever superstition might ostensibly be the basis, the real found- 
ation was doubtless a regard to the general health. Besides, Ly- 
curgus rejected every thing, that might generate infection ; from 
which indeed the rite of burning the dead, and inclosing their ashes 
in urns, was a farther preservative. 

The venerable bishop Hall, who died A. D. 1656. et. 82., by a 
regulation as favourable to the health of his parish as indicative of 
his own humility, was buried in the churchyard of the village where 
he resided at the time of his death; observing in his will, ‘I do 
‘ not hold God's house a meet repository for the dead bodies of the 
greatest saints.’* - . | 

72 /Elian tells us (vi. 6,) that not all the citizens indifferently 
were buried in ‘ the red cloth and olive-leaves,’ but only such as had 
distinguished themselves particularly in the field, — 
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was really one of this lawgiver’s institutions, as Aris- | 
totle affirms it was, which gave Plato so bad an im- 
pression both of Lycurgus and of his laws. The 
governors of the youth ordered the shrewdest of 
them from time to time to disperse themselves in the 
country, provided only with daggers and some ne- 
cessary provisions. In the day-time they hid them- 
selves, and rested in the most private places which 
they could find; but at night they sallied out into 
the roads, and killed all the Helots they met with. 
Nay sometimes by day they fell upon them in the 
fields, and murthered the ablest and strongest of 
them. ‘Thucydides, in his History of the Pelopon- 


Plutarch, who was a great admirer of the Spartans, endcavours to 
palliate it as much as possible. ‘These poor wretches were marked 
out for slaves in their dress and gesture, and in short, in every 
thing. ‘They wore dog-skin bonnets and sheep-skin vests, and were 
forbidden to learn any liberal art, or to perform any act worthy of 
their masters. Once a-day they received a certain number of stripes, 
lest they should forget they were slaves: and, to crown all, the 
were liable to this cryptia, which was sure to be executed upon all 
such as spoke, looked, or walked like freemen; a cruel and unne- 
cessary expedient, and unworthy of a virtuous people! ‘ But the 
Ephori declared war against them.’ Against whom? Why, 
against poor naked slaves, who tilled their.lauds, dressed their food, 
and did all those offices for them, which they were too proud to de 
for themselves. Plutarch endeavours to place all this cruelty far 
Jower than the times of Lycurgus; and alleges, that it was intra- 
duced on account of the Helots having joined with the Messenians . 
after a terrible earthquake (A. C. 467.) by which a great part of 
Lacedamon was overthrown, and above twenty thousand Spartans 
‘destroyed. But /Elian expressly states it (Hist. Var.) as the coms 
-mon opinion in Greéce, that this very earthquake was a judgement 
from heaven upon the Spartans, for having treated their Helots with 
such inhumanity. (L.) 

It is contended however by M. Barthelemy (in his Travels of 
‘Anacharsis) that the Cryptia, as originally instituted by. Lycurgus, 
was simply a kind of introduction to military operations; in which 
the young men formed ambuscades, made sorties by night, &c., 
without any reference whatever to the Helots: and that the killing . 
of that class, provoked perbaps at first by some sturdy resistance in 
these nocturnal ‘sallies, only began to take place about the date of 
Plato's Treatise on Laws; and was, thenceforward, confounded 
with the chace of these unhappy slaves; Ifthis be the case, Plu- 
tarch has erroneously blended the two institutions, to Lyeurgus’ ine 
Gelible disgrace. 
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lots joining the Messenians attacked them, did infi- 
nite damage to the country, and reduced the city to 
the lowest extremity. I can never ascribe to Ly- 
curgus so abominable an act, as that ‘of the ‘ am- 
buscade.’ I would judge in this case by the mild- 
ness and justice, which appeared in the rest of his 
conduct, to which also the gods gave thcir sanction. 
When his principal institutions had taken root in 
the manners of the people, and the government was 
come to such maturity as to be able to support and 
preserve itself, then (as Plato says of the Deity, that 
' he rejoiced when he had created the world, and 
given it it’s first motion”) was Lycurgus charmed 
with the beauty and magnitude of his political esta- 
" ‘blishment, upon seeing it actually exemplified and 
“moving on in due order. He was next desirous, as 
far as human wisdom could effect such a purpose, to 
render it immortal, and to deliver it down unchanged 
to the latest posterity. Tor this end he assembled 
all the people, and told them, that the provisions 
which he had already made for the state were indeed 
sufficient for virtue and happiness, but the greatest 
and most important matter was still behind, which 
he could not disclose to them till he had ‘consulted 
the oracle: that they must therefore inviolably ob- 
serve his laws, without altering any thing in them 
till he returned from Delphi; and thatthen he would 
acquaint them with the pleasure of Apollo. ‘When 
they had all promised to do so, and ‘désired him to 
set forward, he exacted an oath from the kings and 
senators, and afterward from all the ‘citizens, that 
“ they would abide by the present establishment 
*¢ till he returned.”? Upon this, he set off to: Delphi. 
When he arrived there, he offered sacrifice to the 
gods, and consulted the oracle, whether his laws 
were sufficient to promote virtue and secure the 
happiness of the state. Apolio answered, that “ The 


. , 
m-sconduct of the Spartans toward the daughters of Alcippus; and 
by lian (see note 76.) to their savage treatment of the Helots.* 
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But, in the reign of Agis, money burst into Sparta; 
and with money came it’s inseparable attendant, 
avarice. This was by means of Lysander; who, 
though himself incapable of being corrupted by 
wealth, filled his country with the love of it, and 
with luxury too. He brought both gold and silver 
from the wars “, and thus violated the laws of Lycur- 
gus. While these were in force, Sparta was not so 
much under the political regulations of a common- 
wealth, as the strict rules of a philosophical life: and 
as the poets feign of Hercules, that with only a club 
and a lion’s skin he traversed the world, clearing it 
of lawless ruffians and cruel tyrants; so the Lacede- 
monians with a piece of parchment and a coarse 
coat kept Greece in a voluntary obedience, destroy- 
ed usurpation and tyranny in the states, put an end 
to wars and laid seditions asleep, often without either 


likely, that officers invested with such a paramount authority should 
depress the democratical part of the constitution, from which they 
had originally sprung.* 

&+ From Sestus, as we are informed by Diod. Sic. (xviii. 106.), he 
remitted 1500 talents to Sparta, with other valuable plunder ; and 
Xenophon also acquaints us that, when he took Athens, he sent 
home many rich spoils, and 470 talents of silver. The arrival of 
this immense mass of wealth created great disputes at Sparta. 
Many celebrated Lysander’s praises, and rejoiced exceedingly at 
this good fortune, as they called it: while others, who were better 
acquainted with the nature of things, and with their constitution, 
‘were of a quite different opinion. ‘They, looked upon the receipt 
of this treasure, as an open violation of the laws of Lycurgus ; and 
expressed their apprehensions loudly, that in process of time they 
might, by a change in their manners, pay infinitely more for it than 
it was worth. The event justified their fears. See the Life of Ly- 
sander, m the sequel of this work. 

85 This was the Scytale, the nature and use of which Plutarch 

explains in the Life of Lysander.. He there informs us, that when 
the imagistrates gave their commission to any admiral or general, 
they took two round pieces of wood, exactly equal in breadth and 
thickness (Thucydides adds, that they were smooth and long) ; one 
they kept themselves, and the other they delivered to their officer. 
When they had any thing of moment which they would secretly 
‘convey to him, they cut a long narrow scroll of parchment, and 
rolling it about their own staff, one fold close upon another, they 
wrote their busmess on it, and sent it him; and he applying it to 
his own staff, the characters, which before were in the utmost con- 
fusion, became plain and intelligible. : 
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considered .as a school of discipline, where the 
beauty of life and political order were taught in the 
- utmost perfection. Hence Stratonicus seems face-_ 
tiously enough to have said, that ‘© He would order 
“ the Athenians to have the conduct of mysteries 
** and processions; the Eleans to preside in games, 
* as their particular province; and the Lacedamo- 
“© nians to be beaten, if the others did amiss *.’” 
This was spoken in jest: but Antisthenes, one of 
the scholars of Socrates, said (more s¢riously) of thie 
Thebans, when he saw them pluming themselves 
upon their success at Leuctra, “« They were just 
<¢ like so many school-boys, rejoicing that they had 
“¢ beaten their master.” : 

It was not however the principal design of Lycur- 
gus, that his city should govern many others. He 
considered it’s happiness, like that of a private man, 
as flowing from virtue and self-consistency ; and 
therefore so ordered and disposed it, that by the 
freedom and sobriety of it’s mbhabitants, and their 
having a sufficiency within themselves, it’s continu- 
ance might be the more secure. Plato, Diogenes, 
Zeno, and other writers upon government, have 
taken Lycurgus for their model ; and these, though 
they left only an idea of something excellent, have 
attained great praise. Yet he who, not. in idea and 
in words, but in fact produced a most inimitable 
form of government, and by showing a whole city 
. of philosophers confounded those, who imagine, 


®7 Because: the teachers should be answerable for the faults of 
their pupils. The pleasantry of the observation seems to be this: 
’ that, as the Lacedemonians used to punish the parents or adopter 
of those young people that behaved amiss, now that they were the | 
instructors of other nations, they ought to suffer for their pupils’ 
faults. Bryan’s Latin text has it, ‘ that the Lacedemonians sould 
peat them!’ But there is no joke in that. (L.) 
_ Stratonicus was an Athenian musician, and celebrated by Athe- 
neeus (viii. 8.) for his bon-mots and general pleasatry. The sue. 
_perstition however of his countrymen survived his sarcasm, as we 

Bnd it subsisting in the days of St. Paul. (Acts xvii. 22.) The 

Eleans were absorbed in their attention to the Olympic games.* 

8* Aristotle and Plato differ in this from Plutarch, Even Poly~ 
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purpose, they called Lycurgide. Aristocrates, 
the son of Hipparchus, relates that the friends of 
Lycurgus, with whom he sojourned and at last died 
in Crete, burned his body; and at his request threw 
his ashes into the sea. Thus he guarded against the 
possibility of his remains being carried back to 
Sparta by the Lacedzemonians, lest they should then 
think themselves absolved from their oath on the 
pretence that he was returned, and make innovations 
in the government. ‘This is what we had to say of 
Lycurgus. 


93 caval of a History of Lacedzemon, quoted by Athenzus 
ili. 7.)* OS 
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SUMMARY. 


Oncertainty of the time, in which he lived: His origin. Death of 
Romulus. Interregnum. Election of Numa to the crown. His 
character. His recluse life gives birth to many fabulous reports. 
He at first refuses the crown. His father determines him to accept 
it. The Romans receive him with transport. He changes the 
government : His religious institutions. Qu.? Whether, or not, he 
were the pupil of Pythagoras. Hts intercourse with the nymph 
Egeria. Establishment of the college of High-Priests. Of the 
Vestals, and the Sacred Fire. Privileges and penalties of the 
Vestals. Temple of Vesta: Goddess Libitina. The Sali and 
Feciales. Pestilence in Rome: Ancile. Numa’s palace: Reii- 
gious ceremonies. Relation between his institutions, and the pre 
cepts of Pythagoras. Influence of Religion upon the manners of 
the Romans. Numa introduces among them a taste for agriculture. 
Institutions of arts and trades: Law in favour of children, Re- 

Jormation of the calendar. Temple of Janus. Happiness of 
Numa’s reign. His death, and funeral. His Sacred Books. 
His glory increased under the following reigns. 


THERE is likewise’ a great diversity among his 
torians about the time, in which king Numa lived, 
though some families seem to trace their genealogy 
up to him with sufficient accuracy. A certain writer 


* As wellas about the epoch of Lycurgus.* 
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however named Clodius, in his emendations of chro- 
nology, affirms that the ancient archives were de- 
stroyed, when Rome was sacked by the Gauls *; and 
that those, now shown as such, were forged in fa- 
vour of some persons who were solicitous to stretch 
their lineage far back, and to deduce it from the 
most illustrious houses. Some say, that Numa was 
the scholar of Pythagoras*; but others contend, that 
he was unacquainted with the Grecian literature, 
alleging either that his own genius was sufficient to 
conduct him to excellence’, or that he was instructed 
by some barbarian* philosopher superior to Pytha- 
goras. Some again affirm, that Pythagoras the Sa- 
mian flourished about five generations after the time 
of Numa’; but that Pythagoras of Sparta, who won 
the prize at the Olympic race in the sixteenth Olym- 
piad (about the third year of which, Numa came to 
the throne) travelling into Italy, became acquainted 
with that prince, and assisted him in regulating the 
government. Hence many Spartan customs, taught 
by Pythagoras, were intermixed with those of Rome. 
But this mixture might have another cause, as Numa 
was of Sabine extraction, and the Sabines declare 


* Upon this subject see the Preface to the last Edition of Fer- 
uson’s Roman Republic, dated 1805 (referred to by the Editor 
in his Preface), and a French Dissertation ‘ sur les cing premier 
siécles de |’Histoire Romaine,’ par Mons. L. D. B., Utrecht 1738.* 
_ * Pythagoras the philosopher did not visit Italy until the fifty- 
first Olympiad, and four generations (as Dion. Halic. informs us, ii. 
15.) after Numa. (L.) The same historian adds that, so far from: 
his being engaged in philosophical studies at Crotona at the time 
of his election, that city was only built in the fourth year of his 
reign.* 

2 Suopte igitur tngento temperajum animum virtutibus Suisse opinor 
magis, instructumgue non tam peregrinis artibus, quam disciplind tee 
trica ac tristi veterum Sabinorum ; guo genere nuflum quondam in 
corruptius fuit. (Liv. i. 18.)* - 

4 So the Greeks and Romans pronounced every nation, situated 
beyond the confines of their own states.* 

5 Livy (i. 18.) places him under Servius Tullius, and Cicero (de 
Oyat. ii. 37.) still later, affirming that he came into Italy under Tars - 
guinius Superbus,* Do 
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ably to enjoy the’ throne without a collegue. It was’ 
also to be considered, that they did not come as in- 
feriors to join a superior easy but by their rank 
afd number added si d dignity to the city’ 
into which they had been recive These were 

the arguments, which they founded’ cide pre- 
tensions. Lest this dispute should produce an utter 
confusion, while there was no king nor any steers- 
man at the helm, the senators made an rater that 
the hundred and fifty members who composed their 
ber should each in their turns be attired 40 the 


Peaisgobdny:to out stn in the Lite of Romulus, the number, 
of the senators was two hundred. Dionysius indeed says, that 


who was not of the number of those that had migrat- 
ed to Rome, but so much celebrated for his virtue, 
that the Sabines received the nomination with even 
greater applause than the Romans themselves. When 
they had acquainted the people with their resolution, 
they sent the most eminent personages of both na- 
tions embassadors, to entreat him to come and take 
upon him the government. | : 
Numa was of Cures, a considerable city of the 
Sabines, from which the Romans together with the 
incorporated Sabines had the name of Quirites. 
He was the son of a person of distinction named 
Pomponius, and the youngest of four brothers. It 
seemed to have been by the direction of the gods,- 
that he was born upon the twenty-first of April, the 
day on which Rome was founded by Romulus. His 
mind was naturally disposed to virtue, and he still 
farther subdued it by discipline, patience, and _phi- 
losophy ; not only purging it of the grosser and 
more infamous passions, but even of that ambition 
and rapacity, which were reckoned honourable 
among the barbarians;. as being persuaded, that. 
true fortitude consists in the conquest of the appe-, 
tites by reason*. Upon this account, he banished 
all luxury and splendour from his house; and both 
the citizens and strangers found in him a faithful 
counsellor, and an upright judge. His hours of 
leisure he spent, not in pursuits of pleasure or 
schemes of profit, but in the worship of the gods, 
and in rational inquiries into their nature and power. 
His name became at length so illustrious that Tatius, 
the associate of Romulus in the kingdom, having 
an only daughter named Tatia, bestowed her upon 
him. He was not however so much elated with 
this match, as to remove to the court of his father. 
ui-law, but continued in the country of the Sabines, 
paying his. attentions to his own father, who was 


* Appetitus rationi pareat is not more the heraldic motto, than- 
the moral principle of one of the nobdlest.of English families—the 


‘ 


Wentworth Fitzwilliams.* 
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And indeed it-is reasonable ertough to suppose, that 
the deity would not place his affection upon horses 
or birds, but. rather upon human beings eminently 
distinguished by virtue ;- and that he neither dis-. 
hikes, nor disdains to hold conversation with, 2 man 
of wisdom and piety. But that a divinity should 
be captivated with the external beauty of any human 
body, it is irrational to believe. The Egyptians 
make a distinction (by no means an absurd one) in 
this case, that it ts not impossible for a woman to 
bé impregnated by the approach of some divine spirit, 
but that aman can have no corporeal intercourse 
with a goddess. They do not however consider, 
that a mixture of beings mutually communicates to 
each the nature of the other. In short, the regard 
which the gods have for men, though like 2 human 
passion it 1s called love, must be employed m form- 
ing their manners and raising them to higher de- 
grees of virtue. In this sense we may admit the 
assertion of the poets, that Phorbas’*, Hyacinthus, 
_ and Admetus were beloved by Apollo; and that 
Hippolytus, the Sicyonian, was equally in his favour : 
so that, whenever he sailed from Cirrha to Sicyon, 
the priestess, to signify Apollo’s satisfaction, re- 
peated this heroic verse ; 


He comes, again the much-loved hero comes. 


2 Phorbas was the son of Triopas, king of Argos. He deli- 
vered the Rhodians from a prodigious number of serpents, that 
infested their island; and particularly from a furious dragon, which 
had devoured a great many people. He was, therefore, supposed 
to be dear to Apollo, who had slain the Python. After his death he 
was placed in the heavens, with the dragon which he destroyed, in 
the constellation Ophiuchus or Serpentartus. . 

Hyacinthus was the son of Amyclas, founder of the city of 
Amycle, near Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus, 
and was killed in a fit of jealousy by the latter, who with a puff of 
wind caused a quoit thrown by Apollo to fall upon his head. After 
-this, he was changed into a flower, which still bears his name. 
(Pausan. Lacon. iii. 19., and Ovid. Metam. x. 5.) For an account 
of the annual celebration instituted to his honour at Amycle, see 
also Athenaus iv. 4. 

Admetus was the son of Pheres, king of Thessaly. Apollo, it 
is fabled, kept his sheep. 
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others give, when they tell us, that Lycurgus, 
Numa, and other eminent men, finding it difficult 
to manage their respective states and make altera- 
tions in their governments,. pretended commissions 
from heaven, which were salutary at least to those 
for whom they were invented. 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when embas- 
sadors came from Rome to offer him the kingdom. 
‘The speakers were Proculus and Velesus, whom the 
people had previously been likely to select for the 
royal dignity, the Romans being attached to Pro- 
culus, and the Sabines to Velesus. As they imagined, 
that Numa would gladly embrace his good fortune, 
they made but a short speech. ‘They found it, how- 
ever, no easy matter to persuade him ;. but were 
obliged to use much entreaty to draw him from the 
peaceful retreat, of which he was so much en- 
amoured, to the government of'a city born as it were 
and brought up in war. In the presence therefore 
of his father, and one of his kinsmen named Mar- 
cius, he gave them the following answer: “ Every | 
“© change of human life has it’s dangers; but when 
<¢ a man has a sufficiency for every thing, and there 
s¢ is nothing in his present situation to justify com- 
<¢ plaint, what but madness can lead him from his 
*¢ usual track of life (which, if it has no farther 
s* advantage, has at least that of certainty) to ex- 
“< perience another, as yet doubtful and unknown? 

ut the dangers attending this government are be- 
<< yond an uncertainty, if we may form a judgement 
<< from the fortunes of Romulus, who laboured un- 
‘* der the suspicion of having taken off Tatius his 
<< collegue, and was supposed to have lost his own 
<¢ life with equal injustice. Yet Romulus is celebrat- 
<* ed as a person of divine origin, supernaturally 
<* nourished when an infant, and most wonderfully | 
«* preserved. For my part, I am only of mortal 


mighty rival. His verses were im great- esteem with the emperor 
Julign, and often quoted by. him, (Amm. Mac. xxv. 4.)*..- 
; 12 | 
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s* tice*. Decline not therefore an authority, which 
to a wise man affords opportunities for-heroic and 
“€ good actions ; where dignity may be added to re- 
igion, and men may he prought over to piety, in 
“* the easiest and readiest. way, by the influence of | 
<< the prince. Tatius, though a stranger, was.be- 
*< loved by this people, and they pay divine honours 
to the memory of Romulus.. Besides, whe knows, 
as they are victorious, but they may be now sa- 
tiated with war; and, having no farther wish for 
«* triumphs and spoils, may be desirous of a mild and 
“ just governor for the establishing of good laws 
<< and the settling of peace? But, should they be 
ever so ardently inclined to-war, yet is it not 
better to turn their violence another way, and to 
“‘ be the centre of union and friendship between 
“* the country of the Sabines, and so great and flou- 
“ rishing a state as that of Rome?” These induce- 
ments, we are told, were strengthened by auspicious 
omens, and by the zeal and ardour of his fellow- 
citizens ; who, as soon as they had learned the syb- 
ject of the embassy, went in a body to entreat him 
.to take upon him the government, as the only means 
to appease all dissensions, and effectually incorparate 
the two nations into one. 
When he had determined to go, he offered sacri-. 
fice to the gods, and then set forward to Rome. 
Struck with love and admiration of the man, the 
senate and people met him on the way: the women 
welcomed him with blessings and shouts of jay: 
the temples were crowded with sacrifices; and se ani- 
versal was the satisfaction, that the city might seem 
to have received a kingdom, instead of’ a king. 
When they were come into the Farum, Spurius Vet- | 
tiws, whose tura it then was to be Interrex, put it 
to the vote whether Numa should be king, and all 
the citizens with one voice agreed to it. The robes, 
and.gther distinctions.of royalsy, were.then. offered 


~& > ¢ ey "48 Or Te Gecoudsussy ny t10s10s bras naize:, (Wakefield, Silv. 
Crit. iii. 42.) * : ae 
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to have been eorrupted from Pilamines, a term de- 
rived from Piloi, which in Greek’ signifies ‘ eaps’® 
(tor they wore a kind of caps, or hoods, on their 
heads); and the Latin language had then man: 
more Greek words mixed with it, than it has at pre- 
sent”. Thus royal mantles were by the Romans 
called Lrenx, which Juba assures us was from the 
Greek Chlene ; and the name of Camillus”, giyen 
to the yeuth who served in the temple of Jupiter, 
-and who was to have both his parents alive, was 
the same which some of the Greeks give to Mer- 
cury,.on account of his being an attendant upon that 
d. - 
Numa, having settled these matters with a view 
to establish himsclf in the people’s good graces, im- 
mediately afterward attempted to soften them, gs 
-iron is softened by fire; and to bring them, from 
a violent and warlike disposition, to a juster and. 
more geutle temper. For, if any city ever was “ in 
a state of inflammation” (as Plato expresses it) 
-Rome certainly was; being composed at first of the 
most hardy and resolute men, whom boldness and 
despair had driven thither from all quarters, nouy- 
zished and matured te power by a series of wars,. 
and strengthened even by blows and conflicts, as — 
piles fixed in the ground become firmer under ¢on- 


20° Others think they took their names from. the flame-coloured 
tufts, which they had on their caps; (or from the filum lage, which 
they wore on their heads, when the heat of the weather rendered 
their caps inconvenient, as they. were forbidden to appear without 
some covcring.)* They were denominated fram the particular god, 
to whom their ministry was confined, as Plamen Dialis, the Priegg 
of Jupiter; Flamen Martialis, the Priest of Mars; &c. 

21 Being chiefly formed from the old Holic Greek, though time 
and successive improvements gave. it at Iast:a very different appear-. 

ce.* | 

22 Camillus is-derived from.the Beeotic:xadjire, which-properly: 
signifies ‘ a servitor.’ In every temple there was.a youth of qua-- 
lity, whose business it was to minister to the-priest. It-was neces-_ 
sary, that the father and mother of the youth stiould be-both alive; 
Sor which reasap Plutarch uses thie word az@iiaax, which the La-- 
| tins call patrimum:et matrimum. . 
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Romans being commanded by the oracle to erect 
two statues *’, one to the wisest and the other to the 
bravest of the Greciais, set up in brass the figures 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiades. But, as these mat- 
ters are very dubious, to support or explore them 
farther would look like the juvenile affectation of 
dispute. | 

To Numa is attributed the institution of that high 
order of priests called Pontifices*', over which 
is said to have presided himsclf. Some say, they 
were called Pontifices, as employed in the service 
of those ‘ powerful’ gods that govern the world; 
for potens, in the Roman language, signifies ‘ power- 
ful :’ Others, from their being ordered by the law- 
giver to perform such professional offices as were in 
their ‘ power,’ and standing excused when there 
Was some great impediment. But most writers 
assign a ridiculous”’ reason for the term, as if they 
were so called from their offering the sacrifices upou 


3° According to Pliny (I. N. xxxiv. 5.) it was in the time of 
eer war with the Samnites, that the Romans were ordered by the 
7 thian Apollo to set up these statues: they were accordingly 
placed in the vomitium, and remained there till the dictatorship of 
Sylia. The oracle, by this direction, probably intimated that the 
Romans, if they desired to be victorious, should imitate the wis- 
dom and valour of the Greel:s. 
3* Numa created four, who were all patricians. But, A. U.C. 
453 or 454, four plebeians were added to the number. Under 
SyHa, they were increased to fifteen. The king himself ig here as- 
serted to have been the chief of them, or Pontifex Maximus ; 
though Livy (i. 20.) attributes that honour to another person of the 
saine name, viz. Numa Marciys, the son of Marcius one of the 
senators. Plutarch was, probably, deceived by the co-incidence | 
names. Numa however, who was of so religious a turn, might re- 
serve the chief dignity in the priesthood to himself, as kings had 
done in the first ages of the world, and as the emperors of Rome 
did at a still later period. . .. 
32 And yet this is regarded both by Varro (L. L. iv.) and by 
Dion. Halic..(ii..20.) as the most probable etymology. The former 
particularly states, that the Pons Subbcius ;was at first built, and 
afterward frequently repaired, under their direction. These spe- 
cific public labours were always preceded by sacrifices, in_com h- 
ment to the divinity of the river.. gUnder Augustus this function 
was transfétred frém the pontifis t the quééstors,* oe, 
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should be watched by persons untouched and unde- 
filed; or else because virginity, like fire*’, is barren 
and unfruitful. Agreeably to this last reason, at 
the places in Greece where the sacred fire is pre- 
served unextinguished, as at Delphi and. Athens, 
not virgins but widows past child-bearing have the 
charge of it. Ifit happen by any accident to be put 
out, as the sacred lamp is said to have been at Athens, 
under the tyranny of Aristion“*; at Delphi, when 
the temple was burned by the Medes®; and at 
Rome, in the Mithridatic and also in the civil war“, 
when not only the fire was extinguished, .but the 
altar itself overturned ; it is not to be lighted again 
from another fire, but new fire is to be gained. by 
drawing a pure and unpolluted flame from the beams 
of the sun. ‘This is done generally with concave 
vessels of brass, formed by the conic section of a 
rectangled isosceles triangle, whose lines from the 
circumference meet in one central point.. These, 
being placed against the sun, cause it’s rays to con- 


37 To reconcile this with a subsequent passage (in the Life of 
Camillus) where Plutarch represents fire as ‘the principle and 
origin of all things, and the soul of the world,’ M. Ricard suggests, 
that the latter sentiment applies to it only: when combined with 
other elements; and that singly considered it is, as here stated, 
barren and even destructive.* 

38 This Aristion held out a long time against Sylla, who be- 
sieged and took Athens in the time of the Mithridatic war. Aris- 
tion himself committed innumerable outrages in ‘the city, and was 
at last the cause of it’s being sacked and plundered. The sacred 
fire was ‘kept in the temple of Minerva. | 

39 Under Xerxes.* - . . 

4° Livy informs us (Suppl. Ixxxvi, 6.) that toward the conclusion 
of the civil war between Sylla and Marius, Mutius Scevola the 
pontiff was killed at the entrance of the temple of Vesta; but we 
do not find, that the sacred fire was put out. Though Lucan says, 
he fel] near the altar, and that his blood almost extinguished the 
hallowed flame. Even when that temple was burned, near the end 
ef the first Punic war, A. U. C..512, L. Cecilius Metellus the 
pontiff rushed through the flames, and brought off the Pulladium 
and other sacred things, though with the loss of his sight. (L.) It 
was likewise burned again, about the end of Commodus’ rtign. 
Plutarch in the present instance, perhaps, confounds this temple 
with the Capitol. (Life of Sylla.)* Soe 
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The king honoured them with great privileges; 
such as, power to make a will during their father’s: 
lite, and’ to transact their other affairs without a 
guardian, like the mothers of three children at pre- 
sent. When they went abroad, they had the fasces 
carried before them“; and, if by accident they met 
a person led to execution, he was immediately 
reprieved: But the vestal was to make oath*’, that 
it was by chance she met him, and not by design. 
It was death to go under the chair, in which they 
were carried. : 

‘For smaller offences these virgins were punished 
with stripes ; and sometimes the Pontifex Maximus 
gave them the discipline naked, in some dark 
piace, and under the cover of a veil: but she, that 
had broken her vow of chastity, was buried alive 
by the Colline gate. There, within the walls, is 
‘raised a little mount of earth, called in Latin ‘Agger ;” 
under which is prepared a small cell, with steps to 
descend into it. In this are placed a bed, a lighted 
lamp, and some slight provisions, such as bread, 
‘water, milk, and oil; as they thought it impious te 
take off a person, consecrated with the most ewful 
ceremonies, by such a death as that of fhmine “.. 


+4 This honour was not conferred vpon them by Numa, but by 
Abe triumvirate A. U.C. 712. (Li) The jus trium liberorum was 
granted by Augustus, to ehcourage population after the ruinous 
- effects of the civil wars.* 

#5 Neither a vestal, nora priest of Jupiter, was obliged to take, 
mnooath They were believed without that solemnity. L.) They 
anight however make their depesitions upon oath, if they chose; 
Bat they were directed to do it rarely, md to swear only by their 
awh poudess Veata.* 

46 In Alba they were only scownsed for this offence with rads, 
(Dion. Halic. i. 17.) Numa heightened the penalty to stoning; 
and at last Tarquinius Priscus (Id. iii. 20.) condemned them te 
be buried alive.* | 

#7 ‘There seems to be something intprobable end imconastent ia 
this. OF what use could provisions be to the vestal, who whea the 
grave was closed upon her, must expire through want of air? Or, 
# she could make use of those provisions, was she not at last to Gie 
by famine? Perhaps, what Plutarch bere calls provisions, @erp 
snaterials for sume sacnfice. (See Lipsias on Veegshs, sili.) 
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centre, and leaving that as the place of honour toa 
nobler element. 

The Pontitices Were, moreover, to prescribe the 
form of funeral. rites to sich as’ consulted them. 
Numa himself taught theni to look upon the last 
offices to the dead, as no pollution. He instructed 
them to pay all due honours to the infernal gods, 
as receiving the most excellent part of us; and 
more particularly to venerate the goddess Libi- 
tina, as he called her, who presides over funeral 
solemnities: whether he ‘meant by her Proserpine, 
or rather Venus”, as some of the most learned 
Romans suppose; not improperly ascribing to the 
same divine power the care of our birth, and of 
our death. 

He himself also fixed the time of mourning, 
according to the different ages of the deceased. 
He allowed none for a child, that died under three 
years of age; and for one older the mourning was 
only to last as many months as he had lived years, 
provided those did not exceed ten. ‘The longest 
mourning was not to continue above ten months, 
after which space widows were permitted t6 mar 
again: but -she who took another husband before 
that term was out, was obliged by this decree to 
sacrifice a cow with calf*’. : 


5° This Venus Libitina was the same with Proserpine: She was 
called at Delphi Venus Epitumbia. Pluto was the Jupiter of the 
shades below; and there too they had their Mercury. ° 

s*. Such an unnatural sacrifice was intended to deter the widows 
from marrying again before the expiration of their mourning. Ro- 
mulus’ year consisting but of ten months, when Numa erward 
added two months more, he did not alter the time which he had 
before settled for mourning ; and therefore, though after that time 
we often meet with Luctus annuus, or ‘a year’s mourning,’ we 
must take it only for the old year of Romulus. : 

The ordinary colour, used alike by both sexes to express their 
- grief, was black, without trimmings. But after the establishment 
of the empire, when abundance of colours came into fashion, the old 
primitive white grew so much into contempt, that it became peculiar 
to the women for their ‘mourning. (Plut. Quxst. Rom.) (L. ) te 
is now the colour of mourning among the Chinese.* .. 
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meelf, to begin hostilities. War was to commence 
th their approbation, as being the proper judges 
W@iher or not it was just ; and then the supreme 
g@istrate was to deliberate, concerning the proper 
of carrying it on. The great ” misfortunes, 
i befel the city from the Gauls, are said to 
proceeded from the violation of these sacred 
For, when those barbarians were besieging 
m, Fabius Ambustus was sent embassador to 
camp, with proposals of peace in favour of the 
wed. But, receiving a harsh answer, he thought 
Wf released from his diplomatic character, and 
‘taking up arms for the Clusians challenged 
‘avest man in the Gaulish army. He proved 
ious indeed in the combat, for he killed his 
ary, and carried off his spoils : : but the Gauls, 
¢ discovered who he was, sent a herald to 
‘to accuse him of having borne arms against 
contrary to treaties and good faith, and 
it a declaration of war. Upon this, the 
es exhorted the senate to deliver him up te 
auls; but he applied to the people, and 
a favourite with them, got himself screened 
the sentence. Soon afterward, the Gauls 
ed to Rome, and sacked the whole city except 
pitol ; as we have related at large, in the Lite 
millus. 
order of priests, called Salii, is said to have 
instituted upon the following occasion: In the 
year of Numa’s reign, a pestilence prevailed 
ty; Rome also suffered under it’s ravages. 
the people were much dejected, we are told, 
brasen buckler fell from heaven into the 
‘of Numa. Of this he gave a wonderful 
at, received from Egeria and the Muses— 
buckler. was sent down. for the preservation 
city, and should be kept with the utmest 
- hat eleven others should be made as like it 


ble in- size and fashion, in-order that, # any. 
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have an etymology from that language, it- nutty be‘taken 
from their descending. anekathen, ‘ from on. high ;’ 
or from akesis, ‘ their healing of the sick;’ or from 
auchmén lusis, ‘ their putting an end to the drought;’ 
or lastly from anaschesis, ‘ deliverance from calami- 
ties:’ for which reason, also, Castor and Pollux 
were by the Athenians called anakes *.. Mamurius’ © 
reward for this art was (we are told) an ode, which 
the Salians sung to his memory, along with the 
Pyrrhic dance. Some however say, that it was not 
Veturius Mamurius, who was celebrated in that 
composition, but vetus memoria, the ancient re- 
‘membrance’ of the thing. woe, 

After Numa had instituted these several orders 
of priests, he erected a royal palace, called Regia, 
near the temple of Vesta; and there he passed most 
of his time, either in performing some sacred func- 
tion, or in instructing the priests, or at least ia con- 
versing with them upon some divine subject.. He 
had also another house upon the Quirinal mount, 
the situation of which is still exhibited. In all 
public ceremonies and processions of the priests, a 
herald went before, who gave notice to the people 
to keep holiday. For, as they inform us that the 
Pythagoreans would not suffer their disciples to pay 
‘any homage or worship to the gods in a cursory 
manner, but required them to come prepared for it 
by. meditation at home; so Numa was of opinion, 
that his citizens should neither hear nor see any 
religious service in a slight or careless way, but 
disengaged from other affairs, bring with them that 
attention, which an object of so much importance ' 
required. The streets and ways upon such occa- 
sions were cleared of clamour, and: all kinds of 
noise which attends manual labour, that the so- 
-Jemnities might not be disturbed. Some vestiges of 
this still remain; for, when the consul is employed 
either in augury or sacrificing, they call-out to ‘the 


54 See the Life of Theseus, p. 428 2 2 , 
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completed the cirele, as well as their devotions, 
with their faces toward the god of the temple. 
Unless perhaps this change of posture may have an 
enigmatical meaning, like the Egyptian wheels”, 
admonishing us of the instability of every thing 
human, and preparing us to acquiesce and rest sa- 
tisfied with whatever turns and changes the Divine 
Being may allot. The sifting down after an act of 
religion was intended, we are told, as an omen of 
sucecss in prayer, and of lasting happiness after- 
ward. They add that, as actions are divided ‘by 
intervals of rest, so when one business was over, 
they sate down in the presence of the gods, that. 
under their auspicious conduct they might begin 
another. Neither is this repugnant to what has 
been already advanced; since the lawgiver wished 
to accustom us to address the deity, not in the 
midst of business or hurry, but when we have time 
and leisure to do it as we ought. : 
By this sort of religious discipline the people be- 
came so tractable, and were impressed with such a 
veneration of Numa’s power, that they admitted 
many improbable and even fabulous tales, and. 
thought nothing incredible or impossible which he. 
undertook. Thus he is said to have invited many 
of the citizens to his table ®, where he took care the 
vessels should be paltry, and the provisions plain 
and inelegant; but after they were seated he told 
them that the goddess, with whom he used to con- 
verse, was coming to visit him; when, on a sudden, 
6' Clement of Alexandria (Strom..v. 8.) quotes a passage frorn’ 
a grammarian of that city, in which it is stated that the Egyptian 
priests presented to such, as came to worship in their temples, a 


wheel to represent the instability, and flowers to exhibit the brevity, 
of life.* 

62 Dion. Hulic. (ii. 15.) tells us, that Numa showed these Ro- 
mans all the rooms of his palace in the morning meanly furnished, 
and without any signs of a great entertainment; that he kept them 
with him a considerable part of the day; and, when they returned 
to sup with him by invitation in the evening, they found évery thing 
surprisingly magnificent. This he imputed, mest probably,. to his 
invisible friend. ” 
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lichtning, composed of onions, hair, and pilchards, 
which is in use to this day. Others say, these demi- 
vods did not communicate the lustration, but that 
by the force of magic they brought down Jupiter 
from heaven. ‘The god, resenting this at Numa’s 
hands, ordered “ the charm to consist of heads ’’— 
<< Of onions,” replied Numa. “ Ifuman ”’—** Hairs,”’ 
said Numa, desirous to fence against the dreadful 
injunction, and interrupting the god. “ Living,” 
said Jupiter:—* Pilchards,” said Numa. He was 
instructed (it seems) by Kgeria, how to manage the 
matter. Jupiter went away propitious, in Greek 
zleos, whence the place was called Ilicium™; and so 
the charm was effected. These things, fabulous and 
ridiculous as they are, demonstrate how supersti- 
tion confirmed by custom operated upon the minds 
of the people. As for Numa himself, he placed his 
‘confidence so entirely in the Deity, that when one 
brought him word the enemy was coming, he only 
smiled, saying; “* And I am sacrificing.” 

He is recorded to have been the first that buiit 
temples to Fides” or Faith, and to Terminus”: he 


66 This is Plutarch’s mistake. Ovid informs us (Fast. iii. 52S.) 
that Jupiter was called Elicius from elicere, * to draw out,’ because 
he was drawn out of heaven upon this occasion. (L.} But Plu- 
tarch owns himself to have been only slightly acquainted with the 
Latin language, and it is not therefore surprising that he should oc- 
casionally err, in regard to some of it’s etymologics.* 

67 This was intended to make the Romans pay as much regard 
to their word, as to a contract in writing. And so excellent, in 
fact, were their principles, that Polybius gives the Romans of his 
time this honourable testimony: § They most inviolably keep their 
word, without being obliged to it by bail, witness, or promise ; 
- whereas ten securitics, twenty promises, and as many witnesses 

cannot hinder the faithless Greeks from attempting to deceive and 
disappoint you.” No wonder, then, that so virtuous a people were 
.victorious over those, who were become thus degenerate and dis- 
honest ! 

68 The Dit Termini were represented by stones, which Numa 
_eaused to be placed on the borders of the Roman state, and of each 
man’s private lands. In honour of these deities, he instituted a 
festival called Terminalia, which was annually celebrated on the 
22d or 23d of February, (L.)—or sext. Cal. Mart. This day was 
anciently tBe last of the Year (Varr. L. Liv.), aod was therefore 
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likewise taught the Romans to swear by Faith, as 
the greatest of oaths; which they still continue to 
observe. In our times they sacrifice animals in the 
fields, both on public aud private occasions, to Ter- 
minus as the ged of boundaries; but, formerly, the 
offering was an inanimate one: for Numa argued, 
that there should be no effusion of blood im the rites 
of a god, who is the guardian of peace and the wit 
ness of justice. It is certain indeed that Numa was 
the first, who marked out the boundaries of the 
Roman territory ; Romulus being unwilling, by de- 
fining his own, to show how much he had encroached 
upon the neighbouring countries: for bounds, if 
preserved, are barriers against lawless power; if 
violated, are evidences of injustice. ‘The territory 
of the city was originally far from being extensive, 
but Remulus added to it a considerable district 
gained by the sword. All this Numa divided among 
the indigent citizens, that poverty might not drive 
them to rapine; and, a3; he turned the applicatioa 
ot the people to agriculture, their temper was sub. 
dued together with the ground. For no occupation 
implants so speedy and so ezectual a love of peace, 
as a country-lire; where, without diminishing the 
couzage and bravery necessary to detend property, 
the teim}-tations to inustice and avarice are removed. 
Suma, therciore, introduced among-his subjects a 
aitachn.ent to husbandry, as a charm ot peace; and 
contriving a business ror them, which would rather 
turm their manners to simplicity than raise them to 


the vay daubled by Julius Casas intercalation, whence the yea 
was denominated * Bissextre.” The victim, sacrificed upon thes 
Ugvasens, was a lamb or a sucking pig. February, either as the 
last month cf tiie twelve, or as consisting (aicne, according to Ne 
wna’s rectigiion of tie coiendar) ofan even number see net. 58) 
wis reckoned upfortenate, reserved fur the dead, and consecrated 
to Typhon or the Evil Genius.* To remove the Dii Termini wa 
deemed a sacriege of so Reiners a nature, that any man might kl 
the transgressor with impurity. 

¢? In the porase, Medts+ ~ o"2s, which may be regarded as near 
equvalent tu the Engiish § Cpoa :ny hunour ** « 
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opulence, he divided the country into several por- 
tions, which he called pagi or ‘ boroughs,’ and ap- 
pointed over each of them a governor or overseer. 
Occasionally, also, he inspected them himself: and, 
judging of the disposition of the people, by the con- 
dition of their farms, some he advanced to posts of 
honour and trust; while, on the other hand, he re- 
primanded and endeavoured to reform the negligent 
and the idle“. : 

But the most admired of all his institutions, is his 
distribution of the citizens into companies, accord- 
ing to their arts and trades. For the city consisting, 
as we have observed, of two nations or rather facs 
tions, who instead of uniting and blotting out the 
remembrance of their original difference, maintained 
perpetual contests and party-quarrels; he pursued 
the method adopted to incorporate hard and solid 
bodies, which wiile entire will not mix at all, but 
when reduced to powder combine with ease. . To 
attain his purpose, he divided (as I said) the whole - 
multitude into small bodies, who gaining new dis- 
tinctions lost by degrees the great and original one, 
in consequence of their being thus broken into so 
many parts. ‘This distrrbution was made according 
to the several trades, of musicians, goldsmiths, ma- 
sons, dyers, shoemakers, tanners, braziers, and pot- 
ters”. He collected the other artificers also into 
companies, who had their respective halls, courts, 
and religious ceremonies, peculiar to each society. 
By these means he first took away the distinction of 


7° To neglect the cultivation of a farm, was considered among 
the Romans as a censorium probrum; ‘a fault, that merited the 
chastisement of the censor,’ 

7! Mamy political ceconomists blame these guilds, as introducing 
2 selfish corporate spirit ; as hostile to industry, by their formalities 
and qualifications, which arrest it’s progress; and as causing in« 
trigues and jealuusies, so often fatal to real talent. But, in this 
instance at least, they were of service; and perhaps chiefly so by 
destroying other principles of association, of a still more dangerous 
nature, in the heterogeneous mass of Roman population. For 
these, he judiciously substituted the strong cement of peculiar ren 
ligious rites,* . BO, 
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some were extended to thirty-five, and others even 
to more. ‘They had no idea of the anomaly between 
‘the courses of the sun and the moon, and only laid 
down this position, that the year consisted of three 
hundred and sixty days. Numa then, observing 
that there was a difference of eleven days, three hun- 
dred and fifty-four days making up the lunar, and 
three hundred and sixty-five the solar year, doubled 
those eleven days and inserted them as an intercalary 
month, after that of February, every other year. 
This additional month was called by the Romans 
‘ Mercidinus.’? But this amendment of the irregu+ 
larity required itself a subsequent amendment. He 
likewise altered the order of the months, making 
March the third, which had been the first ; January 


of the moon. Beside this, he observed the difference between the 
solar and the twelve lunar courses to be eleven days, and to remedy 
the inequality, doubled those days after every two years, adding an 
interstitial month after February; which Plutarch here calls ‘ Mer- 
cidinus,’ and in the Life of Julius Caesar ‘ Mercedonius.’ Festus 
speaks of certain days, which he calls ‘ Dics Mercedonii,’ because 
they were appointed, as at the end of the year, for the payment of 
workmen and domestics, which is all we know of the word. As 
Numa was sensible, that the solar year consisted of three hundred 
and sixty-five days and six hours, and that the six hours made a 
whole day in four years, he commanded that the month ‘ Merci- 
dinus’ after every four years should consist of twenty-three days ; 
but the care of these intercalations being left to the priests, they 

ut in or left out the intercalary day or month, as they fancied it 
Jucky or unlucky, useful or inconvenient, advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous, to themselves; and thus created such confusion, that the 
festivals came in process of time to be kept at a season quite con- 
trary to what they had formerly been. The Roman calendar had 
gained nearly three months in the days of Julius Ceesar, and there- 
fore again stood in need of a great reformation. (L.) 

But, upon this subject, neither the modern nor the Roman literati 
are clear. That Romulus indeed, instead of commencing his year 
(like most others) at the autumnal, preferred the vernal equinox, 
and made March his first month, is generally considered as a com- 
pliment to the date of the foundation of his city: but whether his 
_' year consisted of ten, or of twelve months, even his countrymen 

are doubtful. M. Bailly (Astron. Anc.) and M. Gebelin (Hist. du 
Calendrier) have written at large upon this topic. M. Ricard has 
a long note of censure upon the anomaly introduced by Nama, in 
spite of his better knowledge, into the Roman calendar, through a 
superstitious Egyptian veneration for odd numbers.* 
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the fifth in name, but the seventh in reckoning. 
Besides, it is reasonable to conclude that the month 
of March, dedicated by Romulus to the god Mars, 
should stand first; and April second, which has it’s 
name from Aphrodite or Venus, for in this month 
the women sacrifice to that goddess, and bathe on 
it’s first day with crowns of myrtle on their .heads. 
Some however say, that April does not derive it’s 
name from Aphrodite; but as the very sound of the 
term seems to dictate, from aperire, * to open ;’ be- 
cause, the spring haying then attained it’s vigour, it 
opens and unfolds the blossoms of plants”. The 
next month, which is that of May, is so called from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury; for to him it is sacred. 
June has it’s name from ‘ the youthful’’’ season of 
the vear. Some again inform us, that these two 
months borrow their names from.the two ages, old 
and voung; as the older men are called majores, 
andthe younger juntores. ‘The succeeding months 
were denaminated according to their order, of fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth. Afterward 
Quintilis was called July, in honour of Julius Cassar, 
who overcame Pompey; and Sextilis August, from 
Augustus the second emperor of Rome. ‘To the 
two following months Domitian gave bis two names 
of Germanicus and Domitianus, which lasted but a 
little while; for, when he was slain, they resumed 
their old names, September and October. The two 
last were the only ones that all along retained the 
original appellation, which they had from their order. 
February, which was either added or transposed by 
Numa, is the month of ‘ purification,’ for so the 


76 ‘This is surely the more probable, though Ovid seems to prefer 
the former etymology: 


Utgue fero Marti primam dedit ordine sortem, 
bio stbi nascenti nroaima causa futt ; 
Sic Venerem gradibus multis in gente repertam 
fl:ertus voluit mensis habere locum. (Fast. iv. 25.) * 
77 For épas, tratziated ¢ youth,’ Amyot proposes to read Hpac, or 
s Juno’—a correction which his editors approve, and Reiske has 
judiciously inserted in the text.® 


fore, in the consulate of Marcus Atilius®™ and Titus 
Manlius, a little while; for, a new war breaking out, 
it was soon opened again. In Numa’s reign, how- 
ever, it was not open for a single day; but stood 
constantly shut during the space of forty-three years, 
while uninterrupted peace reigned in every quarter. 
Not only the people of Rome were softened and 
humanised by the justness and mildness of the king, 
but even the circunyacent cities, breathing as it were 
the same salutary and delightful air, began to change 
their behaviour. Like the Romans, they became 
desirous of peace and good laws, of cultivating the 
ground, educating their children in tranquillity, and 
paying their homage to the gods. Italy was then 
occupied with festivals and sacrifices, games and en- 
tertainments ; the people, without any apprehensions 
of danger, intermixed in a friendly manner, and 
treated each other with mutual hospitality ; the love 
of virtue and justice, as from the source of Numa’s 
wisdom, gently flowing upon all, and moving with 
the composure of his heart. Even the hyperbolical 
‘expressions of the poets fall short of describing the 
happiness of those days: 


Secure Arachne o’er the buckler spreads 

Her slender toils; upon the broad sword feeds 
Consuming rust, and dims the gleaming spear : 

No more war’s hoarse-tongued trump awakens fear, 
And robs the eye of sleep ®*. 


We have no account of either war or insurrection 
in the state, during Numa’s reign. Nay, he expe- 
rienced neither enmity nor envy; nor did ambition 
dictate either open, or private, attempts against his 
crown. Whether it were the fear of the gods, wha . 


81 Instead of ‘ Marcus,’ we should read ‘ Caius’ Atilius. Titus 
Manlius, his collegue, shut the temple of Janus, at the conclusion 
of the first Punic war, A. U.C. 519. (L.) From the reign of Numa 
till this period, Rome had been engaged in perpetual contests.* 

82 Plutarch took this passage from some verses of Bacchylides, 
preserved by Stobceus, in praise of peace. 
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set of writers accuse the former of forging these de- 
scents from Numa, in order to ingratiate themselves 
with particular families. And they inform us, that 
Pompilia was not the daughter of ‘Tatia, but of Lu- 
cretia, another wife, whom that prince married after 
he had ascended the throne. All however agree, 
that Pompilia was married to Marcius, the son of 
that Marcius, who persuaded Numa to accept the 
crown: for he followed him to Rome, where he was 
enrolled a senator, and after Numa’s death became 
competitor with Tullus Hostilius for the throne; 
but, failing in the enterprise, starved himself to death. 
His son Marcius, the husband of Pompilia, remained 
in IRtome, and had a son named Ancus Marcius, who 
reigned after Tullus Hostilius. This son is said to 
have been but five years old, at Numa’s death. 
Numa was carried off by no sudden or acute dis- 
temper; but, as Piso relates, wasted away insensibly 
with old age and a gentle decline. He was some 
few years above eighty, when he died. ° 
The neighbouring nations, that were in friendship 
and alliance with Rome, strove to make the honours 
of his burial equal to the happiness of his life, attend- 
ing with crowns and other public offerings. The 
senators carried the bier, and the ministers of the 
gods walked in procession. ‘The rest of the people, 
with the women and children, crowded to the fune- 
ral; not as if they were attending the interment of 
an aged king, but as if they had lost one of their 
beloved relations in the bloom of life; for they fol- 
lowed it with tears and loud lamentations. They 
did not burn the body *, because (as we are told) he 


the Pomponii, the Pinarii, or the Mamerci. The Pinarii were de- 
scerided from a family, who were priests of Hercules, and more 
ancient than the times of Numa. (Liv. i. 7., Dion. Hslic. i. 9., 
and Virg. Ain. viii. 271.) ' | 
85 In the most ancient times the bodics of the dead, as appears 
from the history of the patriarchs, were committed to the ground. 
But the Egyptians, from a vain desire of preserving their bodies 
from corruption, had them embalmed ; persons of condition with 
rich spices, and the poor with salt. The Greeks, in order to obvi- 
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Numa was acquainted with Pythagoras. Valerius 
Antias relates, that there were twelve books written 
in Latin concerning religion, and twelve more upor 
philosophy in Greek, buried in that coffin”. But 
four hundred years afterward ®, when Publius Cor- 
nelius and Marcus Bwbius were consuls, a prodi- 
gious fall of rain having washed away the earth that 
covered the coffins, and the lids falling off, one of 
them appeared entirely empty, without the least 
remains of the body; in the other, the books were 
found. Petilius, then praetor, having examined them, 
made his report upon oath to the senate, that it 
appeared to him inconsistent both with justice and 
religion to publish them: in consequence of which, 
all the volumes were carried into the Comitium, and 
there burned. 


_ 89 Livy (xl. 29.) says ‘duo fasces candelis involuti septenos ha- 
- buere libros, non integros modo, sed recentissimd specie. Septem La- 
tint de jure pontificio erant ; septem Greci de discipliné samentia, 
quee illus cetatis esse potuit.? But these, M. Ricard contends from 
the word involuti, could not be Numa’s; as rolls were not then in 
use. Bruce (Trav. V.) informs us, that Numa is said to have writ- 
ten his books upon the Egyptian papyrus; and, as a proof of the 
groundlessness of Pliny’s surprise with regard to the duration of so 
. frail a substance, adds that he has in his possession a large and beau- 
tiful manuscript of similar materials, which had been found in the 
ruins of Thebes, of much greater antiquity. Compare Plin. xiii. 
13., and xvi. 37., with the above extract from Livy. With regard 
to the aumber of books found, historians widely differ.* 
9° Plutarch probably wrote five hundred ; for this happened A. U.C. 
573. ‘ One Terentius,’ says Varro [ap S. August. de Civ. Det] 
* had a piece of ground near the Janiculum; and a husbandman of 
his one day accidentally running over Numa’s tomb, turned up some 
_ of the legislator’s books, wherein he gave his reasons for establishing 
the religion of the Romans as he left it. The husbandman carried 
these books to the praetor, and the pretor to the senate; who, after 
having read his frivolous statements upon this subject, agreed that 
the books, in pursuance of Numa’s intentions, should be destroyed. 
it was accordingly decreed, that the praetor should throw them into 
the fire.’ But, though Numa’s motives for the religion which he 
established might be trivial enough, that was not the chief motive 
. for suppressing them. The principal reason was the many new 
superstitions equally trivial, which the Romans had introduced, con- 
trary to Numa’s appoiatment. (L.) Dacier conjectures, that these 
' books might have been forged, with the view of restoring ‘among the 
people their primitive simplicity of worship.* re 
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government, their instruction of the people, and 
their deriving their laws from a divine source. 

‘The first then of their peculiar distinctions, was 
Numa’s accepting a crown, and Lycurgus’ relin- 
auishing one. ‘The former received a kingdom 
without seeking it, the latter resigned one when’ he 
had it in possession. Numa was ‘advanced to sove- 
reign power, when a private person and a stranger ; 
Lycurgus reduced himself from a king to’a subject. 
It was an honour to the onc, to have attained royal 
dignity by his justice; and it was an honour to the 
other, to have preferred justice to that dignity. Vir- 
tue rendered the one so respectable as to deserve a 
throne, and the other so great as to be above it. 

The second observation is, that they managed 
their respective governments, as musicians do their 
lyres, each in a different manner. Lycurgus wound 
up the strings of Sparta, which he found relaxed with 
luxury, toa “stronger tone: Numa softened the high 
and harsh tone of Rome. ‘The former had the more 
difficult task. For it was not their swords and brcast- 
plates, which he persuaded his citizens to lay aside, 
but their gold and silver, their sumptuous beds and 
tables: what he taught them was, not to devote 
their time to feasts and sacrifices, after quitting the 

rugged paths of war, but to abandon entertainments, 
and the pleasures of wine, for the laborious exercises 
of arms and the wrestling-ring. Numa effected his 
purposes, in a friendly manner, by the regard and 
vencration which the people had for his person: 
Lycurgus had to struggle with conflicts and dangers, 
before he could establish his laws. ‘The genius of 
Numa was more mild and gentle, softening and 
attempering the fiery dispositions of his people to 
"Justice and peace. If we be obliged to admit the 
sanguinary and unjust treatment of the Helots, as a 

art of the politics of Lycurgus; we must allow 
Numa to have been far the more humane and equit- 
able lawgiver, who permitted absolute slaves to taste 

of the honour of freemen, and in the Saturnalia to be 
"VOL. I. p 
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mclined to the nobility, and proceeded in a severe 
and unpopular manner; putting all mechanic arts 
into the hands of slaves and strangers, while the 
eitizens were solely taught how to manage the spear 
and the shicld. ‘They were only artists in war, and 
servants of Mars; neither knowing nor desiring to 
know, any thing but how to obey, command, and 
conguer their enemies. ‘That the freemen might be 
wholly and once for all free, he would not suffer them 
to give any attention to their circumstances; but 
that entire business, in the same manner as the 
dressing of their meat, was to be left to the slaves 
and the Helots. Numa made no such distinction as 
this: he only put a stop to the gain of military ra- 
pine. Not solicitous to prevent an inequality of sub- 
stance, he forbade no other means-of increasing the 
fortunes of his subjects, or of rising to the greatest 
opulence*; neither did he guard against poverty, 
which at the same time entered and overflowed the 
city. While there was no great disparity in the pos- 
sessions of his citizens, but all were moderately pro- 
vided, he should first have combated the desire of 
gain, and like Lycurgus have watched against 
it’s inconveniences; for those were by no means 
inconsiderable, but such as gave birth to the many’ 
and great troubles, that happened in the Roman 
state. 

As to an equal division of lands, Lycurgus was as 
little to blame for having made, as Numa for not 
having madeit. Thc equality, which it caused, afforded 
the former a firm foundation for his government ; 
and the latter, finding a division already made, and 
probably as yet subsisting entire, had no océasion to 
make a new one. 

With respect to the community of wives and chif. 
dren, each took a politic method to banish jealousy. 


2 And this, from the severity of the wealthy patricians toward 
their debtors, was the chief source of the calamities of Rome; by 
causing innumerable disturbances among the plebeians, which could 
enly in general be quieted by the harsh remedy of a new war.* 

— PR! 
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A Roman husband, when he had a sufficient number 
of children, and was applicd to by one that had none, 
might give up his wife to him *, and wasatliberty both 
to divorce her andto take her again. But the Lacede- 
monian, while his wife remained in his house, and the 
marriage subsisted in it’s original force, allowed his 
friend, who desired to have children by her, the use of 
his bed: and (as we have already observed) many 
husbands invited to their houses such men, as were 
likely to give them healthy and well-made children. 
The difference between the two customs is this, that 
the Lacedemonians appeared very easy and uncon- 
cerned about an affair, which in other places causes 
so much disturbance, and consumes men’s hearts 
with jealousy and sorrow; while among the Romans 
there was a modesty, which veiled the matter with a 
new contract, and seemed to declare that a partner- 
ship in wedlock is intolerable. 

Yet farther, Numa’s strictness as to virgins tended 
to form them to that modesty, which is the ornament 
of their sex: but the great liberty, which Lycurgus 
gave them, brought upon them the censure of the 
poets, particularly of Ibycus*: for they call them 
Phanomerides, and Andromanets. Turipides de- 
scribes them as follows ; 


These quit their homes beneath the eye of day, . +“: 
Proud ’midst the youths their vigour to displ 

In speed or wrestling; while their drapery light 
Viies back, and gives their naked limbs to sight. 


e a/ 


“Lhe skirts of the habit, which the virgins wore, were 
not sewed to the bottom, but opened at the sides as 
they walked, and discovered the thigh, as Sophocles 
plainly states : 

” Still stalks Hermione in light array 

Whose opening folds the naked thigh display. 


7 Ie dors not appear, that Numa afforded any sanction to this 
liberty. Piatarch himself says, a little below, that no divorce was 
known in Rome till long atterward. 

& lyric poet of Rhegium, who lived about Ol. Iv.* 
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Their behaviour, consequently, is said to have been 
too bold and masculine, in particular to their hus- 
bands. Tor they considered. themselves as absolute 
mistresses in their houses; nay, they even aspired to 
share in affairs of state, and delivered their senti- 
ments with great freedom upon matters of the highest 
importance. But Numa, though he preserved entire 
to the matrons all the honour and respect paid by 
their husbands in the time of Romulus, when they 
endeavoured by kindness to compensate for the rape, 
obliged them still to behave with the utmost reserve, 
and to lay aside all impertinent curiosity. He taught 
them to be sober, and accustomed them to silence, 
to a total abstinence from wine’, and not to speak 
-even of the most necessary business except in their 
husbands’ presence. When a woman once appeared 
in the Forum to plead her own cause, it 1s reported 
that the senate ordered the oracle to be consulted, 
what this strange event portended to the city®. Nay, 
what is recorded of a few infamous women, 1s a proof 
of the general obedience and meekness of the Ro- 
man matrons. Tor as our historians give us accounts 
of those, who first carried war into the bowels of 

S Romulus made the drinking of wine, as well as adultery, a capi* 
tal crime in women. For adultery (he said) opens the door-to all 
sorts of crimes, and wine opens the door to adultery. (L.) One 
Egnatius Mecenius with his own hands put his wife to death for 
having drunk wine, and was acquitted by the senate. (Plin. H. N. 
Xiv. 13.) And an instance of still greater severity is on record, 
in which a woman, who had stolen the keys of the cellar, was stoned 
to death by her relations. One of the reasons assigned elsewhere 
by Plutarch, ‘ why the Roman women kissed the lips of their hus- 
bands,’ is that if they had transgressed in this respect, they might 
expose themselves to easier detection.* The severity of this law 
-was softened in the succeeding ages: the women, who were over- 
come by liquor, were not condemned to die, but to lose their 
dowers. 

6 What then appeared so strange, became afterward common 
enough ; insomuch, that every troublesome woman of that descrip- 
tion was called Afrania, from a senator’s wife so named, who busied 
herself in courts of justice. ‘The eloquent Hortensia, daughter to 
the orator Hortensius, pleaded with such: success for the women, 
when the triumvirs had laid a fine upon them, that she got a consi- 
derable part of it remitted. (Val. Max. viii. 3, 4.) 
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Numa upon the mere level of ordinary lawgivers °. 
lor Numa resigned it to the option or convenience 
of parents, to bring up their sons to agriculture, or 
to ship-building, to the business ef a brazier, er to 
the art of a musician. As if it were not necessary 
that one design should pervade the gencral education, 
and that eachindividual should receive acommon bias; 
but that they should rather resemble the passengers 
in a ship, who coming each from a different employ- 
ment, and with a different intent, stand upon their 
common defence in time of danger, merely out of 
fcar for themselves or their property, and upon other 
occasions are attentive only to their private ends. 
In such a case, common legislators would have been 
excusable, who might have failed through ignorance 
or want of power; but should not so wise a man as 
‘Numa, who took upon him the government of 4 
state recently formed, and not likcly to offer’ the 
least opposition to any thing he proposed, have made 
it his first care to give the children such a bent of 
education, and the youth such a mode of exercise, 
as would prevent any great difference or confusion 
in their manners; that so they might be formed from 
their infanev, and persuaded to walk together in the 
same paths of virtue? Lycurgus found the utility of 
this in several respects, and particularly in securing 
the continuance of his laws. For the oath, which 
the Spartans had taken, would have availed but 
little, if the youth had not been. already imbued with 
his discipline, and imbibed with their milk a zeal for 
his establishments. Nay,.so strong and deep was 
the tincture, that the principal laws which he enacted 
continued in force for more than five hundred years: 
But the primary view of Numa’s government, which 
was to settle the Romans in lasting peace and tran- 


9 But it should be stated, notwithstanding Aristotie’s panegyric 
upon this part of Lycurgus’ code ( Pol. viii. 1.), that what was per- 
hips well adapted to the petty district of Sparta, might for that 
sery reason be inconvenicnt, if not impracticable, in the swelling 
empire of Rome.* 
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was, that when they subsequently differed about mat- 
ters of state, this dissension broke not out into any 
harsh or ungenerous treatment of each other; but 
their first union kept some hold of their hearts, and 
the sparks of the ardent flame and tenderness of for- 
mer friendship still glowed in their bosoms. 


r 


That Solon was unable to withstand the attractions 
of’ beauty, and sunk like a feeble wrestler under the 
force of love, is sufficiently evident both from his 
pocms, and from his having enacted a law which 
forbade slaves to anoint themselves*, or to form 
attachments to youth: thus classing such attach- 
ments among things honourable and praiseworthy, 
and virtually recommending them to the more re- 
spectable, by forbidding them to the base. It is 
said too, that Pisistratus was enamoured of Charmas, 
and dedicated to him a statue of Love in the Aca- 
demy, near the place where those who run the sacred 
torch-race light their torches +, 

Solon’s father having hurt his fortune*, as Her- 


sistance of his son Hipparchus, who (as Elian, Var. Hist. viii. 2, 
informs us) first introduced them into Athens.*- 

3 This involved an exclusion from the exercises of the Gymnasium, 
of which slaves (it seems) were deemed unworthy.* 

* The torch-race was run thrice a-year at Athens; during the 
Panathenea in honour of Minerva, and in honour of Vulcan and 
Prometheus likewise, upon their respective festivals. It’s celebra- 
tion was as follows: the young competitors lit their torches at the 
altar of Prometheus in the Cerginicus, and with their utmost speed 
ran toward the city. He, whose torch went out during the course, 
gave pluce tothe next; and the victory was adjudged to him, who 
first reached the goal without such an accident. (Pausan. i. 30.)* 

5 Aristotle reckons Solon himself among the inferior citizens, and 
quotes his own works to prove it. The truth is, that Solon was never 
rich. In his youth, he was much addicted to poetry. And Plato 
in his Timazus says, that if he had finished all his poems (particu- 
lerly the History of the Atlantic Isle, which he brought out of 
Egypt) and had taken time to revise and correct them as others 
a:d, neither Homer, Hesiod, nor any other ancient poet would 
hase bcen more illustrious. It is evident, both from his life and 
writings, that he was a person not only of exalted virtue, but of a 
piéasant and cegreeable temper. He considcred men, as men; and 


.+ keeping at once their capacity for virtue, and their pronencss to evil in 


view, adapted his laws so as to strengthen and support the one, and 


fession of merchandise was honourable, as it brought 
home the produce of barbarous eountries, engaged 
the friendship of kings, and opened a wide field of 
knowledge and experience. Nay, some merchants 
have been founders of ! -ge cities; Protus *, for in- 
stance, that built Ma: silles, for whom the Gauls 
about the Rhone had Uhe highest esteem. Thales ® 
also, and Hippocrates the mathematician, are said 
to have applied themselves to commerce; and the 
oil, which Plato sold in Egypt”, defrayed the ex- 
pense of his travels. 

If Solon was too extravagant and luxurious in 
his way of living, and indulged his poetical vein in 
his description of pleasure tvo freely for a philosopher, 
it is imputed to his mercantile life. For as he had 
passed through many considerable dangers, he might 
’ surely compensate them with a little relaxation and 
enjoyment. But that he placed himself rather in the 
class of the poor, than of the rich, is evident trom 
these lines : 


For vice though Plenty fills her horn, 
And virtue sinks in want and scorn; 
Yet never, sure, shall Solon change 
His truth for wealth’s mest easy range! 
Since virtue lives, and truth shall stand, 
While wealth eludes the grasping hand. 


He seems to have made use of his poetical talent at 


8 Perhaps Protis—mentioned by Justin, as one of the chief emi- 
grants who fled from Phocis to avoid the power of Persia, and 
founded Marseilles. To the same name the same colony is likewise 
ascribed by Aristotle. (Athen. xiii. 5.)*. 

-9 The concern here ascribed to ‘Nhales, in traffic, was mest 
probably that recorded ot him by Diogenes Laértius in his Life 
(i. 26.), who relates, that to show the ease with which riches might 
be acquired, and forcseeing by his meteorological skill an abundant 
crop of olives, he boaglit the whole produce before-hand, and made 
an immense fortune by the speculatien.* 

7° It was usual'to trade into Egypt with the oil of Greece and 
Judza. It is said in the prophet Hosea (xii. 1.) ¢ Ephraim carriéth 
cil into Egypt.’ (L.) This indeed was the only produce of Attica, 
which from it’s abundance Solon allowed to be exported.* 
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first, not for any serious purpose, but only for amuse | 
ment and to fill up his hours of leisure: afterward 
however he inserted moral sentences, and inter- 
wove many political transactions in his poems, not 
for the sake of recording or of remembering them, 
but sometimes by way of apology for his own adm- 
nistration, and sometimes to exhort, advise, or cen- 
sure the citizens of Athens. Some are of opinion, 
that he attempted also to put his laws into verse, 
and they give us this beginning: 


Supreme of gods, whose power we first address 
This plan to honour, and these laws to bless. 


Like most of the sages of those times, he cultivated 
chiefly that part of moral philosophy, which treats 
of civil obligations. His physics were of a very 
simple and ancient'’ cast, as appears from the fol- 
lowing lines : 


From cloudy vapours fall the treasured snows, 

And piercing hail: from Jightning’s flashes flows 
The thunder; winds embroil the main serene, 
Than whose unruffed breast no smoother scene 
Shines ’mid the works of nature !——— 


Upon the whole, Thales appears to have been the 
only philosopher, who then carried his speculations 
beyond things in common use, while the rest of the 
Wise Men acquired their character by rules for so- 
cial life. 

These are reported to have met at Delplu, and. 


tt That is, in other words, ‘ shallow and superficial.” The na- 
ture indeed of physics, the conclusions of which depend upon a 
long and tedious series of experiments, renders it impossible that 
the ancient cultivators of that delightiul science should have becn 
either accurate or profound. M. Ricard, who expatiates upon 
Solon’s mistakes, rightly represents it as no sufficient apology to 
plead, that they occur in poetry. Since the publication of Dr. 
Darwin’s Botanic Garden, we know that it is possible for poctry 
generally brilliant, an philosophy frequently just, to exist in 
upion,* 
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subsequently at Corinth upon the invitation of | Pe- 
riander, who made provision for their entertainment. 
But what contributed most to their honour, was 
their sending the tripod from one to another, with 
an ambition to outvie each other in modesty. The 
story is this: when some Coins were drawing a net, 
certain strangers from Miletus bought the draught 
unseen. It proved to .be a golden tripod, which 
Helen, as she sailed from ‘Troy, is said to have 
thrown in there, in compliance with an ancient 
oracle. A dispute arising at first between the 
strangers and the fishermen about the tripod, and af- 
terward extending itself to the states to which they 
belonged, so as to engage them in hostilities, the 
priestess of Apollo took up the matter, by ordering 
that the wisest man they could find should have the 
tripod. And first it was sent to Thales at Miletus, 
the Coins voluntarily presenting that to one of the 
Milesians, for which they had gone to war with them 
all. Thales declared, that Bias was a wiser man 
than he; to him, therefore, it was conveyed. Ile 
sent it to another, as wiser still. After making a 


’ farther circuit, it came to Thales the second time ; 


and was finally carried from Miletus to Thebes, and 


-' dedicated to the Ismenian”? Apollo. Theophrastus 


Se en aed 


Tree Ce ee oe ae 


relates, that the tripod was first sent to Bias, at 
Priene; that Bias scut it back again to Thales, at 
Miletus ; that so having passed through the hands. 
of the seven, it came round to Bias again, and was. 
at last sent to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This, 
is the most current account: yet some say, the pre- 
sent was not a tripod, but a bowl sent by Croesus ; 
and others, that it was a cup which one Bathycles 


_had Jeft for that purpose. 


_We have a particular account of a conversation 
which Solon had with Anacharsis '*, and of another 


12 An epithet derived from a temple consecrated to that deity, 
upon the banks of the Ismenus, which flowed near Thebes.* 

™3 The Scythians, Jong before the days of Solon, had been cele- . 
brated for their frugality, temperance, and justice. Anacharais wae’ 


12 ; 
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which hé had with Thales. Anacharsis went to So- 
Ton’s house at Athens, knocked at the door, and 
said ‘‘ he was a stranger, who desired to enter into 
** engagements of friendship and mutual hospitality 
*¢ with him.”? Solon replied, ‘‘ Friendships are best 
“* formed at home.” ‘ Then do you,” said Ana- 
charsis, “* who are at home, make me your friend, 
““ and receive me into your house.”” Struck with 
the quickness of his repartee, Solon gave him a kind 
welcome, and kept him some time with him, being 
then employed in publick affairs and in modelling 
his laws. When Anacharsis knew what Solon was 
about, he laughed at his undertaking, and at the 
absurdity of imagining that he could restrain the 
avarice and injustice of his citizens by written laws; 
which in all respects resembled spiders’ webs, and 
would like them only entangle and hold the poor 
and weak, while the powerful and the wealthy easily 
broke threugh. Upon this Solon remarked, ‘ Men 
“< keep their agreements, when it is an advantage to 
‘¢ both parties net to break them; and he would so 
‘ frame his laws, as to make it evident to the Athe- 
“ niaus, tliat it would be more for their interest to 
‘¢ observe, than to transgress them.’? The event, 
however, showed that Anacharsis was nearer to the 
truth in his conjecture, than Solon in his hope. 
Anacharsis, having secn an assembly of the people 
at Athens, said; ** He was surprised to find, that in 
“ Greece wise men pleaded causes, and focls deter- 
“ mined them.” 

~ When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, 


one of these Scythians, and a prince of the blood. Te went to 
Athens ebout the ferty-seventh Olympiad, that is, B.C. 590. Hs 
good sense, knowledge, and experience made him pass for one af 
the Seven Wise Men. But the wisest have their inconsistencies: 
for such it certainly was in Anacharsis, to carry back with him the 
Gireci:ot rites of Cybele, contrary to the laws of his county. 
Though he perfermed those rites however privately, a Sevthisn 
happened to see lira, and acquainted the king his brother with it, 
who inimediately came, end shot hin with an arrow upon the spe. 
( Ficrodot, iv. 76.) 
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he expressed some wonder, that he did not marry 
and raise a family. To this ‘Thales gave no mme- 
diate answer ; but some days afterward he instructed 
a stranger to say, “ That he had left Athens teh 
*< days ago.”’? Solon inquiring, ** What news there 
<° was at that place?” the man, according to his in- 
structions, replied; ‘“‘ None, except the fanéral of 
“© a young man, which was attended by the whole 
“* city. For he was the son (they told me) of a per- 
<< son of great honour, and of the highest reputa- 
<¢ tion for virtue, who was then abroad upon Hits 
<< travels.” “ Unhappy man!” said Solon: “ but 
“© what was his name?” ** I have heard his name,’’ 
answered the stranger, “ but I do not recollect if: 
<¢ All I remember is, that there was much talk of 
<< his wisdom and justice.’ Solon, whose appre- 
hensions increased with every reply, was now much 
disconcerted, and mentioned his own name; askinz$ 
‘¢ Whether it was not Solon’s son, that was dead °”’ 
The stranger replying in the affirmative, he began to 
beat his head, and to do and say such things 48 are 
usual with men in a transport of grief'*. Upon this 
Thales, taking him by the hand, said with a smile ; 
*© These things, which strike down so firm a man as 
«© Solon, kept me from marriage and from having chil- 
s¢ dren. But take courage, my good friend, for not a 
«© syllable of what has been told you is true.”’ Her- 
mippus says, he took this story from Patzecus, who 
used to boast that he had the soul of sop. 

But after all, to neglect the procuring of what is 
nécessary or convenient in life, from the appréhen- 


4 Solon (whether upon this occasion, or on the real loss of a 
Son, is uncertain) being desired not to weep, since wéeping would 
_&vail nothing; answered, with much humanity and good séné, 
‘ And forthatI weep.’ (L.) This is the tarn of Gray’s Sonnet on 
the Death of West, a sonnet, to which Mason unhesitatingly applies 

_ Boileau’s sans defauts : 

_I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more, becausé I weep in vath.* 
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‘nor children to lose: he should be armed by reason 
against all events. But in this discussion, perhaps, 
we have been too difluse, . 

When the. Athenians, tired out with a long and 
troublesome war against the inhabitants of Megara 
‘for the isle of Salamis, had enacted that no one for 
the future, under pain of death, should either by 
speech or writing persuade the city to assert it’s 
elaim to that island; Solon, deeply concerned at so 
dishonourable a decree, and. observing great part of - 
the youth desirous to recommence the war, and re- 
Strained from it only by their fear of the law, feigned 
himselt insane: anda report spread from his house 
anto the city, that he was out of his senses. ' He had 

rivately however composed an elegy, and got it by 
treart, in order to repeat it in public: thus prepared, 
he sallied out unexpectedly into the market-place, 
with a cap upon his head’®. A great number of 
people flocked about him, he mounted the heralds’ 
stone, and sung the elegy which begins thus, - 


A herald from fair Salamis I come, 
And bring you noble verses— 


This composition is entitled ¢ Salamis,’ and consists 
of a hundred. very beautiful lines. When Solon 
had finished, his friends began to express their ad- 
miration, and Pisistratus in particular exerted him- 
sclf in persuading the people to comply with his 
directions ; upon which they repealed the law, once 
more undertook the war, and invested Solon with 
the command. The’ common account of his pro- 
ceedings is as follows: He sailed with Pisistratus to 


'S When the Athenians were delivered from their fears by the 
death of Epaminondas, they began to squander away upon shows 
and plays that money, which had been: assigned for the pay of the 
army and navy ; and, at the same time, they made it death for any 
one to propose a reformation. In that case Demosthenes did not, 
like Solon, attack their error under a pretence of inganity ; but 
boldly and resolutely spoke against it, and by the force of his elo- 
quence.induced them to correct it. = : 

16 None wore caps, but the sick. © cota 
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invested in them, he sailed with a number of fishing- 
vessels. and one galley of thirty oars for’ Salamis, 
where he cast anchor at a point looking toward 
Rubeea. 

The Megarensians that were in the place, having 
heard a. confused report of what had happened, ran 
in:a disorderly manner to arms, and sent a ship to. 
discover the enemy. As the ship approached too 
near, Solon took it; and, securing the crew, put in’ 
their place some of the bravest of the Athenians, 
with: orders to make the best of their way to the city 
as privately as-possible. In the mean time, with the 
rest of his men, he attacked the Megarensians by’ 
land; and, while these were engaged, those from. - 
the ship.took the city.. A custom, which afterward 
preva’, seems to attest the truth of this account: 

or an Athenian ship once a year passed silently to 
Salamis, and the inhabitants coming down upon it 
with noise and tumult, one man in armour leaped’ 
ashore, and ran shouting toward: the promontory of 


Sciradium, to meet those who were advancing by 


Jand. Near that place is a temple of Mars erected’ 
by. Solon: for there it was, that: he defeated the 
Megarensians, and dismissed upon certain condi- 
tions such as were not slain in battle. 

The people of Megara however persisted in their 
claim, till both sides had severely felt the calamities - 
of war, and they then referred the affair to.the de- 


_. cision of the Lacedsemonians. Many authors relate 


es, WE 


that Solon availed himself of a passage in Homer’s 
catalogire of ships, which he quoted before the ar- 
hitrators, dexterously inserting a line of his own: 
for to this verse, 3 

Ajax from Salamis twelve ships commands, 


he is said-to have addéd, 
And ranks his forces with th’ Athenian bands '8, 


18 This line could be no. sufficient evidence ; for there are many 
passages in Homer, which prove that the ships of Ajax were sta- 
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But the Athenians regard this as an idle‘story; and 
by their account Solon made it appear to the judges, 
that Phileus and Eurysaces the sons of Ajax, being 
adinitted by the Athenians to the freedom of their 
city, gave up to them the island; and removed, the 
one to Brauron in Attica, and the other to Melite: 
and, that from that Phileus likewise the tribe of the. 
Philaidgs, of which Fisistratus was, had it’s name. 
He brought another argument against the Megaren- 
sians, from the manner of burying in Salainis, which 
was agreeable to the custom of Athens, and con- 
trary to that of Megara; for the Megarensians inter 
the dead with their face to the east, and the Athe 
nians turn their’s to the west’®. On the other hand, 
Hereas of 3{egara insists, that the Megarensians 
likewise turn the faces of their dead to the west; and 
moreover that, like the people of. Salamis, they put 
three or four corpses in one tomb, whereas the Athe- 
nians have a separate tomb for each*®. But Solon’s 
cause was farther assisted by certain oracles of 
Apollo, in which the island was called ‘ Ionian™ 
Salamis.’ This matter was determined by five Spar- 
tans, Critolaides, Amompharetus, Hypsechidas, 
Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 

Solon gained considerable honour and authority in 
Athens by this affair; but he acquired still greater 
glory and celebrity among the Grecians in general, 
by negotiating succours for the temple at Delphi, 
against the insolent and injurious behaviour of the 


tioned near the Thessalians. II. xiii. 681., &c. (Strabo. x.) (L.) 
Philaus, mentioned below (according to Pausan. i. 55.) was the 
grandson of Ajax.* ' 

19 This is indeed positively denied by Diogenes Laértius, but 
most prevably by mistake, as A‘lian (Var. Hist. vi. 19.) agrees 
with Plutarch upon the mode of Athenian sepulture. With regard 
to that of the Megarensians, however, he ditters from him; as he 
says that they assigned thcir dead no determined position, but lett’ 
it ‘entirely to chance.* : 

70 Probably, as M. Ricard suggests, from the relative extent of 
the population and territory of the two countries.* 

#* Ancient Ionia only comprehended Attica.* 
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Cirrhzans**, and by persuading the Grecks to arm for 
the honour of the god. Upon his motion, the Am- 
phictyons declared war; as Aristotle among others 

testifies, in his Book concerning the Pythian games, . 
in which he attributes the measure to Solon. He 

was not, however, appointed general in that war, as 

Hermippus relates from Euanthes the Samian. Fo1 

/Eschines, the orator, states no such appointment ; 

and we find in the records of Delphi that Alcmzon, 

not Solon, commanded the Athenians upon that oc- 

casion. 

The exeécrable proceedings against the accom- 
plices of Cylon ® had long occasioned great troubles 


22 The inhabitants of Cirsha, a town seated on the bay of Co- 
rinth, after having by repeated incursions wasted the neighbouring 
territory of Delphi, besieged the city itself, from a desire of mak- 
ing themselves masters of the riches contained in the temple of 
Apoilo. Advice of this being sent to the Amphictyons, who were 
the States-General of Greece, Solon advised that the matter should 
be universally resented. Accordingly Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, 
was despatched as commander-in-chief against the Cirrhzans; Alc- 
mzon was pencral of the Athenian quota; and Solon went as coun- 
seller or assistant to Clisthenes. When the Greek army had be- 
sieged Cirrha some time, without much appearance of success, 
Apollo was consulted; who answered, that they would never be 


able to reduce the place, till the waves of the Ciirhaan sea washed _ . 


the territories of Delphi. This answer struck the army with sur- 
prise ; but it was soon removed by Solon, who advised Clisthenes 
to consecrate the whole territories of Cirrha to the Delphic Apollo, 
whence it would follow that the sea must wash the sacred coast. 
Cirrha was now taken, and became thenceforth the arsenal of 
Delphi. (.) Pausanias (Phoc. x. 37.) mentions another stratagem, 
less worthy of Solon; the turning of the river Plistyus, which sup- 
phed Cirrha with water, and afterward impregnating it with the 
violently emetic root of hellebore.* | 

23 For a Jong time after the democracy took place, there was a - 
strong party against it, who Icft no measures untried, in order if | 
' possible to restore their ancient form of government. Cylon a man 
of quality, and son-in-law to Theagenes tyrant of Megara, repined 
ut the sudden change of the magistrates, and hated the thoughts 
of soliciting that as a favour, which he bad been accustomed to . 
regard as due to his birth-right. He formed therefore a design to 
seize the citadel, which in the forty-fifth Olympiad, when many of 
~ the citizens were gone to the Olympic games, he carried into effect. 
Megacles, who was at that time chief Archon, with the other ma- 
gistrates and the whole power of Athens, immediately laid siege to. - 
jt; and reduced the conspirators to such distress, that Cylon and 
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About this-time, the city was likewise afflicted: 
with superstitious fears, and strange appearances: 
and the soothsayers declared, that there were cer- 
tain abominable crimes, pomted out by the entrails 
of the victims, which demanded expiation. Upon 
this, they sent to Crete for Epimenides the Phoss-. 
tian”, who is reckoned the seventh among the Wise 
Men, by those. that do not admit Periander into the 
number. He. was reputed a man of great piety, be- 
loved by the gods, and skilled in matters of religion, 


' particularly in what related to inspiration and the 


sacred mysteries: whence the men of those days 
called him the son of the nymph Balte, and one of' 
the Curetes revived. Upon his arrival at Athens, 
he contracted a friendship with Solon, and privately 
gave him considerable assistance, preparing the way. 
for the reception of his laws. For he taught the 
Athenians to be more frugal in their religious wor- 
ship, and more moderate in their mourning, by. 
intermixing certain sacrifices with the funeral so- 


25 This Epimenides was a very extraordinary person. Diogenes 
Laertius mforms us, that he was the inventor of the art of lustrating. 
or purifying houses, fields, and persons; which, if. confined. to 
Greece, may be true: but Moses had: long before taught the He- 


. brews something of the same nature. (Levit. xvi.) Epimenides 


took some sheep that were all black, and others that were all white; 
these he led into the Areopagus, and turning them loose, directed 
certain persons to follow them, who should mark where they lay 
down, and there sacrifice them to the deity of the place. Altars 
were then erected in all these places, to perpetuate the memory of. 
this solemn expiation. (L.) Altars, uninscribed with any name, 
as Diogenes Laértius informs us, existed in.his time. Qu.? Might 
not the altar, inscribed ‘* To the Unknown God”’ (Acts xvii. 23.), 
have been erected upon this or a similar occasion; and the Apostle 
have thence taken occasion to ‘‘ declare to the Athenians Him, 
whom they ignorantly worshipped??? The only compensation, 
which Epimenides requested for his trouble, was that the Athenians. 
would contract an alliance with his countrymen in Crete. The fables 
of his fifty or fifty-seven years’ sleep, of his moderate and mysterious. 
sustenance which was unproductive of. secretions of any kind, and: 
of the extreme old age at which he died, are too generally known 
to require recital;* 

There were other ceremonies practised for the.purpose of lustra- 
tion, of which Tzetzes in his poetical. chronicle gives a particular 
account, but which are too trifling to be here mentioned. (L.) 
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were different tracts of land in their country. ‘The 
inhabitants of the mountainous part were for a de- 
mocracy ; those of the plains for an oligarchy ; and 
those of the sea-coasts, contending for a mixed kind 
of government, prevented either of the other two 
from gaining their respective points. At the same 
time, the inequality between the poor and the rich 
occasioned the greatest discord, and the state was 
in so dangerous a situation, that there seemed to be 
no method of quelling the seditious, or of saving it 
from ruin, but by converting it into a monarchy. 
So greatly were the poor in debt to the rich, that 
they were obliged either to pay them a sixth part of 
the produce of the land (whence they were called 
fiectemorii, and Thetes), or to engage their persons 
to thew creditors, who- might seize them upon fail- 
ure of payment. Accordingly, some made slaves - 
of them, and others sold them to foreigners. Nay, 
some parents, to avoid the severe treatment of those 
usurers, were forced to sell their own children (for 
this no law forbade) and to quit the city. ‘The more 
numerous and spirited part of the inhabitants, how- 
ever, agreed to stand by each other, and not to bear 
such impositions any longer; but, choosing a trusty 
person for their leader, to deliver those who had failed 
in their time of payment, to divide the land, and to. 
give an entire new face to the commonwealth. 

At that time the most prudent of the Athenians 
cast their eyes upon Solon, as a man the least ob- 
noxious to either party, having neither been engaged 
in oppressions with the rich, nor entangled in neces- 
sities with the poor. Him therefore they entreated 
.to assist the public in this exigency, and to compose 
these differences. Phanias the Lesbian indeed asserts 
that Solon, to save the state, dealt artfully with 
them both, and privately promised to the poor a di- 
vision of the lands, and to the rich a confirmation | 
of their securities. At first, on account of the ava- 
rice of some and the insolence of others, he was 
loth to take upon him the administration: he was, 
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“© prince®.”? None of these observattons moved 
Solon from his purpose; and the answer, which he 
is said to have given to his friends, was, *“* Absolute 
“ meonarchy is a fair field, but it has no outlet.” 
‘And, in one of lis poems, he thus addresses himself 
to his friend Phocus ; 


If on my Country I disdain’d to prey, 

If gilded violence and lordly sway 
Fail'd to seduce mé, thence I bear no shame; 
Still thrives the gentle honour of my name: 
There stands my empire. 


‘Whence it is evident, that lis reputation was very 
great, before he appeared in the character of a legis- 
lator. As for the ridicule, which he incurred by 
rejecting kingly power, he has described it in the fol- 
dowing verses: 


Nor wisdom’s palm to Sdion’s lat is given, 

Nor deep-laid craft: for when indulgent heaven 
‘Offer’d it’s noblest boon, he spurn’d the lure. 
Where was his gallant spirit, when secure 

He found, nor deign’d to drag to land liis pfey ? 
Who, to command fair Athens but a day, 
Would not the motrow, with his race, have past 
To cheerless exile in some wintry waste? 


. Fhus has he in his Poets represented the multitude, 
and men of low minds, as discoursing about him. 
But, though he rejected absolute powet, he pro- 
ceeded with sufficient spitit in the administration: 


- & Pittacus, one of the Séver Wise Men, made hitnself chaster 
of Mitylene; tor which Aleeus, who was his townsman and con- 
temporary, atid a friend to liberty, satirised him, as he did the other 
tyrants. Pittacus disregarded his censures; and having by his au- 
thority quelled.the scditions of his citizens, and established peace 
and hatmony anong them, voluntarily quitted his power, and tes 
stored his country to it’s liberty. (L.) Fofced however, ih his 
old age, by the unanimous suffrages of his fellow-citizens, to.tesume 
the helm, he pronounced the memorable maxim, that ‘ Virtue is 
pot without her incumbrance.’? After accomplishing the purpose, 
for which he had been recalled te his high pest, he agaia descended 


into the vale of private life.* 
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he made no concessions in behalf of the powerful; 
nor, in the framing of his laws, did he indulge the 
humour of his constituents. Where ‘the existing 
establishment was tolerable, he neither applied reme- 
dies, nor used the incision-knife; lest he should 


throw the whole into disorder, and find himself after. . 


ward incapable of settling or composing it in the 
temperature which he could wish. He only intro- 
duced such alterations, as he trusted he could either 
by persuasion -or authority enforce, making (as he 
says) -“ force and right conspire.”? Hence it was, 
that when subsequently questioned, ‘“* Whether or 
‘“ not he had proviiled the best laws for the Athe- 
“< nians ?”’ he replied, “¢ The best, which they were 
‘¢ capable of receiving.’’ And as the moderns ob- 
serve, that the Athenians used to qualify the harsh- 
ness of things by giving them softer and _politer 
naines, calling whores ‘ mistresses,’ tributes ‘ contr 
butions, ’ garrisons ‘ guards,’ and prisons * castles;’ 
so Solon seems to have been the first, who distin- 
guished the cancelling of debts by the name of ‘2 
discharge.’ For this was the first of his public acts, 
that debts should be forgiven, and that no man for 
the future should take the body of his debtor for 
security. Though, according to Androtion and 
some others, it was not by-cancelling the debts, but 
by moderating the mterest, that the poor were 
relieved ; they yet thought themselves so happy in 
it, that they gave the name of ¢ discharge’ to this act 
of humanity, as well as to the enlarging of measures 
and the value of money, by which it-was accompa 
nied. For he ordered the mina, which before passed 
but for seventy-three drachmas, to go for a hun- 
dred: so that, as they paid the same in value but 
much less in weight, those who had great sums to 
advance were relieved, while those who received 
them were no losers. 


10 Who docs not recollect the courtly periphrasis of the Bastile 
used by Mr. Burke—‘ the king’s castle?’* | 
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The greater part of writers however affirm, that 
it was the abolition of past securities which was 
called: ‘a discharge ;’ and with these:the Poems of 
Solon himself agree. For in them he values himself 
upon having taken away the marks of mortgaged 
land *’, which before were almost every where set up, 
and made free such fields as. were previously bound : 
and not only so, but of such citizens as were seizable 
-by their creditors for debt, some, (he tells us) he had 
brought back from other countries, where they had 
wandered so long, that they had forgotten the Attic 
dialect; and others he had set at liberty, who had 
experienced a cruel slavery at home. 

This affair indeed brought upon him the greatest 
trouble, which he had yet encountered : for when he 
undertook the annulling of debts, and was medi- 
tating a suitable speech and a proper method of in- 
‘troducing the business, he told some of his most 
intimate friends (Conon, Clinias,, and Hipponicus) - 
that he intended only to abolish the debts, and not 
to meddle with the lands. These friends of his, 
hastening to make their advantage of the secret be- 
fore the decree took place, borrowed large sums of 
the rich, and purchased estates with them. Subse- 
quently, when the decree was published, they kept 
-their possessions, without paving the money which 
they had borrowed ; and this brought heavy charges 
and reflections upon Solon, as if he had not suffered 
with the rest, but had rather concurred with his 
friends in the fraud: This charge indeed was soon 
removed, by his being the first to comply with the 
law, and remitting a debt of five talents, which he 
had placed out at interest. Others, among whom is 
Polyzelus the Rhodian, say it was fifteen. His 
friends, however, went by the name of Chreoco- 
pide®*, or ‘ debt-cutters,’ ever afterward. 

But the method, which he adopted, satisfied nei- 

_3t The Athenians had a custom of fixing up billets, to show that. 


_ houses or lands were mortgaged. 
_ 3 ‘Fhis is an obvious pun upon the name Cecropide, by which 
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ther the indigent nor the opulent.. The latter were 
displeased at the cancelling of their bonds, and the 
former at not obtaining a division of lands: upe—», 
‘this they had fixed their hopes, and they complaineas 
that he had not, like Lycurgus, made all the citizér- 
equal in estate. Lycurgus however, being t” ~— 
eleventh from Hercules and having reigned ma~ zp 
years in Lacedeemon, had acquired great authori— ty 
interest, and connexions, of which he admiral), 
knew how to avail himself in setting up a new fom-ry 
of government. Yet even he was obliged to ha=aye 
recourse to force, rather than to persuasion ; and B-waq 
an eye struck out in the dispute, before he co wild 
bring it to a lasting settlement, and establish suzch 
an union and equality, as left neither rich nor poor 
in the city. On the other hand, Solon’s estate™ was 
but moderate, not superior to that of some other 
commoners; and therefore he did not attempt to 
érect a commonwealth like that of Lycurgus, con- 
sidering it as out of his power: but proceeded so fa-* 
only, as he thought he could be supported by th®™ 
confidenee; which the people had in his probity ane 
wisdom. 

That. he answered not the expectations of the ~~ 
generality, but offended them by falling short, apx— 
pears from these verses of his: 

Eyes, which once hail’d me sparkling at the view, 
Those eyes with cold regard behold me now. 


And yet, he says, 
Who with such power, save I, could have allay’d 
Their waves’ loud roar, and not have sunk dismay’d 34? 


tire Athenians affected to call themselves, as the descendents =f 
€ecrops, their first king: , 
Ast ego Cecropides— (Juv. viii. 46. 2° 

33 That the passage in the original, dywerines a nace porres, maest 
refer to his fortune, is clear from the account above given by PIu- 
tarch of his extraction, which he represents as on the father’s side 
Foyal. Aristotle likewise (Polit. iv. 11.) places him in this station, 
_ and adds that hence usually issue the best legislators.* - . : 
34 ~ weap skein yaae 18 & proverbial expression, which will rob Y 
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it beimg soon made sensible of the utility of the 
cree, they laid aside their complaints, offered a . 
blic sacrifice, which they called Se‘sacthia (or ‘ the 
srifice of the discharge’), and constituted Solon 
Lwgiver and Superintendent of the Commonwealth; 
mmitting to him the regulation not of a part 
ly, but of the whole—the magistracies, the assem- 
es, the courts of judicature, and the senate; and 
ving him to determine the qualification, number, 
d time of meeting for them all, as well as to abro- 
te or continue the former constitutions at his plea- 
re. 

First then, he repealed the laws of Draco *, ex- 
pt those concerning murther, because of the 
verity of their punishments, which for almost all 
ences were: capital: even those, that had been 
nvicted of idleness, were to suffer death ; and such, 
stole only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to .be 
nished in the same manner as sacrilegious persons 


ra literal prose translation, much less a poetical ene: it was ne- 
sary there‘ore to give a new turn to the sentence, only keeping 
sense in view. 
S Draco was Archon in the second (though some say, in the 
:) year of Ol. xxxix., about B. C.623. Though the name of 
’ great man occurs frequently in history, yet we no where find 
much as ten lines together concerning him and his institutions. 
may be considered as the first legislator of the Athenians; for 
laws, or rather precepts, of Triptolemus were very few ; viz. 
onour your parents,’ * Worship the gods" ‘ Hurt not animals.’ 
ico was the: first of the Greeks, who punished adultery with 
th; and he esteemed murther so high a crime, that to imprint a 
p abhorrence of it upon the mind, he ordained legal process to 
Carried on even against inanimate things, if they were acciden- 
y the cause of death. But beside murther and adultery, which 
erved death, he made a number of smaller offences capital ; and 
t brought almost all his laws into disuse. (A. Gell. xi. 18.) See 
.(73.) Their extravagant severity, like an edge too finely, 
und, hindered his Thesmi, as he called them, from striking deep. 
phyry (de Abstin.) has preserved one of them “concerning 
ine worship; ‘ It is an everlasting law in Attica, that the gods 
to be worshipped, and the heroes also, according tg the customs 
our ancestors; and in private only with a proper address, first- 
ts, and annual libations.’ 
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matters, as were under the cognizance of the ma» 
gistrates, there lay an appeal to the people. Besides, 
he is said purposely to have drawn up his laws in an 
obscure and ambiguous manner, in order to enlarge 
the authority of the popular tribunal. For, as dispue 
tants could not adjust their differences by the letter 
of the law, they were obliged to have recourse to- 
living judges; I mean the whole body of citizens, 
who therefore had all controversies brought before 
them, and were in a manner superior to the laws. 
‘Of this equality he himself takes notice, in the fol- 
_ lowing words: 


By me the people their full rights maintain’d 
Uninjured, unoppress’d: The great restrain’d 
From lawless force, from rapine’s fang the poor, 
I made the mighty just, the weak secure. 


‘Desirous’ yet farther to strengthen the common 
people, he empowered any man whatever to enter 
an action in behalf of one who had been injured. 
If a person had been assaulted, or suffered damage 
or violence, any one that was able and willing to do 
it might prosecute the offender. ‘Thus the lawgiver 
wisely accustomed the citizens, as members of the 
same body, to feel and to resent one another’s in- 
jurics. And we are told of a saying of his, agree- 
able to this law: Being asked, ‘“ What city was best 
<< modelled ?? he answered, “ That, where those 
<* who are not injured, are as ready to prosecute 
** and punish offenders, as those who are.” 

. When these points were adjusted, he established 
the council of the Areopagus’*, which was to con- 


38 The court of the Areopagus, though settled long before, had 
lost much of it’s power by Draco’s preferring the Ephete. In 
ancient times, and till Solon became legislator, it consisted of such 
persons as were most conspicuous in the state for their wealth, 
power, and probity; but Solon made it a rule, that those only 
should have a seat in it, who had borne the office of Archon. This 
produced the effect which he designed; it raised high the repu- 
tation of the Areopagites, and rendered their decrees co, vencrable, 
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time, the high court of the Areopagtis were to be the 
inspectors and guardians of the laws. Thus he 
supposed the commonwealth, secured by two coun- 
cils, as by two anchors, would be less liable to be 
shaken by tumults, and the peope would become 
more orderly and _ peaceable. ost writers, as we 
have observed, affirm that the council of the Areo- 
pagus was of Solon’s appointing ; and in support of 
their assertion, it may be remarked, that Draco has 
made no mention of the Areopagites, but in capital 
'. causes constantly addresses himself to the Ephete t 
yet the eighth law of Solon’s thirteenth table ex- 
pressly enacts, that “* Whoever were declared ine 
famous, before Solon’s Archonship, should be re- 
stored in honour; except such as having been con- 
demned in the Areopagus, or by the Ephete, or by 
the kings in the Prytaneum, for murther or robbery 
or having attempted to usurp the government, had 
fled their country before the law was made.” This 
then shows, on the contrary, that before Solon was 
chief magistrate and delivered his laws, the council 
of the Areopagus was in being. Tor who could 
‘have been condemned in the Arcopagus before So- 
Jon’s time, if he had been the first that erected it 
into a court of judicature*’? Unless perhaps there 
be some obscurity or deficiency in the text, and the 
meaning be, that ‘ such as have been convicted of 
crimes xow cognizable before the Areopagites, the 
Ephete”, and the Prytanes, shall continue infamous, 


4* It appears however, both indirectly from the testimony of 
Aristotle, who affirms (Polit. ii. 10.) that Solon made no change 
in the existing institutions, and directly frem that of Pausanias 
(iv. 5.) who relates a story of one Polichares, as charged with 
murther before that court one hundred and forty-one years before 
the time of Solon, that he only revived it’s authority. { Acad. des 
Inscript. vil. 177.) It took cognisance of murther, of the crimes 
which fall under our Black Act, of arson, of poisoning, and of 
every thing relating to religion, whieh last article brougl« Socrates 
under it’s animadversion.* oo, 

' 42 The Ephete were first appointed in the reign of Demophon, 
the son of Theseus, for the trying of wilful murthers and cases of 
manslaughter. They originally consisted of fifty Athenions, ands 


while all others are restored.’ But this I submit to 
the judgement of the reader. 

The most peculiar and surprising of his other laws 
is that, which declares the man infamous, that stands 
neuter in time of sedition *. He would not have us 
indifferent, 1t seems, and insensible to the fate of 
the public, when our own concerns are in safety; 
nor backward, when we ourselves are in health, to 
svmpathise with the distempers and distresses of our 
country. He would have us espouse the better and 
the juster cause, and hazard every thing in it’s de- 
fence, rather than wait in safety to see to which side 
the victory will incline. That law too appears quite 
ridiculous and absurd, which permits a rich heiress, 
whose husband happens to be impotent, to console 
hersclf with his nearest relations. Yet some repre. 


many Argives; but Draco excluded the Argives, and ordered that 
it should be composed of fifty-one of the most respectable Athe- 
nians, who were all to be above fifty (as Pollux, but as Suidas states, 
eighty) years of age. He also fixed their authority above that of 
the Arecpagites; but Solon brought them under that court, and 
linnited their juriediction. 

43 Aulus Gellius, who has preserved the very words of this law, 
adds, that one who so stood neuter should lose his houses, his 
country, and his estate, and be sent into exile. (Noct. Att. ii. 12) 

Plutarch, in another place, condemns this law, but Gellies 
highly commends it; because the wise and just, as well as the 
envious and wicked, being obliged to choose some side, matters 
were easily accommodated ; whereas, if the latter only (as is gene 
rally the case with other cities) had the management of factions, 
they would for private reasons be continually kept up, to the great 
hurt, if not utter ruin of the state. (L.) Montesquieu has a 
sage to this purport (Espr. des Loix xxix. 3.) -* La lot de Salo, 
qui déclaroit infames tous ceux qui, dans une sédition, ne prendroient 
aucun parti, a paru bien extraordinaire. Mais il faut fasre atter- 
tion aux circonstances, dans lesquelles la Gréce se trouvott pour lors. 
Elle étoit partagée en de trés-petits etats; i Etoit a craindre quy 
dans une république travaillée par des dissensions civiles, les gens les 
plus prudens ne se missent & couvert, et que par-la les choses ne far 
sent portées a Péxtréme. Dans les séditions, qui arrtvotent dans cs 
petits tats, le gros de la ctté cntroit dans la querelle ou la _faisoil- 
Dans ce cas, tl est naturel de rappeler les séditieur au des 
citoyens, non pas les gros de citoyens aux séditieux.—C’ est ainsi, qt 
da fermentation dune liqueur peut étre arrétée par une seule gottt 
dune autre. * : | 
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sent it as very properly levelled against thosé who, 
conscious of their own disability, match with heir- 
esses for the sake of their portions, and under. colour 
of law do violence to nature. For, when they know 
that such heiresses may make choice of others to 
receive their favours, they will either decline those 
matches, or if they do so marry, they must endure 
the shame of their avarice and dishonesty. And the 
heiress is properly authorised to choose not at large, 
but only among her husband’s relations, that the 
child which is born may at least belong to his kin. 
dred and family. Agreeable to this is the direction, 
that the bride and bridegroom should be shut up 
together, and eat of the same quince“; and that 
the husband of an heiress should approach her at 
least three times in a month. For, though the 
may happen not to have children, yet it is a mark 
of honour and regard due from a man to the chas- 
tity of his wife : it removes many uneasinesses, and 
prevents differences from proceeding to an absolute 
reach. | 

In all other marriages, he ordered that no dowries 
should be given: the bride was to bring with her 
only three suits of clothes, and some honsehold- 
stuff of small value”. Tor he wished marriages to 
be made without mercenary or venal views, and 
would have that union cemented by the endearment 
of children, and every othcr instance of love and 
friendship. Nay, Dionysius himself, when his mother 


44 The eating of the quince, which was not peculiar to an heiress 
and her husband (for all new-married people ate it) implied, that 
their discourses ought to be pleasant to each other, that fruit mak- 
ing the breath sweet. (L.) M. Dacier, however, assigns to this 
ceremony a different meaning. According to him, it implied that 
they should watch over each other’s safety, as the quince (it was 
vulgarly thought) afforded an excellent antidote against poisons. 
It was a fruit in high esteem among the ancients on many accounts, 
as appears from Plin. H. N. xv. 11., xxui. 6.* 

45 The bride brought with her an earthen pan, called phrugeteon, 
in which barley was parched; to signify that she undertook the 
business of the house, and would do her part toward providing for 
the family. _ | | | 
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proof of want of breeding, or of infirmity ; and always 
to guard against it is very difficult, and to some 
persons impossible. Now, what is enjoined by law 
should be practicable, if the legislator desires to 
punish a few to some good purpose, and not many 
to no purpose at all. : 

His law concerning wills has likewise it’s merit. 
For, before his time, the Athenians were not allowed 
to dispose of their estates by will; the houses and 
other substance of the deceased remaining among 
his relations. But he permitted any one, that had 
-not children “, to leave his possessions to whom he 
pleased ; thus preferring the tie of friendship te 
that of kindred, and choice to necessity, he gave 
every man the full and free disposal of his own. Yet 
he did not allow all kinds of legacies, but those only 
which were not extorted by phrensy (the conse- 
quence of disease, or of poison), by imprisonment, 
by violence, or by the persuasions of a wife. For 
he considered inducements, that operated against 
reason, as no better than force: to be deceived 
was, with him, the same thing as to be compelled ; 
and he looked upon pleasure to be as great a per- 
verter as pain *, 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of women, 


48 Legitimate sons, as Demosthenes states. And this M. Dacier 
properly blames as unjust toward daughters, and by tolerating the 
concentration of many distinct properties in one individual, preju- 
dical to the state. But the Athenian orators justify it, from it’s 
tendency to promote kindness among relations; and especially as 
(according to Petit, Leg. Att.) the successjon to an inheritance 
involved adoption into the family of the testator. Plutarch, im his 
Lives of Agis and Cleomenes, relates that a similar law (without, 
however, the above exception) was enacted at Sparta, in conse- 
quence of a quarrel between one of the Ephori and his son; and 
adds that, by it’s pernicious effects upon the radical equality of 
that state, it completely sapped the surest foundation of their 
whole polity.* 

49 He likewise ordained, that adopted persons should make no 
will, but as soon as they had children law uly begotten, they were 
at liberty to return into the family whence they had been adopted 5 
or, if they continued childless, the estates reverted to the relations 
of the adopters. -(Demosth. in Lept.) - , 
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nnd that merchants who traffic by sea seldom import 
their goods where they can receive nothing -in 
exchange, turned the attention of the citizens to 
manufactures. Jor this purpose he made a law, 
that no son should be obliged to maintain a father, 
who had not taught hima trade*. As for Lycur, 
gus, whose city was clear of strangers, and whose 
country (according to Euripides) was sufficient for 
twice it’s number of inhabitants; where there was 
moreover a multitude of Helots, not only to be kept 
constantly employed, but to be humbled and worn 
out by servitude ; it was right for him to emancipate 
the citizens from laborious and mechanic arts, and 
to employ them in arms, as the only art fit for them 
to learn and to exercise. But Solon, rather adapting 
his laws to the state of his country than his country 
to his laws, and perceiving that the soil of Attica, 
which hardly rewarded the husbandman’s labour, . 
was far from being capable of maintaining a lazy 
multitude, ordered trades to be accounted honour- 
able, and directed the council of the Areopagus to 
examine into every man’s means of subsisting, and 
to chastise the idle. 

That law, however, was more rigid, which (as 
Heraclides of Pontus informs us) excused bastards 
from relieving their fathers. Yet the man who 
disregards so honourable a state as that of marriage, 
does not take a woman for the sake of children, but 
merely to indulge his-appetite. He has, therefore, 
his reward ; and there remains no pretence for him 

53 He, who was thrice convicted of idleness, was to be declared 
‘infamous.’ Draco had before, according to most writers, made 
single conviction capital; but this punishment Solon rightly deeme 
excessive, and commuted it for a hundred drachmas. Herodotus 
vii., Diod. Sic. i., and Val. Max. ii. 6. agree, that a law of this 
kind prevailed in Egypt. It is probable therefore that Solon, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the learning of that nation, bor- 
rowed it from them. (L.) Diphilus (quoted by Athenzeus, vi. 3.) 
says that a law nearly similar prevailed at Corinth, ‘ by which any 
one, who without visible resources lived in splendour, was con-— 


signed to the executioner, as necessarily indebted for the means of 
supporting his prodigality to secret guilt.’* 
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because their country was better for pasture than 
for tillage : and some say their. tribes had not their. 
names from the sons of lon”, but from the different 
occupations which they followed; the soldiers being 
called Hoplite, the artificers Ergades, and of the 
other two, the husbandmen Jeleontes, and the 
graziers A‘gicores. 

As Attica was not supplied with water from peren- 
nial rivers, lakes, or springs ’, but chiefly from wells 
dug for that purpose, he made a law that where 
there was a public well, all within the distance of a 
Hippicon or four furlongs should make use of it; but, 
where the distance was greater, thcy were to pro- 
vide a wellof their own. And if they dug ten fa- 
thoms deep in their own ground, and could find no 
water, they had liberty to fill a vessel of six gallons 
twice a day at their neighbours’ well. Thus he 
thought it proper to assist persons in real necessity, 
but not to encourage idleness. His regulations, with 
respect to the planting of trees, were also very judi- 
cious. He, who planted any tree in his field, was 
to plant it at least five feet from his neighbour’s 
ground ; and, if it were a fig-tree or an olive, nine: 
for these extend their roots farther than others, and 
their neighbourhood is prejudicial to some trees, not 
only as they take away the nourishment, but as their 
effluvia is noxious. He, who wished to dig a pit or 
a ditch, was to dig it as far from another man’s 


56 As Herodotus v. 66., and Euripides (Ion 1576.) affirm, and 
after them Pollux, and Steph. Byzant. voc. Asyixcerws. What, if 
this professional classification of the Athenians preceded the birth 
of Ion’s children ; and that prince, as a compliment to the tribes, 
bestowed their names upon his four sons? | 

M. Ricard has a long note from M. Larcher, the translator of 
Herodotus, upon the meaning of these names; particularly the 
third, which Herodotus and a marble of Cyzicum (a colony of 
Athenian extraction) write Geleontes.* 

57 Strabo informs us, there was a spring of fresh water near the 
Lyceum; and Plato mentions one extremely clear and cool, in a 
manner so striking as to be quoted by Cicero (de Orat. i. 7.): but 
the soil of Attica in general was dry, and the rivers Ilissus and 
Eridanus did not run constantly. (L.) Even the Cephisus, which 
had often the force of a torrent, was in the summer (according to 
Strabo) generally dry,* | 
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who had either been driven from their native country 
by necessity, or quitted it through choice. 7 
Peculiar to Solon, was the law which regulates the 
going to entertainments made at the public charge, 
by him called parasitein™. Yor he does not allow 
the same person to go thither frequently, and he 
imposes a penalty upon such as refuse to go in their 
turns ; regarding the former as a mark of epicurism, 
and the latter of contempt of the public. | 
The whole of his laws were to continue in force for 
a hundred years, and were written upon wooden ta- 
bles, which might be turned round in the oblong 
cases that contained them. Some small remains of 
them are preserved in the Prytaneum to this day. 
They were called cyrbes, as Aristotle informs us; 
and Cratinus, the comic poct®, thus speaks of 
them: : | 


By Solon’s, and by Draco’s honour’d name, 
Whose cyrbes now but parch our pulse.— 


Some say, those tables were properly called cyrbes, 
on which were written the rules for religious rites 
and sacrifices, and the others arones. The senate, 
in a body, bound themselves by oath to establish the 
laws of Solon; and the Thesmothet@, or-* guardians 
of the laws,’ severally took an oath in a particular 
form, by the stone in the market-place, that for 


¢* In the early ages, the name of ¢ parasite’ (according to Athe- 
nzus, vi. 6.) was venerable, for it properly signified’ a messmate 
at the table of sacrifices. There was in Greece a college of per- 
sons particularly honoured with this title, whose business was to 
select the grain, &c. necessary for the public offerings, much like 
those whom the Romans called Epulones, a religious order instituted 
by Numa. Solon ordained that every tribe should offer a sacrifice 
once amonth, and at the end of the sacrifice make a public énter- 
tainment, at which all the members of that tribe should be obliged 
fo assist by turns, (L.) or denounced and compelled to assign rea- 
sons for their absence. a 

6: Contemporary with Pericles, and about 150 years posterior 
to Solon, whose laws (it would seem from the subjoined quotation) 
had fallen, in the course of a century and a half,’into complete 
neglect.* Hees 
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After the twentieth he counted not by adding to, 
but by subtracting from the thirtieth, according - 
to the decreasing phases of the moon. 

When his laws took place®%, Solon had his vi- 
sitors every day, finding fault with some of them and 
commending others, or advising him to make cer- 
tain additions or retrenchments. But the greater 
part came to desire a reason for this or that article, 


66 Plutarch has only mentioned such of Solon’s laws, as he thought 
the most singular and remarkable ; Diogenes Laértius and Demos- 
thenes have given us an account of some others, which ought not 
to be forgotten. 1. ‘ Let him, who refuses to maintain his father 
and mother, be pronounced infamous (a) :’ 2. * So let him be, 
that has consumed. his patrimony.’ 3. * Let him, who frequents the 
houses of lewd women, be debarred from speaking in the assem- 
blies of the people.’ 4. ‘Let not the guardian live in the same hquse 
with (or, as some interpret the passage, cohabit with, or marry) 
the mother of his wards.’ 5. ‘ Let not the tuition of minors be 
committed to him, who is next after them in the inheritance (6).’ 
6. ‘ Let not an engraver keep the impression of a seal, which he 
‘has engraved.’ 7. ‘ Let him, that puts out the eye of a man who 
_has but one, lose both his own.’ 8. ‘ If an Archon is taken in li- 
quor (c), let him be put to death.” The rest occur in Demos- 
thenes. ‘ Let him, who refuses to go to war, flies, or behaves 
cowardly, be debarred the precincts of the Forum and places of 
public worship.’ ‘ If aman surprises his wife in adultery, and lives 
with her afterward, let him be deemed infamous.’ ‘ Let ‘a pandar 
be pursued, and put to death if taken.” ‘If any man steal in the 
_ day-time, let him be carried to the eleven officers; if in the night, it 
shall be law{ul to kill him in the act, or to wound him in the pursuit, 
- and carry him to the aforesaid officers: if he steal common things, 
let him pay double, and (if the convicter thmks fit) be exposed in 
chains five days; if he be guilty of sacrilege, let him be put te 
death.’ 


(a) This (according to Eschines adv, Fimarch.) extended to 
such as struck their parents, or refused them lodging; unless, az 
has been above stated, they had not been instructed by them in any 
trade.* 

(5) Both this and the preceding law were doubtless enacted for 
the safety of orphans, by withdrawing them from the power of 
persons interested in their death: but the Romans adopted a di- 
¥ectly contrary principle, in order to preserve their property trom 
dilapidation ! * 

(c) Pittacus, tyrant of Mitylene, one of the Seven, Wise Men,: 
inflicted double punishment upon crimes committed in a state of 
drunkenness.* 
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or a clear and precise explication of the meaning and 
design. , Sensivle that it might appear inexcusable to 


reject, and invidious to comply with their desires,. 


he determined to withdraw from the ditficulty, and 
to get rid at once of their cavils and exceptions. 
For, as he himself observes, 


None to offend in arduous toils is hard. 


Under pretence therefore of traffic, he set sail for 
another. country, having obtained leave of absence 
from the Athenians for ten years. In that time, 
he trusted, they would become familiarised with 
hislaws. | 

His first voyage was to Egypt”, where he_ abode 
some time, as he himself relates, 


By Nile’s deep mouth, on the Canopian shore. 


There he conversed on points of philosophy with 
Psenophis the Heliopolitan, and Sonchis the Saite, 


the most learned of the Egyptian priests ; and re- 


ceiving from them an account of the Atlantic Isle”, 


67 That he went thither about this time, and not (as Dios. 
Laért. states, i. 150.) to escape cxisting, or (as A. Gell. xvi'. 21, 
affirms) impending tyranny, is probable, as well from the concur 
rent testimony of Ailian (Var. Hist. viii. 16.) and many other hs- 
torians, as from the age of Solon himself; which, at the epoch of 
Pisistratus’ usurpation, would be much less equal to such a voyage. 
To justify however the opinion, that many of his laws are of Egyptian 
origin, we must suppose that in his youth, when (to use Plutareh’s 
phrase) he ‘ travelled to gratify his curiosity and extend his know- 
ledge,’ he had previously visited that country. Canopus was a city, 
situated upon one of the mouths .of the Nile, hod. Maadie. He- 
liopolis and Saislikewise, now. known by the name of Matarea an 
Sa respectively, were places of great extent and antiquity.* 

68 Plato, s may be secn in his ‘Timecus and Critias, finished this 
history from Solon’s memoirs. The Atlantis (so called, as situated 
in the Atlantic ocean) was larger, he pretends, than Asia and 
Africa, and notwithstanding. it?s vast extent, was drowned in 2 


single day and night. Diodurus Siculus informs us that the Carthe- . 


ginians, who discovered it, made it death for any one to settle in tt. 
Amidst .a number of conjectures concerning it, one of the mox 
probable is, that in those days the -\tricans bad some knowledge # 
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as Plato informs us, he attempted to describe it to 
the Girecians in a poem. Irom Egypt he sailed to 
Cyprus, and was there honoured with the best re- 
gards of Philocyprus, one of the kings of that island, 
who reigned over a simall city duilt by Demophon 
the son of Thescus near the river Clarius, in a strong 
situation indeed, but a very indifferent soil. As 
there was an agreeable plain below, Solon persuaded 
him to raise there a larger and more pleasant city, 
and to transfer thither the inhabitants of the other. 
He also assisted in laying out the whole,:and build« 
ing it in the best mode for convenience and defence ; 
so that Philocyprus shortly had it peopled in sucha 
manner, as to excite the envy of the other princes. 
And therefore, though the former city was called 
Aipia, yet in honour’of Solon he called the new one 
Soli. He himsclf, in his Elegies, speaks of the 
building of this city, addressing himself to’ Philo- 
cyprus : 


For you be long the Solian threne decreed ! 
For you, a race of prosperous sons succeed ! 

If in those scenes, to her so justly dear, 

My hand a blooming city hhelp’d to rear, 

May the sweet voice of smiling Venus bless, 
And speed me home with honours and success ! 


as to his interview with Crocsus, some pretend to 
prove from chronology” that it is fictitious. But 


America. Another opinion worth mentioning is, that the Atlan- 
tides, or Fortunate Islands,’ were what we nov call the Canaries. 
These Homer thus describes: 


Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime : 

The fields are florid with untading prime. °° 

T'rom the bleak pole no winds inclement, blosy, 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow ; 

But from the breezy deep the blest inhale . 

The fragrant murnqurs of the western pale. (Pope.)  (L.) 


Of the moderns, Baér has wiitten an Essay upon this isle; and 
M.d’Anviile in his Anc. Geogr., Olaus Rudbeck in his Atlantis, 
and M. Bailly in his Anc. Astron. and his Letters on the Ancients, 
may be consulted by the curious.* . 

*? The controversy upon this subject between the French literati, . 
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“ saries during his whole life, died gloriously fight- 
«* ing for his country ”.”. By this time he appeared 
to Croesus a strange uncouth kind of rustic, who did 
not measure happiness by gold and silver, but could 
prefer the life and death of a private and obscure 
person to so much dignity and power. He asked 
him, however, again; ‘ Whether, after Tellus, 
“< he knew any other happier man?’ To which 
Solon replied, “* Yes, Cleobis and Biton, famed 
“‘ for their brotherly affection, and their dutiful 
‘‘ behaviour to their mother; for the oxen not 
** being ready, they put themselves in the harness, 
‘* and drew their mother, happy in having such sons 
“ and hailed by the acclamations of the people, to 
** Juno’s temple. After the sacrifice they drank a 
“ cheerful cup with their friends, and then laid down 
‘© to rest, but rose no more; having expired in the 
“ night without sorrow or pain, in the midst of all 
“¢ their glory.” ‘* Well!” said Croesus, now highly 
displeased, “* and do you not then rank us in the 
“¢ number of happy inen?”’ Solon, unwilling either 
to flatter him or to exasperate him farther, replied ; 
“ King of Lydia, as God has given the Greeks a 
‘* moderate proportion of other things, so likewise 
“<< has he favoured them with a democratic spirit and 
‘¢ a liberal wisdom, which has no taste for the splen- 
“ dours of royalty. The vicissitudes of life likewise 
‘¢ prevent our being elated by any present good for- 
“ tune, or admiring that felicity, which is liable to 
“ change. Tuturity carries for every man many va- 
‘‘ rious and uncertain events in it’s bosom. He 
«© therefore, whom heaven blesses with success tothe | 
‘¢ last, is in our estimation the happy man*. - But - 


7° Herodotus (i. 30.) relates the same story, but somewhat more 
in detail ; and hikewise (ib. 31.) that which follows, of the two sons 
of Juno’s priestess, who received death as the reward of their piety, 
in consequence of their mother’s having prayed that they mighe: 
obtain the greatest of earthly blessings.* 

* The lines of Ovid have become almost proverbial: 


——_——-—— Ultima semper 
Expectanda. dies homini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitun.nemo supremaque funerg debet. { Met. iii. 137.) * 
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© the happiness of him, who still lives. and has the 
‘¢ dangers of life to encounter, appears to us no 
‘* better than that of a champion before the combat 
*¢ is determined, and while the crown is yet uncer- 
s¢ tain.” With these words Solon departed, leaving 
Croesus chagrined, but not instructed. 

At that time /Ksop, the fabulist, was at the court 
of Croesus, who had sent for him and caressed him 
exceedingly. He-was concerned at the unkind re- 
ception, which Solon met with, and gave him this 
advice; “ A man shouid resolve either not to con- 
s¢. verse with kings at all, or to converse with them 
*¢ agreeably :” ‘Vo which Solon -replied, ** Nay, he 
‘ should either not converse with them at all, or 
** converse with them usefully.”’ 

Though Crovsus at that time held.our lawgiver in 
contempt, yet afier his defeat in battle by Cyrus, 
when his city was taken, and himself made prisoner, 
and laid bound upon the pile in order to be burned, 
in the presence of Cyrus and all the Persians he 
cried out as loud as he could: *“ O Solon! Solon! 
‘© Solon!’ Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to inquire 
of him, “ What god or man it was, whom he thus 
*¢ exclusively invoked under so great a calamity” 
To this Croesus, without the least disguise, replied ; 
‘© He is one of the wise men of Greece, whom I in- 
*¢ vitcd, not with a design to. hear his wisdom, or to 
‘¢ Jearn what might be of service to me; but that 
‘¢ he might sce and extend the reputation of that 
“¢ glory, the loss of which I find to be a far greater 
‘¢ misfortune, than the possession of it was a bless- 
“ing. My exalted state was only an exterior ad- 
* vantage, the happiness of opinion; but the re- 
‘* verse plunges me into real sufferings, and ends 
“ in- misery irremediable. This was foreseen by 
‘ that great man; who, from what he then saw 
*¢ forming a conjecture of the future, advised me to 
“¢ consider the end of lite, and not to rely or grow 
‘¢ insolent upon uncertaintics.”” When this was 
told to Cyrus, who was a much wiser man than 
Croesus, he finding Solon’s maxim confirmed by an 
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example before him, not only set Croesus at liberty, 
but honoured him with his protection as long as he 
lived. Thus Solon had the glory of saving the life 
of one of those kings, and of instructing the other. — 

During his absence, the Athenians were much 
divided among themselves ; Lycurgus being at the 
head of the inhabitants of the plains”, Megacles the 
son of Alcmzon, of those that lived near the sea- 
coast, and Pisistratus of the mountaineers: among 
these last was a multitude of labouring people, whose 
enmity was chiefly levelled at the rich. Hence it 
was, that though the city observed Solon’s laws, yet 
all expected some change, and were desirous of a 
fresh establishment ; not in hopes of ah equality, 
but with a view to be gainers by the alteration, and 
entirely to subdue their opponents. . 

While matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, 
where he was received with the utmost respect, and 
still held in veneration by all: but, on account of 
his great age, he had neither the strength nor spirit 
to act or speak in public, as he had formerly done. 
He applied therefore in private to the heads of the 

factions, and endeavoured to appease ‘and reconcile 
them. Pisistratus seemed to pay him more attention 
than the rest; for he had an affable and engaging 
manner”, was a ‘liberal benefactor to the poor”, 


._ 7 These three parties, into which the Athenians were divided ; 
viz. the Pediai, the Parali, and the Diacrii, have been mentioned 
above. ; . Lo 

72 T will transcribe his character from M. Barthelemi. ‘ Jamais 

° homme ne réunit plus des qualités (que Pisistrate) puur captiver les 
esprits. Une naissance tllustre, des richesses consideraples, une 
valeur brillante et souvent eprouvéé, une figure tmposanrite, une élo- 
quence persuasive, Q laquelle le son de sa voix prétott des nouveaux 
charmes ; un esprit enriché des agrémens que la nature donne, et des 
connoissances que procure V’étude. Jamais homme; d’ailleurs, ne fut 
plus maitre de ses passions, et ne sut mieux faire valoir les vertus quit 
possédott en effet, et celles dont il n’avoit que les apparences. Ses 
succés ont prouvé que, dans les projets d’une exécution lente, rien ne 
donne plus de supériorité que la douceur et la flextbilité du caractére.’ 

Tom. i.)* 

_73 By ‘ the poor’ we are not to understand such as asked alms, 
for of such there were none tobe found at Athens. ‘ In those days,’ 
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many spectators ; for this was before any prize was 
proposed for those, who excelled in this respect. 
Solon, who was always willing to hear and to learn, 
and in his old age still more inclined to any thing 
that might divert and entertain, particularly to music 
and good fellowship, went to see Thespis himself ex- 
hibit according to the custom of the ancient poets. 
At the end of the play, he called to him, and asked © 
him, “ [fhe was not ashamed to tell so many lies be- 
** fore so numerous an assembly ?” Thespis answered, 
«© It was no great matter; they speak, or act, in~ 
 & yest.” To which Solon replied, striking the ground 
violently with his staff, ‘* If we encourage such jest- 
<‘ ing as this, we shall quickly trace it in our con- 
‘* tracts and agreements.” 

Soon after this, Pisistratus having wounded him- 
self’ for the purpose, drove in that condition into 
the market-place, and endeavoured to inflame the 
minds of the people, by telling them that his ene- 
mics had laid in wait for him, and had treated him 
in that manner, on account of his patriotism. Upon. 
this, the multitude loudly expressed their indigna- 
tion: but Solon came up, and thus accosted him ; 
<< Son of Hippocrates, you act Homer’s Ulysses but 
*¢ very indifferently : for he wounded himself to de- 
<< ceive his enemies, whereas you have done it to 
‘‘ deceive your countrymen.” Notwithstanding 
this, the rabble were eager to take up arms in his. 
favour: and, a general assembly of the people being 
summoned, Ariston made a motion brat a body-. 
guard of fifty clubmen should be assigned for his de-. 
fence. Solon stood up, and opposed it with many 
arguments, of the same kind with those which he 
has left us in his poems : 


prizes of poesy and contests of Poets formed a very ancient portion 
of the sacred games of Greece. 

75 Herodotus adds (i. 59.) that he wounded also his carriage- 
mules, and in an animated harangue to the people reminded them 
ef his achievements in their service against the Megarensians, &¢c, 
}his event took place Ol. lv. 1., A. C, 560.* 
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You hang with rapture on his honey’d tongue. 
And again, 


Still in yourself, to public interest blind, 
Your fox-like art concentrated we find. 


But when he saw the poor behaving in ‘a riotous 
manner, and determined to gratify Pisistratus at any 
rate, while the rich out of fear declined the opposi- 
tion, he retired with the declaration that, ‘© He had 
<< shown more wisdom than the former, in discerning 
“© what method shoul:l be taken; and more courage 
“ than the latter, who did not want understanding, 
‘© but spirit, to resist the establishment of a tyrant.” 

The people, having made the decree, did not 
anxiously inquire into the number of guards whom 
Pisistratus employed, but visibly connived at his 
keeping as many as he pleased, till he seized the ci- 
tadcl. When this was done, and the city was thrown 
into great confusion, Megacles with the rest of the 
Alcmzonide immediately took to flight. But Solon, 
though he was now very old and had none to second 
him, appeared in public, and addressed himself to 
the citizens; sometimes upbraiding them with their 
past indiscretion and cowardice, and sometimes ex- 
horting and encouraging them to stand up for their 
liberty. Then it was, that he spoke those memora- 
ble words; “ It would previously have been easier 
“* for them to repress the advances of tyranny, and 
<< prevent it’s establishment: but now, that it was es- 
“ tablished, and grown to some height, it would be 
‘< more glorious to effect it’s demolition.” Finding 
however that their fears prevented their attending 
to what he said, he returned to his own house, and 
placed his weapons at the street-door with these 
words, ‘ I have donc all in my power to defend my 
* country and it’s laws.” This was his last public 
effort. Though some exhorted him to fly, he took 
no notice of their advice, but was composed enous 
to make verses, in which he thus reproaches the 
Athenians: 
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If fear or folly has your rights betray’d, } 

Let not the fault on righteous heaven be laid. ' 

You gave them guards; you raised your tyrants high, 
To fix the heavy yoke that draws the sigh. 


Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the 
tyrant would certainly put him to death for it, and 
asked him; ‘ Upon-what he relied, that he went 
* such imprudent lengths??? He answered, “* Upon 
“ old age.” When Pisistratus however had fully es- 
tablished himsclf, he made his court to'Solon, and 
treated him with so much kindness and respect, that 
Solon became as it were his counscllor, and gave 


sanction to many of his proceedings. He observed 


the greatest part of Solon’s laws, himself showing the 
example, and obliging his friends to follow it. ‘Thus, 
when he was accused of murther before the court of 
Areopagus, he appeared in a modest manner to make 
his defence; but his accuser dropped the impeach- 


‘ment. He likewise added other laws, one of which 


was, that persons maimed in the wars should be 


- maintained at the public charge. Yet this, Hera- 


meee 


clides informs us, was in pursuance of Solon’s plan, 
who had decreed the same in the case of ‘Thersippus. 


_ But according to Theophrastus Pisistratus, not So- 


lon, made the law against idleness, which produced 
at once an increase of industry in the country, and 
of tranquillity in the city. 
Solon, moreover, attempted in verse a large de- 
scription or rather fabulous account of the Atlantic 
Isle ”°, which he had learned of the wise men of Sais, 
and which particularly concerned the Athenians ; 
but by reason of his age, and not from his want of 
Jeisure (as Plato would have it), he was apprehen- 
sive the work would be too much for him, and 
therefore he did not complete it. That business 


7® This fable imported, that the people of Atlantis having sub- 
dued. all Lybia, and a considerable part of. Europe, threatened 
Egypt and Greece; but the Athenians, making head against their 
victorious army, overthrew them in several engagements, and con- 
fined them to their own island. 
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he survived that event at the utmost not quite two 
years. For Pisistratus began his tyranny in the 
Archonship of Comias, and (as Phanias states) Solon 
died in the Archonship of Hegestratus, the immediate 
successor to Comias. ‘The story of his ashes being 
scattered about the isle of Salamis appears absurd 
and fabulous ; and yet it is related by several authors 
of credit, and in particular by the philosopher 
Aristotle. | 


letters ® and P) as the ancients only mention one Phanias, of Eresa 
or Eressa, a city of Lesbos.* 

8 This, we are told by Diogencs Laértius (who says, that he 
died in the isle of Cyprus, 1. 621.), was done after his own direc- 
tion. In thus disposing of his remains either Solon himself, or his 
biographers, imitated the story of Lycurgus, who left an express 
erder, that his ashes should be thrown into the sea. 
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SUMMARY. 


Extraction of Valerius Publicola. Tarquin driven from Rome. 
The election of two Consuls. Publicola’s animosity against the 
Tarquins. Tarquin’s effort to remount the throne. Conspiracy 
at Rome in his favour ; detected. Brutus consigns his own sons 
to the executioner. Collatinus abdicates the consulship ; and is 
succeeded by Publicola. Campus Martius; Sacred Isle. Bloody 
battle between the Romans and Tuscans; and Publicola’s 
triumph. Funeral oration over Bruius.  Publicola’s generous 
conduct ; his modcration, and popular laws—against tyranny, 
on finance, &c. The elcction of two Queestors. Temple of 
Jupiter Camitolinus built by Targuinius Superbus: and dedicated. 
Frequently burned, and rebuilt. It’s magnificence. Porsena 
assists Tarquin in his endeavours to regain his authority: Pub- 
licola a second time consul. Iforatius Coctes singly opposes the 
enemy. Puélicola’s third consulship: Exploit of Mutius Scevola. 
Porsena, by the intervention of Publicola, concludes a peace with 
Rome. Enterprise of Clelia ; and the honour, which she receives 
Jrom Porsena. Victory af Valerius, Publicola’s brother, over 
the Sabines. Pubdlicola a fourth time consul. Roman terrors. 
Appius Clausus quits his residence among the Sabines, and settles 
at Rome. Defcat of the Sabines. Publicola’s triumph, death, 
and funeral, 
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SUCH is the character of Solon; and therefore 
with him we will compare Publicola, so surnamed 
afterward’ by the Roman people in acknowledge- 
ment of his merit; for his paternal name was Vale- 
rius*, the principal author of the union between the 
Romans and the Sabines. For he it was, who most 
effectually persuaded the two kings to come to a 
conference, and to settle their differences. From 
this man Valerius deriving his extraction, distin- 
guished himself by his clogquence and riches, even 
while Rome was yet under kingly government *. 
His eloquence he employed with great propricty and 
spirit in the defence of justice, “and his riches in 
relieving the necessitous. Hence it was obvious to 
conclude that, if the gove:nment should become re- 
publican *, his station in it would soon be one of the 
most eminent. 

When Tarquin the Proud, who had made lis way 
to the throne by the violation of all rights ° divine 
and human, and exercised his power not like a king 
but like an oppressor and a tyrant, became odious and 
insupportable to the people ; by the unhappy tate 
of Lucretia, who killed herself on account of the 


! At the end of his first consulship, when he had rased his house, 
and humbled the fasces before the majesty or the people !* 

? The first of his family, who settled at Rome, was (according to — 
Livy) Valerius Volesus, or as Vestus and the Fasti Capitolini call 
him, Velusus a Sabine. (L.) He was one of the three principal 
nobles, who followed Tatius to Lome. (Dion Halic. ii. 10.)* 

3 Plutarch by this would insinuate, that arbitrary power is no 
friend to eloguence. And undoubtedly the want of liberty does 

nerally depress the spirit, and restrain the torce of genius: whereas 
in republics and Jimited monarchies ample scope is given, as well 
as frequent occasions atiurded, to the richest vein of oratory. See 
Longin. Legs CY. sect. last. 

* Governments, as well as other things, pushed to excessive 
lengths, often change to the contrary extreme. 

§ Among other abuses, he had trampled upon the body of his 
murthered father-in-law, Servius Tullius, in his way to the throae. 
See Dion. Halic. iv. 10., Liv. i. 48., &c.* 
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Yape committed upon her by the son of Tarquin *, 
they were first roused to revolt. Lucius Brutus, me- 
ditating a change of government, applied first to 
Valerius, and with his powerful assistance expelled 
the monarch and his family, While the people in- 
déed seemed inclined to give to one person the chief 
command, and to set upa general instead of a king, 
Valerius acquiesced, and willingly yielded the first 

lace to Brutus, under whose auspices the republic 

ad commenced. When it appeared however that 
they could not bear the thought of being governed 
by a single person, but seemed more ready to obey 
adivided authority, and indeed proposed and de- 
manded to have two consuls at the head of the state, 
he then offered himself as a candidate for that high 
office along with Brutus, but lost his election. For 
contrary to Brutus’ desire Tarquinius Collatinus’, 


© Livy (i. 58.) tells as, that she desired her father and husband to 
meet her at her own house. With her father Lucretius, came 
Publius Valerius (afterward Publicola), and with her husband, Lu- 
cius Junius Brutus and many other Romans of distinction. To 
them she disclosed in few words the whole matter, declared he? 
firm resolution not to outlive the loss of her honour, and conjured 
them not to let the crime of her ravisher go unpunished. After 
which, notwithstanding their endeavours to dissuade her from it, 
she plunged a dagger in her breast. While the rest were filled 
with grief and consternation, Brutus, who til] that time heciSbiguee 
himself an idiot to prevent his heing obnoxious to the tyrant, sei 
the bloody poniard ; and holding it up to the assembly, exclaimed; 
» Tswear by this blood which oncé was so puro, and which noes 
« but the detestable villainy of Tarquin could have polluted, that 
“ will pursue Tarquin the Proud, his wicked wife and their chil- 
“« dren, with fire and sword: nor will I ever suffer any of that fa- 
“ mily, or any other whatsoever, to reign at Rome. Ye gods! I 
** call you to witness this my oath.” At these words, he’ 
the dagger a si enars Adib oly the rest of the 
com ; and engaged them to bind themselves by the same en ~ 
macula) Dion. Halic. (iv. 15.) says, that ‘Brats eriphatlasiy 
harangued the people at large: that the conspirators elected him 
and Collatinus consuls: and that Tarquin, having had informa- 
tion of the revolt, hurried to Rome; but finding it’s gates shut 
‘against him, and being refused admittance into the camp en his 
teturn, took refuge at Gabii.* 
7 So ‘called from his government of Collatia, a city which: had 
12 
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the husband of Lucretia, was appointed his col- 
Jegue. Not that he was abler, or more worthy than 
Valerius; but those that had the chief interest iu 
the state, apprehensive of the return of the Tar- 
quins, who were making great efforts without, and 
endeavouring to soften the resentment of the citi- 
zens within, were desirous to place at their head the 
most implacable enemy of that house. 

Valerius, taking it ill that it should be supposed he 
would not do his utmost for his country, because he 
had received no particular injury trom the tyrants, 
withdrew t’om the senate, forbore to attend the 
Forum, and would not intermeddle in the least with 
public affairs. So that many began to express their 
fear and concern, lest through resentment he should 
join the Jate royal family, and overturn the common- 
wealth, which as yet was but tottering. Brutus was 
not without his suspicions of some others, and there- 
fore determined to bring the senators to their oath 
on a solemn day of sacrifice, which he appointed for 
that purpose. Upon this occasion Valerius went 
‘with the utmost alacrity to the Forum, and was the 
first to make oath that he would never give up the 
least point, or listen to any terms of agreement with 
Tarquin, but would defend the Roman liberty with 
his sword; which afforded great satisfaction to the 
senate, and strengthened the hands of the consuls ’*. 
been taken from the Sabines by the elder Tarquin. His father 
Egerius, and Tarquin the Proud, were first cousins.* 

8 Thus ended the regal state of Rome, accarding to the common 
computation, A. U.C. 244. But Sir Isaac Newtan justly observes, 
that this can scarcely be reconciled to the course of nature ; for we 
meet with no instance in all history, since chronology was certain, 
of seven kings (most of whom were slain) reigning so many years 
in continual succession. By contracting therefore the reigns of these 
kings, and thase of the kings of Alba, he dismisses 126 ycars from 
the number ordinarily assigned as the interval between Romulus 
and Christ, and places the building of Rome, not in the sixth but 
in the thirty-eighth Olympiad, and B. C. 627. (L.) 

Dr. Musgrave however has very ably opposed our great philoso- 
pher’s arguments, in a Treatise expressly composed on that subject ; 


which reveives no vulgar praise, when the editor states that he has 
heard it quoted and commended by Richard Porson.* 


VOR. I. I 
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were of opinion that, so long as they obtained that’ 
liberty for which they began the war, they should 
not reject the offered peace for the sake of the trea- 
sures, but cast them ont along with the tyrants. 
In the mean time, Tarquin made small account of 
his effects; but the demand of them furnished a 
pretence for sounding the people, and for prepar- 
ing a scene of treachery. ‘lis was carried on by 
the embassadors under pretence of taking care of 
the effects, part of which they said they were to sell, 
part to collect, and the rest to send away. Thus 
‘they gained time to corrupt two of the best families 
in Rome, that of the Aquilii, in which were three 
senators, and the Vitellii, among whom were two. 
All these were nephews by the mother’s side, to 
Collatinus the consul. The Vitellii were likewise 
allied to Brutus; for their sister was his wife, and 
he had several children by her'®; two of whom, just 
arrived at years of maturity and being of their kin- 
dred and acquaintance, the Vitellii drew in, and 
persuaded to engage in the conspiracy : insinuating, 
that by these means they might marry into the family 
of the Tarquins, share in their royal prospects, and 
at the same time be emancipated from the yoke of a 
stupid and cruel father. Tor his inflexibility in pu- 
nishing criminals, they called ‘ cruelty ;’ and the — 
stupidity, which he had long used as a cloke to 
shelter him from the bloody designs of the tyrants, 
had procured him the surname of ‘ Brutus", by 
which he objected not afterward to be distinguished. 
The youths, thus engaged, were brought to confer 
with the Aquilii; and all agreed to take a great and 


*° Dionysius and Livy only mention two; but Plutarch agrees 
with those who say that Brutus had more, and that Marcus Brutus, 
who killed Cesar, was descended from one of them. Cicero is of 
the latter class; or else he pretended to be so, to make the cause 
and Person of Brutus more popular. (L.) There is, however, much 
confusion in these ancient genealogies.* 

'' Tarquin had put the father and brother of Brutus to death, on 
account of their wealth. 

T?2 
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horrible oath, by drinking together of the blood", 
and tasting * the entrails of a man sacrificed for. 
Sabeniece: This ceremony was performed in the 
house of the Aquilii ; andl tha eye Drug ia it. 
was, most appropriately, dark and retired. a 
slave,. Ho Wrindicius, Jurked there undiscovered. 
Not that he had placed himself in that room by 
design, neither had he any suspicion of what was 
about to be transacted ; but happening to be there, 
and perceiving with what haste and concern they en- 
imal he stopped short from fear of being seen, and. 
hid himself behind a chest; yet so that he could see * 
what was done, and hear what was determined “. 
Their resolution was, to kill the consuls ; and having 
written letters to this purport to Tarquin, they deli- 
vered them to the embassadors, who were at that, 
time guests to the Aquilii*, and present at the con- 
spiracy. 

When the affair was over, they withdrew; and» 
Vindicius, stealing from his lurking-hole, was un-, 
certain what use he should make of his accident 
discovery, and disturbed with doubts. He thought 
it shocking, as indeed it was, to accuse the sons of. 
the most horrid crimes to their father Brutus, or the. 

n i ifice, they supposed, would oblige every. 

shag iva aubesciannd pad eae Rotearitg 


- member of the conspi to inviolab! 
sume in practice atelwand: (L.) This shocking rite is not men- 


— 


tioned by Livy, or Dion. Halic. 

+3 The word ive signifies ¢ to taste,” as well as ‘ to touch.” 

‘+ Dion. Halic, (v. 2,) says, that Vindicius entertained some 
suspicion. of mischief, and watched the party: and Livy (ii. 4.) af 
firms, that» he actually knew of the plot, and only deferred the dis- 
closure, till by means of their letters to the embassadors he could 
ensure their conviction, Plutarch’s account, however, appears to 
M. Ricard the most vatural.* ° J 

‘5 There is here, perhaps, alittle inaccuracy ; as it was not at that . 
time usual for embessadors to take up their residence at private , 
houses, and from what follows it appears, that some of their letters 
anil servants were scized at the late king’s palace. rer eure ran 
Anvaser Etves yvyororss nay however imply, that they had been invited , 
from the mansion publicly assigned their residence, to spend a few 
days with the chief of the conspirators,* : 
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nephews to their uncle Collatinus; and it did not 
presently occur to him, that any private Roman was 
fit to be trusted with so important a secret. On the 
other hand, he was so much tormented with the 
Knowledge of such an abominable treason, that he 
could do any thing rather than conceal it. At length, 
induced by the public spirit and humanity of Vale- 
rius, he bethought himself of applying to him; a 
man easy of access, and willing to be consulted by 
the necessitous, whose house was always open, and 
who never refused to hear the petitions even of the 
meanest of the people. 

When Vindicius then came and discovered to him 
the whole, in the presence of his brother Marcus 
and his wife, Valerius astonished and terrified at the 
plot would not let the man go, but shut him up in 
the room, and left his wife to watch the door. He 
afterward ordered his brother to surround the late 
king’s palace, to seize the letters if’ possible, and to 
secure the servants; while he himself, with many 
chents and friends whom he always had about him, 
and a numerous retinue of servants, went to the 
house of the Aquilii. As they were gone out, and 
no one expectcd him, he forced open the doors, and 
found the letters in the embassadors’ room. While 
he was thus employed, the Aquilii ran home in the 
utmost haste, and engaged with him at the door, 
endeavouring to force the letters from him. But 
Valerius and his party repelled their attack, and 
twisting their gowns about their necks, after much 
struggling on both sides, dragged them with great 
difficulty ‘through the strects into the Forum. 
Marcus Valerius had the same success at the royal 
palace, where he seized other letters ready to be 
conveyed away among the goods, laid hands upon 
what servants of the king’s he could find, and drag- 
ged them also into the Forum. 

When the consuls had put a stop to the tumult, 
Vindicius was produced by order of Valerius; and 
the accusation being lodged, the letters were read, 
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which the traitors had not the assurahce to contra+ 
dict. A melancholy stillness reigned among the rest; 
but a few, willing to favour Brutus, suggested banish- 
ment. The tears of Collatinus, and the silence of 
Valerius, gave some hopes of mercy. But Brutus 
called upon each of his sons by name, and said3 
© You, Titus, and you, Valerius"’, why do not you 
* make your defence against the charge?” | After 
they had been thus questioned three séveral times, 
and madeno answer, he turned to the lictors, and 
said; ‘| Yours is the part that remains.”* ‘The lic- 
tors immediately laid hold on the youtlis, stripped 
them of their garments, and having tied their hands 
behind them, flogged them severely with their rods, 
And though others turned their eyes aside, unable 
to endure the spectacle, yet Brutus (it is said) nei- 
ther looked another way, nor permitted pity in the 
least to’ smooth his stern and angry countenance ¥ 5 
regarding his sons in’ the midst of their sufferings 
with a threatening aspect, till they were extended 
upon the ground, and their heads cut off with the ax, 

e then departed, leaving the rest to his collegue, 
‘This was an action, which it is not easy to praise or 
to condemn with propriety. For either the excess 
of virtue raised his soul above the influence of the 
passions, or else the excess of resentment depressed 
it into insensibility. Neither the one nor the other 
was natural, or suitable to the human faculties, but 
was either divine or brutal. It is more equitable, 
however, that our judgement should give it’s sanction 
to the glory of this great man, than that our weak- 


; *6 The name of Brutus’ second son was not Valerius, but Ti- 
erius, 

17 Livy gives a different account of Brutus’ behaviour: Quan 
inter omne tempus pater, vultusque et os ¢jus, spectaculo esset, emi- 
nente animo patrio inter publice peene ministerium. There could 
not be a more striking spectacle, than the countenance of Brutus ; 
for anguish sat mixed with. dignity, and he could not conceal the 
father, though he supported the magistrate. Liv. ii. 5, (L.) Dion, 

falic. (v. 2) agrees with Plutarch, that whatever he might feel, 
he showed neither grief nor pity at the time of the execution.* 
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ness should incline us to doubt his virtue. For the 
Romans look upon it as a less. glorious work for 
Romulus to have byilt the city, than for Brutus to 
have founded and established the commonwealth. 
After Brutus had left the tribunal, the thought of 
what had bcen done involved the rest in astonish- 
ment, silence, and horror. But the easiness and for- 
bearance of Collatinus gave fresh spirits to the 
Aquilii; they begged time to make their defence, 
and desired that their slave Vindicius might be re- 
stored to them, and not remain with their accusers. 
The consul was inclined to grant their request, and 
dismiss the assembly; but Valerius would neither 
suffer the slave to be taken from among the crowd, 
nor the people to dismiss the traitors and withdraw. 
At last he seized the criminals himself, and called for 
Brutus; exclaiming that Collatinus acted most un- 
worthily, in having laid his collegue under the hard 
necessity of putting his own sons to death, and then 
inclining to gratify the women by releasing the be- 
trayers and the enemies of their country. Collatinus 
upon this, losing all patience, commanded Vindicius 
to be taken away: the lictors made way through the 
crowd, seized the man and came to blows with such 
as endeavoured to rescue him. The friends of Va- 
lerius stood upon their defence, and the people cried 


“out for Brutus. Brutus returned, and silence being 


made, he said: ‘ It was enough for him to have pro- 
<* nounced judgement upon his own sons; as for the 
<¢ rest, he left them to the sentence of the peo- 
ple, who were now free, and any one that chose 
“* might come forward in their defence.”? ‘They did 
not however wait for pleadings, but immediately put 
it to the vote, and with one voice condemned them 
to die; upon which, they were beheaded. Collati- 
nus, it seems, was somewhat suspected before, on 
account of his near relation to the royal family; and 
his second name was obnoxious to the people, who 
abhorred the very word ‘ ‘Tarquin.’ But, upon this 
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occasion, he had provoked them beyond expression; 
and therefore he voluntarily. i the, i 
and retired from the city *. A new election 
sequently was held, and Valerius was chosen in his 
stead with great honour, as a proper mark of grati- 
‘eden is easciotic ‘Gialordl arabe taedhaseraie 
ing that Vindicius should have his share of reward, 
procured a decree of the people that he should re- 
ceive the freedom of the city, which had never been 
conferred upon a slave before; and that he should be 
enrolled in what tribe he and give his suf- 
frage with it. For other freedmen pect ey ing 
to make himself popular, procured a right of voti 
long afterward. |The act of enfranchising:a slave is 
to called Vindicta, as we are told, from this 
eer 
| The mext steps: n were, to give up tl 
of the Tarquins to be plundered, reali level their 
palace ee — pg ese ‘The 
pleasantest ‘the Campus i been in 
their'p son nd this was now consecrated to the 
Mars”. It happened to be the time of harvest, 
ie sheaves then lay upon the ground; but asit 
was consecrated, they thoughtitnet lawful-to, thres’ 
the corn, or to make use of it: agreat number of peo- 
ple therefore took it up in baskets, and threw it into 
the river. The trees were also cut down and thrown 


8 Through a great part of this,story, Dion. Halic.(y..2.) is at 
variance both with Plutarch and Livy. But,some parts sri ‘are 

alive. a¥e scarcely consistent with his own portrait of the austere 

tus.’ 0 Mag 

“49 ‘There were three modes of regular emancipation, but none of 
them gave the right of suffrage, It was only in the third generation, 
that perfect citizenship was attained, In the multiplied eaplauogy 
of municipal law however, an enlightened foreigner, like 
anight pardonably fall into misapprehensions. For thé nime'vindicta 
pactha stare é meee a Hi Reetnn ati et uy Steal 

2° Plutarch shox jaye said, * re-consecrated.’ ‘or it 

Husted oy tabeodaa ere times? Remelan ph aday ‘me 
tary exercises, as appears from his laws: but the Tarquins had sa~ 
cvilegiously converted it to their own use. ' (Dion! Halle. 0) 
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in after it, and the ground left entirely without fruit 
or produce, for the service of the god". A gréat 
quantity of different sorts of things being thus thrown 
in together, they were not carricd far by the cur- 
rent, but only to the shallows where the first heaps 
had stopped. There every thing rested, finding no 
farther passage, and the whole was bound still faster 
by the river: for that washed down to it a great 
quantity of mud, which not only enlarged but ce- 
mented the mass; and the current, far from dissolv- 
ing it, by it’s gentle pressure, gave it additional 
firmness. The bulk and solidity of this mass received 
continual accessions, most of what was brought down 
by the Tiber settling there. It is now an island 
sacred to religious uses”, several temples and por- 
ticos having been built upon it, and is called in La- 
tin, Inter duos pontes™, the island ‘ between the 
two bridges.” Some say, however, that this did not 
happen at the dedication of Tarquin’s field, but many 
ages afterward; when Tarquinia, a vestal, gave 
another adjacent field to the public, for which she 
was honoured with great privileges, particularly that 
of bearing her testimony m court, a privilege refused 
to all other women: they likewise voted her the 


21 A field so kept was very properly consecrated to the god of 
war, who lavs waste ali betore him. 

22 Livy says, it was secured against the force of the current by 
jettées. 

3 ‘The Fabrizian bridge (Ao. Ponte dei quattro Capi, on account 
of a statue of marble with four heads, supposed to represent Janus) 
joined it to the city cn the side of the Capitol, and the Cestian 

ridge (hod. Ponte S. Bartolomeo) on the side of the Janiculine 
gate. Itis now cailed ¢ the isle of St. Bartholomew,’ from a church 
built upon it in boeneur of that saint. The story is rendered the 
more credibie, if we consider that the rapidity of the river was at 
that season much diminished by the summer heats, that the trees 
cut down in the Campus Martius would not easily be carried down 
by it’s force, and that the Romans probably (as Livy observes, ii. 
5.) would assist it by their labours, to give it as much stability as 
possible for their temples, porticos, &c. It is about a quarter of a 
auile long, pointed at its extremities, and not much unlike a ship 
in it’s general appearauce.* 


} 
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liberty of marrying™, but: of this she declined to 


avail herself. ‘This is the account, though seemingly 


fabulous, which some give of the matter. 

Tarquin, hopeless of re-ascending the throne by 
stratagem, applied to the Tuscans, who afforded him 
a kind reception, and prepared to conduct him back 
with an immense force. The consuls led the Roman 
troops against them ; and the two armies were drawn 
up in certain consecrated parcels of ground, the one 
called the Arsian grove, the other the A‘tsuvian mea- 
dow. ‘ When they came to charge, Aruns the son of 
Tarquin and Brutus the Roman consul® met each 
other, not by accident, but by design. Stimulated 


_ by hatred and resentment, the one against the tyrant 


and enemy of his country, the other against the 
author of his banishment, they spurred their horses 
to the encounter. As they engaged rather with 
fury than with judgement, they laid themselves open, 
and fell by each other’s hand. The battle, whose 
onset was so dreadful, had a not less dreadful con- 
clusion: the carnage was prodigious, and equal on 
both sides, till at length the armies were separated 
by a storm. 

Valerius was in the utmost perplexity, as he knew. 
not which side had the victory, and found his men 
‘as much dismayed at the sight of their own dead, as 
animated by the slaughter of the enemy. So great 
indeed was the carnage, that it could not be distin- 
guished which had the advantage; and each army 
having a near view of their own loss, and only gues 


*4 From this passage it appears, and A. Gellius (vi. 7.) affirms, 
that the vestals had not originally the privilege of marrying eve 
alter their thirty years of priesthood were expired. It was after 
ward, however, made general.* ; 

*5 Brutus is deservedly reckoned among the most illustrious 
heroes. He restored liberty to his country, secured it with the 
blood of his own sons, and died in defending it against a tyrant 
The Romans subsequently erected his statue in the Capitol, where 
he was placed in the midst of the kings of Rome, with a naked sword 
in his hand. 
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ing at that of their adversaries, were inclined to 
think themselves vanquished rather than victorious. 
When night came on—such a night, as one might 
imagine after a day so bloody—and both camps were 
hushed in silence and repose, the grove (it is said) 
shook, and a loud voice proceeding trom it declared, 
that “ the Tuscans had lost one man more than the 
‘© Romans.” ‘The voice was, undoubtedly, divine *: 
for immediately the Romans recovered their spirits, 
and the field rung with acclamations; while the 
Tuscans, struck with fear and confusion, deserted 
their entrenchments, and most of them dispersed. 
Those that remained, who were not quite five thou- 
sand, the Romans took prisoners, and plundered the 
camp. When the dead were numbered, there were 
found on the side of the Tuscans eleven thousand 
three hundred, and on that of the Romans as many, 
excepting one. ‘This battle is said to have been 
fought on the last day of February. Valerius was 
honoured with a triumph, and was the first consul 
who made his entry in a chariot and four. The oc- 
casion rendered the spectacle glorious and venerable, 
not invidious, and (as some would have it) grievous 
to the Romans; for, if that had been the case, the 
custom would not have been so zealously kept up, 
nor would the ambition to obtain a triumph have con- 
tinued so many ages. ‘The people were pleased 
likewise with the honours paid by Valerius to the 
remains of his collegue, his burying him with so 
much pomp, and pronouncing his funcral oration ; 
with which last the Romans were so generally grati- 
fied, or rather so much delighted, that afterward all 
their great and illustrious men, upon their decease, 


26 It was said to be the voice of the god Pan. (L.) Livy (il. 7.) 
ascribes it to Sylvanus, Dion. Halic. to Faunus. Pan, one of Bac- 
chus’ officers, was the first who made use of stratagem to terrify the 
enemy’s army, whence (according to some) the name of ‘ panic 
terrors.’ See however Plut. Msgs leid. xaes Oop, 10. ( Polyeen. Strat. 
i. 2.) Dion, Halic. differs from Plutarch in the sequel of this 
story.* _ 
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was yet night, who entirely demolished his house: 
so that, when the Romans in the morning assembled 
to look upon it, they admired and adored his mag- 
nanimity; but at the same time grieved to behold so. 
grand and magnificent an edifice ruined by the envy 
of the citizens, as they would have lamented the 
death of a great man, who had fallen as suddenly 
and by the same cause. It gave them pain likewise 
to see the consul, who had now no home, obliged ta 
take shelter in another man’s house. lor Valerius 
was entertained by his friends, till the people pro- 
vided a piece of ground for him, wherc a less stately 
house was built, on the spot upon which the temple’ 
of Victory now stands”. 

Desirous to make his high office, as well as him- 
self, rather agreeable than formidable to the people, 
he ordered the axes to be separatcd from the rods ; 
and directed that, whenever he went to the great: 
assembly, the rods should be vailed in respect to the 
citizens, as if in them resided the supreme power : 
a custom, which the consuls observe to this day”. 
The people were not aware, that by this he did not 
lessen his own power (as they imagined) but only by 
moderation obviated and cut cff all occasion of envy, 
and gained as much authority to his person, as he 
seemed to forego in his ottice : for they all submitted 
to him with pleasure, and were so much charmed 
with his behaviour, that they gave him the name of 


* Plutarch has it, ‘ wherc tie temple called Vicus Publicus now 
stands.’ He had found in the historians vie:e pofa, which in the 
old Latin signifies ‘ victory ;? but as he did sot understand it, he 
substituted Views Publicus, which would here have no sense at all. 
<L.) The name Vice Pete occurs in Livy (ii. 7.), and is supposed 
to be derived from wincere and pitirt. The prohibition subsequently 
issued, that no putrician should reside near the Capitol, Viutarch 
elsewhere ascribes to this event; but Livy (vi. 20.) makes it peste- 
rior to the condemnation of Manlius, who after having saved that 
building from the Gauls, was suspected of aspiring to sovereign 
power, and upon that account precipitated from the Tarpeian 
rock.* 

79 The axes too were still borne before the consuls, when they 
were in the field 


- 
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Publicola, that is ‘the People’s: respectful friend.? 
In this, both his former names were absorbed; and 
this we shall make use of throughout the sequel of 
his Life. a Tn i tabatibent 
It was no more, indeed, than his due; for he per-. 
mitted all to sue for the consulship® Yet before a 
collegue was appointed him, as he knew not what 
might happen and was apprehensive of : 
sition from ignorance or envy, while he had the sole’ 
power, he made use of it to establish some of the 
most important and excellent regulations. In the: 
first place, he filled up the senate, which was at’ that: 
time very thin ; several of that august body having’ 
been put to death by Tarquin’ before, and others: 
having fallen in the late battle. He is said to have 
com ‘their number to.a hundred and sixty-four. 
aw <0 certain _ to be erp 1 
ider: augmented the ere ie peoples: 
The first oo liberey of apipeathicalie the consuls to. 
the people; the second made it death to enter upon 
the magistracy without the people’s consent; the: 
third was greatly in favour of the poor, as by. t 
ing them from taxes”, it promoted their attention 
to manufactures. Even his law against disobedience 
to the consuls was not less popular than the rest: 
and, in effect, it favoured the commonalty rather 
than the great; for the fine was only the value of 
five oxen and two sheep. The value of a sheep was; 
ten oboli, of'an ox a hundred; the Romans as. 
not making much use of money, because cheicenalit 


8° If Publicola gave the plebeians, as well as the patricians, a 

t to the consulate, that right did not then take place. He : 
if indeed (it appears below) procured the election of two patrician 
“consuls, Lucretius and Marcus Horatius, as his collegues, in suc~ 
cession. Lucius Sextius was the first plebeian who attained that 
honour, many ages after the time of which Plutarch speaks: and 
this continued only eleven years. (Liv. vii. 18.) we hye 

3t He exempted artificers, widows and old men, who had no 
children to relieve them, from paying tribute. 2 = 
# Betore this, the fine was such as the commonalty could not\pay 
without absolute ruin, 1 . 


=a 
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consisted in abundance of cattle. To this day they 
call their substance peculia, trom pecus, ‘ cattle; ” 
their most ancient coins having the unpression of an 
- Ox, a sheep, or a hog, and their sons being. dis- 
_tinguished with the names of Suilli, Bubulci, Ca- 
praril, and Porcii, derived from the names of those 
animals . 
Though these laws of Publicola were popular and 
uitable, yet amidst this moderation the punishment, 
which he appointed in one case, was severe. Tor he 
made it lawtul, without form of trial, to kill any man 
that should attempt to set himself up tor king ; and 
the person, who took away his life, was to stand 
excused, if he could adduce proof of the intended 
crime. His reason for such a law, we presume, was 
the following: though it is not possible that he, who 
undertakes so great an enterprise, should escape ali 
notice; yet he may very probably, even if sus- 
pected, accomplish lus designs, before he can be 
brought to answer for it in a judicial way: and 
as the crime, if committed, would prevent his 
being called to account for it at all, this law em- 
powered any one to punish him before such cogni- 
sance was taken. 
His law concerning the treasury did him honour. ° 
It was necessary, that money should be raised for 
the war from the estates of the citizens: but he de- 
termined that neither he himself, nor any of his 
friends, should have the disposal of it; neither would 
he suffer it to be lodged in any private house. He 
therefore appointed asa treasury the temple of Saturn. 
which is still used for that purpose, and empowered 
the people to choose two young men as questors, or 
treasurers**. ‘The first were Publius Veturius and 


33 The best families, as M. Ricard observes, often bore names 
<lerived from country-animals, because they were of the rustic tribes, 
™ class much more honourable than those of the city, which chiefly 
<onsisted of tradesmen and artisans.* 

4 The office of the quastors was to take care of the public trea- 

Sure, for which they were accountable when their year expired; 
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ordered the artists of Veii to make an earthen cha- 
riot, which was to be placed upon it’s top. Soon 
after this, he lost the crown. ‘The ‘luscans how- 
ever moulded the chariot, and sct it in the furnace ; 
but the case was very different with it from that of 
other clay in the fire, which condenses and contracts 
upon the exhalation of the moisture; whereas this 
enlarged itself and swelled to such a size and hard- 
ness, that it was with difficulty drawn out, even after 
the furnace was dismantled. The soothsayers being 
of opinion, that this chariot betokencd power and 
success to the persons with whom it should remain, 
the people of Veii determined not to give it up to 
the Romans; but upon their demanding it replied, 
“ That it belenged to Tarquin, not to those who 
* had driven him from his kingdom.” It happened 
that, a few days afterward, there was a chariot-race 
at Veui, which went off in the usual manner; ex- 
cept that as the charioteer, who had won the prize 
and received the crown, was gently driving out of 
the ring, the horses took fright without any visible 
cause; and, either by some direction of the gods or 
some turn of fortune, ran away with their driver at 
full specd toward Rome. It was in vain that he 
pulled the reins, or soothed them with words; 
he was obliged to give way to their career, and 
was whirled along till they came to the Capitol, 
where they threw him out at the gate now called 
Ratumena*’. The Veientes, surprised and terrified 
at this incident, ordered the artists to give up the 
chariot *. 

Tarquin the son of Demaratus, in his wars with 
the Sabines, made a vow to build a temple to Jupiter 


37 The young man’s name was Ratumenas. See Plin. viii. 42., 
and Festus voc. Ratumenas.* ; 

38 A miracle of this kind, and not less extraordinary, is said to 
have happened in modern Rome. When poor St. Michael’s church 
was in a ruinous condition, the horses, that were employed in 
drawing stones for Other purposes through the city, unanimou:ly 
agreed to carry their loads to St. Michael ! 
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-Capitolinus ; which was performed by Tarquin the 
Proud, the son or grandson of the former. He 
did not however consecrate it, for before it was 
quite finished, he was expelled trom Rome“. When 
“it was completed, and had received every suitable 
ornament, Publicola was ambitious of the honour of 
dedicating it. This excited the envy of some of the 
nobility, who could better brook his other honours ; 
to whieh indeed, in his legislative and military capa- 
cities, he had a superior claim: but, as he had no 
concern in this, instead of granting it to him, they 
encouraged and importuned Horatius to apply for it. 
Jn the mean time, Publicola’s command of the army 
necessarily required his absence; and his adversa- 
ries, seizing this opportunity to procure an order 
from the people that. Horatius should dedicate the 
temple, conducted him to the Capitol: a point, 
which they could not’ have gained, had Publicola 
been present. Yet some say, the consuls having 
cast lots for it*', the dedication fell to Horatius 5 
and the expedition, ba his inclination, to Pub- 
licola. We may easily conjecture, however, how 
they stood disposed, by the proceedings upon the 
day of dedication. This was the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember, which is abont the full moon of the month 
Metagitnion ; when prodigious numbers of all ranks 
being assembled, and silence enjoined, Horatius 
after the other ceremonies took hold of one of the 
gate-posts (as the custom is), and was going to pro- 


39 Livy (i, 46.) has the same doubt upon this subject, though he 
seems inclined to the former opinion. But Dion, Hulic. has ed 
(iv. 2.) by indisputable arguments, that Lucius and Arans Tarqui- 
nius were the grandchildren of the elder Tarquin.* 

4° This temple was two hundred feet long, and upward of one 
bundred and eighty-five broad. The front was adorned with three 
rows of columns, and the sides with two. In the nave were 
three shrines, one of Jupiter, another of Juno, and the third of 
Minerva. See a description of it in Dion. Halic. iv. 13. 

+ Livy says positively (ii. 8.), ¢ they cast lots for it.” And from 
him Plutarch seems to have taken the sequel of the story. (L.)_ It 
was a high honour, because the name of the dedicator was inscribed 
on the front of the temple.* 
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nounce the prayer of consecration. But Marcus 
the brother of Publicola, who had stood for some 
time by the gates watching his opportunity, cried 
out; ‘* Consul, your son lies dead in the camp.” 
This gave great pain to all, who heard it: but the 
consul, no: in the least disconcerted, replied, ‘‘ Then 
“< cast out the carcase where you please, I admit of 
“no mourning upon this occasion ;” and so pro- 
ceeded to finish the dedication. ‘The intelligence 
however was a fabrication of Marcus, who hoped 
thus to prevent Horatius from completing what he 
was about. But his presence of mind is equally ad- 
mirable, whether he immediately percetved the 
falsity, or believed the account to be correct without 
betraying any emotion upon it. 

The same fortune attended the dedication of the 
second temple. The first built by ‘Tarquin, and de- 
dicated by Horatius as we have related, was sub- 
sequently destroyed by fire in the civil wars“. 
Sylla rebuilt it, but did not live to consecrate # ; 
upon which the dedication of this second temple fell 
to Catulus. it was again destroyed in the troubles, 
which happened in the time of Vitellius; and a third 
was built by Vespasian, who with his usual good for- 
tune put the last hand to it, but did not see it demo 
lished, as it was soon afterward: happier in this re- 
spect than Sylla, who died before his was dedicated, 

espasian died before his was destroyed. For, im- 
mediately after his decease, the Capital was burned. 


4? After it’s destruction in the wars between Sylla and Marius 
(A.J. C. 669.) Sylla rebuilt it with columns of marble, which he ~ 
had taken out of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, and 
transported to Rome. But (as Plutarch observes) he did not live 
to consecrate it; and he was heard to say, as he was dying, that his 
leaving that temple to be dedicated by another was the only un- 
furtunate circumstance of his life. (L.) was burned a second 
time, when Vitellius was besiegiog Flavius Sabinus in thie Capitol ; 
but whether by the besiegers or besieged, as Tacitus (Hist. iti. 
‘1, 72.) states, is doubtful. Vespasian restored it the yeer follow- 
ing; and the last-mentioned historian (Hist. iv. 53.) details all the 
ceremonies used upon the occasion. It was finally rebuilt. by Do- 

_mitian, and inscribed (as Suetonius afirms) with hie name, withous 
~ any mention of it’s original founder.* | 
tC 2 
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The fourth; which is now standing, was built and 
dedicated by Domitian. ‘Tarquin is said to have ex- 
pended thirty thousand pounds’ weight of silver 
aie the foundations alone; but the greatest wealth, 
of which any private man is supposed to be now pos- 
sessed in Rome, would not defray the expense of 


‘the mere gilding of the present temple, which 


amounted to more than twelve thousand. talents”. 
‘The pillars ave of Pentelic marble, and the thickness 
‘was in most exact proportion to their length, when 
we saw them at Athens:.upon being cut however 


- and i ished anew at Rome, they gained less in the 


lish, than they Jost in the proportion; for their 
beauty is injured by their appearing too slender for 
their height. But after admiring the magnificence 
of the Capitol, if aby one were to go and see a gal- 


-lery, a hall or bath, or the apartments of the women 


in Domitian’s palace ; what is said by Epicharmus of 
a prodigal, 


Ie Your lavish’d stores speak not the liberal mind, 
' But the disease of giving, 


¢ " 
he might apply to that emperor in some such man 
ner as this: “ Neither piety, nor magnificence, 
* appears in your expense; you have the disease 


‘13 Livy (i. 55.) judiciously prefers the more moderate estimate 
of Fubius, an elder historian, to that of Piso, whom Plutarch 
seems to-follow.* The great interval between the wealth of private 
citizens in a, free country, and that of the subjects of an arbitrary 
monarch, is highly deserving of remark, In Trajan’s time, there 
was/not a private man in Rome worth 200,000/.; whereas under 
He commonwealth Emilius Scaurus, in his wdileship, erected a 
temporary theatre which costabove 500,000/.; Marcus-Crassus had 
gp estate in land of above a million a year; L. Cornelius Balbus left 
hy will to every Roman citizen twenty-five denarii, which amounts 
to about sixteen shillings of our money; and many private men 
among the Romans, more for ostentation than for service, main- 
fained from ten to twenty thousand slaves. No wonder then that 
seein once took up arms, and went to, war with the common- 
aipnlth. © : age 
sot! ‘The Roman artists, by the: concession of their own writers, 
gyere always both in taste andexecution inferior to those.of Greece. 
See Hor. Ep. to Aug., and Arte Pout.® 
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“* of building; like Midas of old, you would turn 
** every thing to gold and marble.’”” So mueh for 
this subyéct. : 
Let us now return to Tarquin. After the great 
battle, in which his son was killed in single combat 
by Brutus, he fled to Clusium, and begged -assist- 
ance of Laras* Porsena, the most powerful prince 
im Italy, and. a man of eminent worth and honour. 
Porsena promised him succours*°; and, in the first 
place, sent to the Romans, commanding them to 
receive Tarquin. Upon their refusal, he declared 
war against them; and having informed them of 
the time when, and the place where, he intended 
to make his assault, he marched thither accordingly 
with a considerable army. Publicola, who was then 
absent, was chosen consul the second time“ ; and 
with him Titus Lucretius. Returning to Rome, 
and desirous to outdo Porsena in spirit “, he built 
the town of Sigliuria, notwithstanding the enemy’s 
approach; and when at an immense expense he had 
finished the walls, he placed in it a colony of seven 
hundred men, as if he held his adversary very cheap. 
Porsena however assaulted it in a spirited manner, 
drove out the garrison, and pursued the fugitives so 
close, that he was very near entering Rome along 
with them. But Publicola met him without the 
gates, and engaging him by the side of the river, 


45 Many commentators regard this as a name of honour, imply- 
ing the head of the twelve Lucumons, or dodecarchy of Etruria; 
but Dion. Halic., v. 4., considers it as a private name.* 

. 46 Beside that Porsena was willing to assist a distressed king, he 
considered the Tarquins as his countrymen, on account of their 
Tuscan extraction. But the announcing of his plans is not men- 
tioned either by Livy or by Dion. Halic. 

47 It was when Publicola was consul the third time, and had for 
Collegue Horatius Pulvillus, according to Dion. Halic., that Por- 
Sena marched against Rome. (L.) Livy, however, agrees with 
Plutarch.* 

: 48 Sigliuria was not built at this time, nor out of ostentation, as 
Plutarch says; for it was built as a barrier against the Latins and 
the Hernici, and not in the third, but in the second consulship. of 
Publicola. .(L.) It is probably the same place, which Livy (i: 55.) _ 
calls Signia.* . | 
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sustained the enemy’s attack, who pressed on with 
numbers; til] at last, sinking under the wounds he 
had gallantly received, he was carried out of the 
battle. Lucretius his collegue having had the same 
fate, the courage of the Romans drooped, and they 
retreated into the city for security. The enemy 
making good their pursuit to the wooden-bridge, 
Rome was in great danger of being taken; when 
Horatius Cocles **, and with him two others of the 
first rank, Herminius and Spurius Lartius *, stopped 
them at the bridge. Horatius had the surname of 
* Cocles’ from his having lost an eye in war; or 
(as some will have it) from the form of his nose, 
which was so extremely flat that both his eyes, as 
well as eye-brows, seemed to be joined together; so 
that when the vulgar intended to call him ‘ Cyclops,’ 
by a misnomer they called him Cocles, which name 
he retained. This man, standing at the head of 
the bridge, defended it against the enemy, till the 
Romans broke it down behind him, He then, * ac- 
coutred as he was,’ plunged into the Tiber, and 
swam to the other side, but was wounded in the 
pe En a Tuscan spear. Publicola, struck with 
admiration of his valour, immediately procured a. 
decree, that every Roman should give him one 
day’s provisions ?; and that he should have as much 


49 He was son to a brother of Horatius the consul, and a de- 
scendent ef that Horatius, who remained victorious in the sigual 
eombat between the Horatii and Curiatii under Tullus Hostilius. 
(L.) In the account of this engagement, the details of Plutarch 
and Dion. Halic. must be considered as supplementary. to each 
other.* 

2° In the Greek text it is ‘ Lucretius,’ which is probably a cor= 
ruption of ¢ Lartius,’ the name we find in Livy. (L.) ‘The bridge 
was the Pons Subliciust 

5* Dion. Halic. says, that he was so called, from having lost an 
eye in this battle (which is the most probable); was a very intrepid 
warrior, and was the only one of the three who held out to the last ; 
his two anions having retreated, before the bridge was broken 
down behind them.* 

s+ He had probably three hundred thousand contributors, for 
eyen the women readily furnished their quota. (L.) There was at 
that time, too, a considerable scarcity at Rome.* 

12 
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land, as he could encircle with a plough in one 
day. They erected hkewise his statue in brass in 
the temple of Vulcan, with a view to console him 
by this honour for his wound, and the lameness 
consequent upon it ™. 

While Porsena laid close siege to the city, the 
Romans were attacked with famine, and another 
body of Tuscans ravaged the country. Publicola, 
who was now consul the third time, was of opinion 
that no operations could be carried on against Por- 
sena but defensive ones. He marched out™* how- 
ever privately against those Tuscans who had com- 
mitted such ravages, defeated them, and killed five 
‘thousand. 

The story of Mucius* has been the subject of 
many pens, and is variously related: I shall give 
that aceount of it, which appears the most credible. 
Mucius was in all respects a man of merit, but par- 
ticularly distinguished by his valour. Having se- 
cretly formed a scheme to take off Porsena, he made 
his way into his camp in a Tuscan dress, where he 
likewise took care to speak the Tuscan language. 
Thus disguised he approached the seat, where the 
king sat with his nobles; and as he did not certainly 
know Porsena, and thought it improper to inquire, 
he drew his sword, and killed the person who 
seemed most. likely to be the king. Upon this he 
was seized, and examined. In the mean time, as 
there happened to be a portable altar in the place 
with fire upon it, where the king was about to offer 


83 This defect, and his having but one eye, prevented: his ever 
being consul. (L.) To reconcile the-site here assigned to the statue 
with the accounts given by Livy (ii. 10.) and Dion. Halic., who 
both state that it was placed in a difierent situation, consult A. 
Gellius iv. 5.* | 

S4 The. consuls spread a report, which was soon carried into the 
Tuscan camp by the slaves who deserted, that the next day all the 
Cattle. brought thither from the country would be sent to graze 
in. the fields under a guard, This bait drew the enemy into an 


5 C, Mucius Cardus, 
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sacrifice, Mucius thrust his right’ hand into it*3 
and, while the flesh was burning, kept looking upon 
Porsena with a firm and menacing aspect: till the 
king, astonished at his fortitude, returned him his 
sword with his own hand. He received it with his 
left-hand (whence we are told he had the surname of 
© Scaevola,’ signifying ‘ left-handed’) and thus ad: 
dressed himself to. Porsena; “ Your threatenings I 
“ regarded not, but I am conquered by your gene- 
*< rosity, and out of gratitude will declare to you, 
“< what no force should have wrested from me. 
«¢ There are three hundred Romans that have formed 
«¢ the same resolution with mine, who now wander 
* about your camp, watching their opportunity. 
«© It.was my lot to make the first attempt, and Lam 
* not sorry that. my sword was directed by fortune 
“ against another, instead of a man of so much 
*¢ honour ; who, as such, should rather be a friend 
« than an enemy to the Romans.”’ Porsena believed 
this account, and was more inclined to hearken to, 
terms, not so much (in my opinion) through fear of 
the three hundred assassins, as from admiration of 
the dignity of the Roman valour”. All authors call 
this man Mucius Sceyola**, except Athenodorus 
Sandon, who in a work addressed to Augustus’ sister 
Octavia, affirms that he was named, Posthumius, 

' Publicola, who did not regard Porsena as so bitter 


86 Livy te 12.) 8: that Porsena threatened Mucius with the 
torture by fire, to aiieg him discover his accomplices ; upon whi 
Mucius dere hand into the flame, to let him see that he was 
not to be intimidated. (L.) In the particulars of the narrative this 
historian, Val. Max. (iii. 3.), and Plutarch nearly agree. : 
detailed by Dion. Halic. (y. 4.) are somewhat different. Ai 
other circumstances, he wholly omits the mention of his burning 
his right-hand.* i a 

37 Dion. Halic. however ascribes the pacification to: the suecess- 
ful sally of Publicola, mentioned above, which he relates as sub- 
sequent to Mucius’ exploit.* % P nal 

$8 Mucius was rewarded with a large piece of ground belong- 
ing to the public. (L.) Sandon, a stoic. phil t of ‘Tarsus, 
messes below, was successively tutor to Augustus and Tiberius 
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an enemy to Rome, but that he desérved to be taken 
into it’s friendship and alliance, far from refusing to 
refer the dispute with Tarquin to his. decision, was 
really desirous of it; and several times offered to 
prove, that Tarquin was the worst of men, and justly 
deprived of the crown. ‘Tarquin roughly replying, 
that he would admit of no arbitrator, much less of 
Porsena, if he changed his mind and forsook his 
alliance *®; Porsena was offended, and began to en- 
tertain an ill opinion of him: and being solicited by 
his son Aruns, who used all his interest for the 
Romans, he was prevailed upon to put an end to 
the war, on condition of their ceding the part of 
Tuscany which they had conquered™, together 
with their prisoners, and receiving their deserters. 
For the performance of these conditions, they gave 
as hostages ten young men and ten virgins, of the 
best families in Rome; among whom was Valeria, © 
the daughter of Publicola. 

Upon the faith of this treaty, Porsena had dis- 
continued all acts of hostility; when the Roman 
virgins went down to bathe, at a place where the 
bank forming itself in a crescent embays the river 
in such a manner, as to make it quite calm and un- 
disturbed with waves. As no guard was near, and 
they saw none passing or repassing, they had a 
violent inclination to swim over, notwithstanding 
the depth and the strength of the stream”. Some 
say one of them, named Cleelia, passed it on horse- 
back, and encouraged the other virgins as the 
swam. When they came safe to Publicola, .he nei- 
ther commended nor approved their exploit; but 
was grieved to think that he should appear. inferior 


59 This answer is not recorded by Livy, nor from the statement 

of Dion. Halic. (v. 4.) does it appear at all probable.* 

6° The Romans were required to re-instate the Veientes in the 
Possession of seven villages, which they had taken from them in 
former wars. (Liv. ii. 13.) 

6* Here the historians so often quoted, Livy and Dion. Halic., 
Vary from Plutarch and from each other; but to an extent so slight, 
as not to justify any detail of their differences.* : 

| 9 
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to Porsena in point of honour, and that this daring 
enterprise of the virgins should subject the Romans 
toa suspicion of unfair proceeding. He took them, 
therefore, and sent them back to Porsena. ‘Tar: 
quin, having timely intelligence of this, laid an 
ambuscade for them, and attacked their convoy 
with a great superiority of force. They stood, how- 
Gi upon their defence ; and Valeria, the daughter 
Publicola, broke through the combatants with 
ane servants, who conducted her safe to Porsena’s 
camp. As the skirmish was not yet decided nor 
the danger over, Aruns the son of Porsena, being 
informed of it, marched up with all speed, put the 
enemy to flight, and rescued the Romans. When 
Porsena saw the virgins returned, he demanded 
which of them was she that proposed the design, and 
set the example. Being informed ‘that Cleelia was. 
the person, he treated her-with great politeness; 
and, commanding one of his own herses to be 
brought with very elegant trappings, made her a 
present of it. ose who contend, that Cleelia 
was the only one that passed the river on horse- 
baek, allege this as a proof: But others affirm, that 
no such consequence can be drawn from it, and that 
it was nothing more than a mark of honour to her 
from the Tuscan king, for her bravery. Aw 
trian statue of her stands in the Via ra Ry 
it leads to mount Palatine; which some however 
will have to be Valeria’s, not Cloelia’s statue. 
Porsena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave 
many proofs of his greatness of mind. Among the 
rest, he ordered the Tuscans to carry off nothing: 
but ‘their arms, and to leave their camp full of 
visions and many other things of Bat for then 
mans. Hence it is that even in our times, whenever 
there is a sale of goods belonging to the public, 


& Dion, Halic, expressly informs us, thav in his time (that iy in 
the reign of Augustus) there were no remains of that statue, it 
having been consumed by fire. (1.) Pliny, however (xxxiv. 6.), 
agrees with Plutarch.* 
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they are cried first as ‘ the goods of Porsena™,’ to 
eternise the memory of his generosity. A brasen 
statue, of rude and antique workmanship, was also 
erected to his honour, near the senate-house ™. 

After this, the Sabines invading the Roman ter- 
ritory, Marcus Valerius, the brother of Publicola, 
and Posthumius Tubertus were elected consuls. As 
every important action was still conducted by the 
advice and assistance of Publicola, Marcus gained two 
great battles ; in the second of which he killed thir- 
teen thousand of the enemy, without the loss of a 
single Roman. For this he was not only rewarded 
‘with a triumph, but a house was built for him at the 
public expense on mount Palatine®. And whereas 
the doors of‘other houses at that time opened inward, 
it’s street-door was made to open outward, to show 
by this honourable distinction, that he was always 
ready to receive any proposal for the public ser- 
vice™. All the doors in Greece, they tell us, were 
formerly made to open in this manner ; which they 
prove from those passages in the comedies, where it 
is mentioned that persons going out knocked loudly 
on the inside of the doors first, to give warning to 
such as were passing by or standing before then, lest 
the doors in opening should dash against them, 

The year following, Publicola was appointed con- 
sul the fourth time, because a confederacy between 
the Sabines and Latins threatened a war; and, at 
the same time, the city was oppressed with supersti- 


63 This, however (according to Liv. ii. 14.), was differently ine 
Cerpreted; for, though he agrees with Plutarch, others it seems 
onsidcred the phrase as intended to record the failure of Porsena’s 
Saterprise.* 

64 The senate likewise, according to Dion. Halic. sent an eme 
assy to him, with a present of a throne adorned with ivory, a 
Sceptre, a crown of gold, and a triumphal robe. Neither he, nor 
Livy, mentions this brasen statue. 

65 Before this house was erected a brasen bull, as an emblem 
that Valerius by his victories had restored agriculture and abune 
dance to Rome. See Plin. xxxvi. 15.* 

66 Posthumius had his share in the triumph, ag well as in the 
achievements. 
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tious terrors, on account of the imperfect births and 
Settee among the women. Publicola, 
ving: consulted the Sibyl’s books upon it, offered 
sacrifice to Pluto; and renewed certain | , Which 
had formerly been imstituted by the direction of the 
Delphic oracle: When he had revived the city witl: 
the pleasing hope, that the gods were appeased, he 
prepared to arm against the menaces of men; for 
there appeared a formidable league and a strong 
reparation to encounter. Among the Sabines, Ap 
Chansus® was a man of opulent fortune, and r - 
able personal’ strength ; famed, moreover, for his 
virtues, and the force of his eloquence. “Tt was his 
fate, like all great men, to be persecuted by” é 
and his opposing the war gave a handle to’ 
to insinuate, that he wished to strengthen the Romai 
power, in order the more easily to enslave his own 
eountry. Perceiving that the pts gave a will- 
ing ear to these calumnies, and that he was become 
obnoxious’ to eve ro an of the ae ligt he was 
rehensive of an impeachment; but, being power- 
fully supported by his friends and relations he 


h vey aren spas 
© An unknown woman is said to have come to Tarquit rah 

nine volumes of oracles written by the Sibyl of Cuma, for 
demanded a very considerable price. Tarquin refusing to’ 
them at her rate, she burned three of them, and then asked the 
same price for the remaining six. Her, proposal being rejected 
With scorn, she burned three more, and notwithstanding still in L 
on her first price. The king, surprised at the novelty of the thing, 
put the books in the hands of the augurs to be examined, selirad 
vised him to purchase them at any rate. This he did, and appointed 
two persons of distinction, stiled Duumviri, to be their : 
wholocked them up ina vault under the temple of Jupiter 
nus, and there they were kept till that edifice was by 
fire in the Marsian war. (Dion. Halic. iv. 14.) These r 
whose number was afterward increased to ten, consulted the Siby 
line books by direction of the senate, whenever any dangerous sedli- 
tion was likely to break out, when the Roman armies had been de- 
féated, or when any of those prodigies appeared pees 
fatal. They also presided over the sacrifices and shows, 
those books appointed to appease the wrath of heaven. eo 

\* Called by Dion. Halic. (v. 7.) ¢ Titus Claudius? and! by Livy 
(ii. 16.) * Atta Clausus, ’ and afterward ¢ Appius Claudius. *” 
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excited disturbances, which delayed and’ suspended 
the determination for war among the Sabines. Pub- 
licola making it his business not only to get intelli- 
gence of this sedition, but also to encourage and 
inflame it, sent proper persons to Appius to repre- 
sent to him; * That he knew he was a man of too 
‘“ much goodness and integrity to avenge himself’ of 
“ his countrymen, though deeply injured by them: 
‘© but if he chose for his security to come over to the 
“ Romans, and to withdraw out of the way of his 
“ enemies, he should find such a reception, both 
“ public and private, as was suitable to his virtue 
“ and the dignity of Rome.” Appius considered 
this proposal with much attention, and the necessity 
of his affairs induced him to accept it. He therefore 
persuaded his triends, and they influenced many 
others; so that five thousand men™ of the most 
peaceably disposed among the Sabines, with their 
families, removed with him to Rome.  Publicola, 
who was prepared for this measure, received ‘them in 
the most friendly and hospitable manner, admitted 
thei to the frecdom of the city, and gave them two 
acres of land a-piece by the river Anio. To Appius 
he gave twenty-five acres, and a scat in the senate. 
This laid the foundation of his greatness in the re- 
public, and he used the advantage with so much 
prudence, as to rise to the first rank in power and. 
authority. The Clandian family, descended from . 

him, is as illustrious as any in Rome. oo, | 

Though the disputes among the Sabines were de- 


69 This would imply, at the lowest estimate (of four persons in a 
family) 20,000 persons, who were provided for by the allotment of 
half an acre a-piece. Such was the moderation of the ancient Ro- 
mans.* Jo 

7° There were too families of the Claudii in Rome ; one patrician 
and the other plebeian. The first had the surname of Pulcher, and 
the other of Marcellus. In course of time the patrician family -pro- 
duced twenty-three consuls, five dictators, and seven censors; and 
obtained two triumphs, and two ovations. Of this family the empe- 
ror Tiberius was descended. (.) Out of his followers, according 

to Dion. Halic. and Livy, the Claudian tribe was formed.* - 
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cided by this migration, the demagogues would not 
suffer them to rest; representing it as a matter of 
deep disgrace that Appius, now a deserter and an 
enemy, should be able to obstruct their taking 
ance of the Romans, when he could not prevett 
it by his presence. They advanced therefore with a 
great army, and encamped near Fidene. Having 
ordered two thousand men to lie in ambush in the 
shrubby and hollow places before Rome, they ap- 
pointed a few horse at day-break to ravage the coun- 
try up to the very gates, and then to retreat, till 
they drew the enemy into the ambuscade”. But 
Publicola gaining information that very day of these 
particulars from deserters, prepared himself accord- 
ingly, and made a suitable disposition of his forces: 
Posthumius Balbus his son-in-law went out with 
three thousand men, as it began to grow dark, and 
having taken possession of the summits of the hills, 
under which the Sabines had concealed themselves, 
watched his opportunity. . His collegue Lueretius, 
with the lightest and most active of the Romans, was 
appointed to attack the Sabine cavalry, as they were 
driving off the cattle; while he himself with the rest 
of the forces made a large circuit, and enclosed the 
enenty’s rear. The morning happened to be very 
, when Posthumius at dawn with loud shouts 
fell upon the ambuscade from the heights, Lueretias 
charged the horse in their retreat, and Publicola 
attacked the enemy’s camp. The Sabines were 
every where worsted, and put to the rout. As the 
Romans did not meet with the least resistance, the 
slaughter was prodigious. The vain c of 
the Sabines was, obviously, the principal cause of 
their ruin. While one part thought the other was 
sate, they did not stand upon their defence; those 
in the camp ran toward the corps placed in ambus- 
cade, while they in their turn endeavoured to regain 


™ Dion. Halic. gives a different, and much less probable, accouat 
of this engagement.* 
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the camp. Thus they fell in with éach other in great 
disorder, and in mutual want of that assistance, 
which neither was able to give. ‘The Sabines would 
have been entirely cut off, had not the city of Fidene 
been so near, which proved an asyluin to some, par- 
ticularly to those that fled when the camp was taken. 
Such as did not take refuge there, were either de- 
stroyed or made prisoners. | 

he Romans, though accustomed to ascribe every 
great event to the interposition of the gods, gave the 
credit of this victory solely to the general; and the 
first thing which the soldiers were heard to say was, 
that Publicola had put the enemy into their hands, 
- lame and blind, and almost bound for the slaughter. 
The people were enriched with the plunder, and 
the sale of prisoners. Publicola was honoured with a 
triumph, and having surrendered the administration 
to the succeeding consuls, died soon afterward ; thus 
finishing his life in-circumstances esteemed the hap- 
piest and most glorious attainable by man’. ‘The 
people, as if they had done nothing to requite bis 
merit in his life-time, decreed that his funeral should 
be solemnised at the public charge ; and to make it 
the more honourable, every one contributed a piece 
of money called ‘ Quadrans.’ The women likewise, 
out of particular regard to his memory, continued 
the mourning for him a whole year. His body also, 
by an order of the citizens, was interred within the 


7? Fle was the moat virtuous citizen, one of the greatest generals, 
and the most popular consul Rome ever had. As he had taken 
more care to transmit virtue than wealth to his posterity, and as 
notwithstanding the frugality of his lite, and the high offices whick 
he had borne, there was not found money enough in his house to 
defray the charges of his funeral, he was buried at the expense of 
the public. lis poverty is a circumstance, which Plutarch should 
have mentioned, because a funeral at the publi¢ expense was an 
honoar sometimes paid to the opulent. (L.) It is ndt overlooked by 
Livy and Dion. Halic. The amount of the contributia, in that age 
of poverty, must have been considerable: but Sallust has told us, 
that they were tn supplictis deorum magnifici, domi parci. (Bell. 
Catil. ix.)* oe | 
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city”, near the place called Velia, and all his family 
were to have a burying-place there. At 3 
indeed, none of his progeny are interred in that 
ground : the attendants only carry thither the corpse, 
and set it down; when one of them puts a lighted 
torch under it, which he immediately withdraws 
again. By this act they claim the right, but wave 
the privilege; for the body is taken away, and in- 
terred without the walls. ! 


SOLON AND. PUBLICOLA: 


COMPARED. 


THERE is something singular in this parallel, 
and what has not Beare ne in any other of the 
Lives which we have written, that Publicola should 
exemplify the maxims of Solon, and that Solon should 
proclaim before-hand the happiness of Publicola. For 
the definition of happiness, which Solon gave to 
Croesus, is more applicable to Publicola than to 
Tellus. It is, true, he pronounces Tellus happy on 
account of his virtue, his valuable children, and his 
glorious death ; yet he does not mention him in his 
poems as particularly distinguished by his virtue, his 
children, or his employments. But Publicola, in his 
life-time, attained the highest reputation and autho- 


7 This was, at-first, the general practice; but in after-times the 
Twelve Tables probibiting its continuance, the dead were interred 
by the side of the pubic ways, ‘and the distinction of being buried 
within the walls was reserved (as in Greece) for those, who had 
rendered eminent services to the commonwealth. Dion. Halic. 
says, it was exclusively bestowed upon Publicola; but Plutarch 
elsewhere states that Fabricius enjoyed the same privilege, as did 

> all (according to Pyrrho of Lipara) who had attained the honour of 
atriumph. 'The claim, asserted by Publicola’s descendents, is pot 
mentioned either by Livy or Dion. Halic.* : ' 
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rity among the Romans, by means of his virtues; 
and, after his death, his family was reckoned among 
the most illustrious: the houses of the Publicole, 
the Messalw, and Valerii’', eminent for the space of 
six hundred vears”, still acknowledging him as the 
fountain of their honour. Tellus like a brave man, 
keeping his post and fighting to the last, fell by the 
enemy’s hand ; whereas Publicola, after having slain 
his enemies (a much happier circumstance, than to 
be slain by them) after seeing his country victorious 
under his. guidance as consul and as general, after 
triumphs and every other mark of honour, died that 
death; which Solon had so passionately coveted, and 
declared so happy. Solon again, in his answer to 
Mimnermus, concerning the period of human life, 

thus exclaims : 


Let friendzhip’s faithful heart attend my bier, 
Heave the sad sigh, and drop the pitying tear 7°! 


And Publicola had this felicity. For he was Jament- 
ed, not only by his friends and relations, but by the 


‘74 That is, the other Valerii, viz. the Maximi, the Corvini, the 
Potiti, the Leevini, and the Flacci. 

-75 It appears, from this passage, that Plutarch wrote the life of 
Publicala about the beginning of Trajan’s reign. 

76 Cicero (Tusc. i. 49., and de Senect. 20.) thought this wish of 
Solon’s unsuitable to so wise a man, and preferred to it that of the 
poet Ennius, who pleasing himself with the thought of an immor- 
tality upon earth as a poct, desired to die unlamented. Cicero re- 
Jjoiced in the same prospect, as an orator. The passion for immor- 
tality is, indeed, a natural one; but as the chief pat of our happi- 
ness consists in the exercise of the benevolent a ections, in giving 
and receiving sincere testimonies of regard, the undoubted expres- 
sions of that regard must sooth the pains of a dying man, and com- 
fort him with the reflection that he has not been wanting in the 
offices of humanity. (L.) 

Mimnermus, the inventor of the pentameter verse (Athen. xiii. 
8.) was a poet and musician of Colophon, and distinguished chiefly 
by his Elegies, of which only a few ragments arc extant. Horace, 

_ who sets him above Callimachus (Lp. IT. ii. 101.) represents him as 
. Placing all his happiness 7x amore jocisque (Ep. I. i1. 65.); so that, 
Whatever poetry may have suffered by the loss of his works, morality 
has probably been a gainer by it.* 
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have leisure to attend to more important affairs; if 
unworthy, that he might not have greater opportuni- 
ties of injustice, when both the government and the 
treasury were undcr his direction. 

Publicola’s aversion from tyrants was stronger 
even than that of Solon. Tor the latter made every 
attempt to establish arbitrary power punishable by 
law ; but the former made it death, without the for- 
mality of trial. Solon, indeed, justly and reason- 
ably plumes himself upon having refused absolute 
power, when both the state of affairs and the inclina- 
tions of the people would have readily admitted it: 
and yet it was no less glorious for Publicola, that 
finding the consular authority too despotic, he ren- 
dered it milder and more popular, and did not stretch 
it so far as he might have done. That this was the 
best method of governing, Solon appears before him 
to have discovered, when he says of a republic, 


The reins nor loosely held nor strictly tied, 
Safely the car of slippery power you guide. 


But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, 
and was indeed the most effectual way to support the 
liberty of the people. or laws intended to establish 
an equality would be of no avail, so long as the poor 
were deprived of the bencfit of that equality by their 
debts. Where they seemed most to exercise their 
liberty, in offices, in debates, and in deciding causes, 
there they were most enslaved to the rich, and most 
entirely under their control. What is still more re- 
markable is that, though the cancelling of debts 
generally produces seditions, Solon seasonably ap- 
plied it, as a strong though hazardous medicine, to 
remove the sedition then existing. ‘The measure 
likewise lost -it’s infamous and obnoxious nature, 
when introduced by a man of Solon’s probity and 
character. 

‘If we consider the whole administration of cach, | 
that of Solon was more illustrious in the, outset. 

X 2 | 
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tyrants from the city, but cut up their hopes by the 
roots. Ifhe was thus vigorous in prosecuting affairs 
that demanded spirit, resolution, and open force, he 
was still more successful in negociation, and the 
gentle arts of persuasion; for by his address he 
gained Porsena, whose power was so formidable that 
he could not be quelled by dint of arms, and made 
him a friend to Rome. 

But here perhaps some will object, that Solon re- 
covered Salamis, when the Athenians had given it 
up; whereas Publicola surrendered lands, of which 
the Romans were in possession. Our judgement of 
actions, however, should be formed according to the 
respective times and posture of affairs. An able poli- © 
tician, in order to manage all for the best, varies his . 
conduct, as the present occasion requires; often - 
surrenders a part, to save the whole; and, by yield. - 
ing in small matters, secures considerable advantages. 
Thus Publicola, by giving up what the Romans had 
lately usurped, saved all that was really their own; 
and, at a time when they found it difficult to defend 
their city, obtained for them the possession of the 
besiegers’ camp. In effect, by referring his cause 
to the arbitration of the enemy, he gained his point ; 
and, with that, all the advantages which he could 
have proposed to himself by a victory. For Porsena 
put an end to the war, and left the Romans all the 
provision he had made for carrying it on, induced 
by that impression of their virtue and. honour, which 
he had received from their general’s behaviour. 
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SUMMARY. 


Eis extraction. Employments of his youth. He engages in the 
study of politics. His rivalry with Aristides: his love of glory. 
He suggests to the Athenians the formation of a navy. His mag- 
nificence and ambition. He procures the banishment of Aristides. 
His firmness: he is chosen general against the Persians, and 
persuades his countrymen to go on board their vessels. He yields 
the command ta the Spartan general. Battle of Artemisium. 
Xerxes gains possession of the pass of Thermopylae. Stratagem of 
Themistocles to make the Athenians set sail. Hts scheme for 
paying the troops. He causes Aristides to be recalled from exile. 
His memorable speech to Eurybiades. He reduces the Greeks to 
the necessity of engaging. Ihree young Persians offered in sacri- 
fice by the Greeks, Number of Xerzes’ navy: Themistocles gains 
the advantage of the wind. Battle, and victory, of Salamis. 
Xerxes, upon a false suggestion of Themistocles, flies. Honours 
bestowed on Themistocles. His passton for glory, and his remark- 
able expressions. He rebuilds the walls of Athens, and fortifies 
the Pireus. An advantageous project of his rejected, as unjust. 
He incurs the hatred of Sparta; and the sarcasms of the poet 
Timocreon. He rates his services too highly, and is banished by 
the Ostracism: Is suspected of being concerned in Pausanias? 
conspiracy, and flics ta Corcyra. Passes thence to Epirus. Dif- 
ferent opinions with regard to his travels. He proceeds to Persta 3 
and solicits, through Artabanus, to be presented to the king. His 
interview with Artaxerxes; and kind reception. T. hat prince 
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assigns him the revenue of three cities. Danger incurred in his 
travels. Artaxerres prepares an armament against Athens: 
Themistocles, that he may not be constrained to serve against his 
country, destroys himself. His children, and his magnificent 
sepulchre at Magnesia. 


"THE family of Themistocles was too obscure, to 
have contributed to his distinction. He was the 
son of Neocles, an inferior citizen of Athens, of the 
ward of Phrear', and the tribe of Leontis. By his 
mother’s side, he is said to have been illegitimate’, 
according to the following verses : 


Though born in Thrace, Abrotonon my name, 
My son enrols me in the lists of fame, 
The great Themistocles. . 


Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themistocles 
was of Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was 
not Abrotonon but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions 
Halicarnassus, as the city to which she belonged. 
Be that as it may, when all the illegitimate youth 
assembled at Cynosarges*, in the wrestling-ring 
dedicated to Hercules, without the gates (which was 


* This ward was so named from it’s situation on the sea-shore 
néar the Pireus, where was a well (Gr. psp) by the side of which 
any one, who prior to his transportation for homicide was charged 
with a fresh crime, underwent a new trial. (Pausan. i. 28.)* 

2 It was a law at Athens, that every child of a foreign woman 
should be deemed a bastard, though born in wedlock, and should 
consequently be incapable of inheriting his father’s estate. (L.) 
They were also occasionally (as we shall see in the Life of Pericles, _ 
vol. II. p. 57.) excluded from the distributions made to the legi- . 
timate citizens.* : 

3 In this place, according to Pausan. i. 19., were altars conse- 
crated: to Hercules, his wite Hebe, his mother Alemena, and the 
partner of most of his labours Idlaus. It’s etymology is given by 
Suidas. The object of the separation, here mentioned, must have 
been to preserve the purity of manners and the dialect of the 
genuine youth from contamination.* so 
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appointed for that purpose, because Hercules him- 
aclf was not altogether of divine extraction, but 
partly spurious, as having had a mortal for his mo- 
ther), ‘Themistocles found means to persuade some 
of the young noblemen to go to Cynosarges, and 
- take their exercise with him. This was an ingenious 
contrivance to destroy the distinction between the 
illegitimate or aliens, and the legitimate, whose 
parents were both Athenians. It is plain, however,, 
that he was related to the house of the Lycomedee‘ 5 
for Simonides informs us, that when a chapel of that: 
family in the ward of Phlya, where the Mysteries of 
Ceres used to be celebrated, was burned down by 
the barbarians, Themistocles rebuilt it, and adorned 
it with pictures. | 

It appears that, when a boy, he was full of spirit 
and. fire, quick. of apprehension, naturally inclined 
to bold attempts, and likely to make a great states- 
man. His hours of leisure and vacation he spent, 
not like other boys in idleness and play, but in invent- 
ing. and composing declamations, the subjects of 
which were either the inipeachment or the defence 
of.some of his school:fellows: so that his master 
would. often say, * Bay, you will be nothing com- 
“* mon or inditlerent ; you will either be a blessing, 
“<_or a.curse to the cominunity.”? As for;moral phi- 
losophy and the polite arts, he learned them but 
slowly, and with little satisfaction ;, but instructions 
in political knowledge, and: the administration of 
public affairs, he received with an attention above 
his years, because they suited his genius. When 
therefore long afterward he was ridiculed in a party, 
where free scope was given to raillerv, by persons 
who were considered as more accomplished, he was 
obliged to answer them with some asperity: “ ’'Tis 


4 The Lycomede (so named from Lycus, the son of Pandion) 
were a family in Atheng waa, according to Pausanias, had the care 
cf the sacrifices ofered to Ceres; and-in that chapel, which The- 
sejis rebuilt, initiations and other mysteries were celebratec. (i. 22. 
iv. 1.) The ward Phlya was in the. tribe Cecropis. 
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* true I never learned how to tune a harp, or handle 
“ a lute; but I know how to raise a small and in- 
‘“* considerable city to glory and greatness.” 

By Stesimbrotus indeed we are told, that Themis- 
tocles studied natural philosophy, both under Anaxa- 
goras and Melissus. But in this he errs against chro- 
nology’. lor when Pericles who was much younger 
than Thernistocles, besieged Samos, Melissus de- 
fended it; and Anaxagoras lived -with ‘Vericles. 
Those seem to deserve more attention, that represent 
Themistocles as a follower of Mnesiphilus the Phrea- 
rian; who was neither orator, nor natural ph.ioso- 
pher, but a professor of what was then calicd wisdom’, 
and consisted in a knowledge of the arts of govern- 
ment, and the practical part of political prudence. 
Fhis was a sect formed upon the principles of Solon’, 
and descending in succession from hin; but when 
the science of government came to be mixcd with 
forensic arts, and passed from action to mere words, 
it’s professors instead of ‘ sages’ were called ¢ so- 
phists *.? Themistocles, however, was conversant in 


'5 Anaxagoras was born, Ol. Ixx. 1.; Thermstocles won the 
hattle of Salamis, Ol. Ixxv. 1.; and Melissus defended Samos against 
Pericles, Ol. Ixxxiv. 4. ‘Themistucies therefore could neither study 
under Anaxagoras, who was only twenty ycars old when that gene- 
ral gained the battle of Salamis, nor yet under Melissus, who did 
Met begin to flourish till $5 years after that battle. (L.) Others, 
however, say that Anaxagoras flourished at the period above assign- 
ed for his birtu ; which would obviate Plutarch’s objection, as fur ag 
fie is concerned.* © 

6 The first sages were in reality great politicians, who gave rules 
zaind precepts for the government of communities. Thales was the 
fa rst, who carried his speculations into physics. 

? Duriug the space of about a hundred, or a hundred and twenty 
JS ars. 

8 The Sophists were rather rhetoricians, than philosophers ; 
Skilled in words, but superticial in knowledge, as Diovenes Laértius 
22forms us. Protagoras, who flourished about Ol. ixxxiv., a little 

¢fore the birth of Plato, was the first who had the appellation of 

Sophist” (Vid. Plat. Protag., and Diog, Laért. ix. 52.) But So- 
“retes; who was more conversant in morality than in politics, 
x FViC8, OF rhetoric, and who was desirous to improve the world 
y ather-in practice than in theory, modestly took the nameof Phi- 
oSophos,. i.e: ‘a lover of wisdom,’ and not that of Sophos, i.e. a 
*¥ ise man.’ ; 
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pes wake when he attended the lectures of % 
nesiphilus. ! ira 

In the first sallies of youth, he was irregular and 
unsteady ; as he followed his own disposition, with- 
out-any moral restraints. He lived in extremes, 
and those extremes were often of the worst kind’. 
This he afterward admitted, and excused by observ- 
ing, that the wildest colts make the best horses, when 
they come to be properly broken and managed... The 
stories however, which some tell us, of his father’s 
disinheriting him, and his mother’s laying violent 
hands upon herself because she could not, bear the 
thoughts of her son’s infamy, seem to be quite 
fictitious. Others, on the contrary, say that his father, 
to dissuade him from accepting any public employ- 
ment, showed him some old galleys which lay worn 
out and neglected on the sea-shore, just as the 
pulace neglect their leaders, when they have no far- 
ther service for them, e 

Themistocles had an early and violent inclination 
for public business, and was so strongly smitten 
with the love of glory, and a desire of the highest 
station, that he involved himself in troublesome 
quarrels with persons of the first rank and influence 
in the state, particularly with Aristides the son of 
Lysimachus, by whom he was constantly opposed. 
‘Their enmity began early, but the cause (as Ariston, 
the, philosopher, relates) was nothing more than their 
common regard for Stesileus of Teos. After this, _ 
their disputes continued about public affairs, and 
‘were naturally augmented by the dissimilarity of 
their lives ope manners. Aristides = of a mild 
temper, and of the utmost probity. He managed 
the elms of government with Tnflexible justice, 


9 Idomeneus says, that one morning Themistocles harnessed four 
naked courtesans in a chariot, and made them draw him across the 
Ceramicus in the sight of all the people there assembled; and that, 
at a time when the Athenians were perfect strangers to debauchery, 
both in wine and women. But, if that vice was then so little known. 
in Athens, how could there be found four prostitutes impudent 
enough to consent to such an exposure? 
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not with a view to ingratiate himself with the people, 
or to promote his own reputation, but solely for the 
advantage and safety of the state. He was therefore 
necessarily obliged to oppose Themistocles, and to 
prevent his promotion, because he frequently urged 
the people to unwarrantable enterprises, and was 
ambitious of introducing great innovations. The- 
mistocles indeed was so hurried away with the lust 
of glory, and so immoderately anxious to distinguish 
himself by some brilliant action, that though he was 
very young when the battle of Marathon was fought, 
and when the generalship of Miltiades was every 
where extolled; he was even then observed to 
remain much alone, to be very pensive, to watch 
whole nights, and not to attend the usual entertain- 
ments: and when he was asked the reason by his 
friends, who wondexed at the change, he said, “‘ The 
‘‘ trophies of Miltiades would not suffer him to 
<< sleep*.”? While others imagined the defeat of the 
Persians at Marathon had put an end to the war, he 
considered it as the beginning of greater conflicts ; 
and, for the benefit of Greece, he was always pre- 
paring himself and the Athenians against them, be- 
cause he foresaw them at a distance "’. 

And in the first place, whereas the Athenians had 
used to share the revenue of the silver-mines of 
Laurium” among themselves, he alone had the 
courage to make a motion to the people, that instead 


* To this reference is made, as illustrative of Theseus’ feelings 
with regard to the glory of Hercules, p. 9.* 

7° He did not question but Darius would at length perceive, that 
the only way to deal with the Greeks was to attack them vigorously 
by sea, where they ‘could make the least opposition. | 

*t The two principal qualifications of a general are a quick and 
comprehensive view of what is to be done upon any urgent emer. - 
gency, and a happy foresight of what is to come: both these quali- 
fications Themistocles possessed. With respect to the latter, Thu- 
- cydides gives him this elogium, sm wasco re yonrqusvs apices 
sixesn¢. (L.) How correctly true of the immortal Fox !* 

‘2 A mountain in the south-eastern part of Attica, near Cape 
Sunium. These mines were exhausted in the time of Pausanias, 
3. 1.* 
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and sent them to the bench and the oar. Stesim- 
brotus writes, that Themistocles carried these 
measures into effect, in spite of the opposition of 
Miltiades. Whether or not by this proceeding he 
corrupted the purity and simplicity of the Athenian 
constitution, is a speculation too philosophical to be 
here pursued. But that the Greeks owed their 
safety to his naval preparations, and that those 
ships re-established the city of Athens after it had 
been destroyed (to omit other proofs) Xcrxes him- 
self is a sufficient witness. Tor, after his defeat at 
sea, he was no longer able to make head against 
the Athenians, though his land-forces remained 
entire ; and in my opinion he left Mardonius rather 
to prevent a pursuit, than with any hope of his 
subjugating Greece. . 
Some authors state, that Themistocles was intent 
upon the acquisition of money *, with a view to 
spend: it profusely ; and indeed for his frequent 
sacrifices, and the splendid manner in which he 
entertained strangers, he required a large supply. 
Others on the contrary, accuse him of meanness 
and attention to trifles, and say that he even sold 
Presents, which had been made him for his table. 
Nay, when he begged a colt of Philides (a breeder 
of horses) and was refused, he threatened that he 
would soon make a Trojan horse of his house; 
enigmatically hinting, that he would raise up trou- 
bles and impeachments against him from some of 
his own family. 
_ In ambition, however, he had no equal. For 
when he was yet young, and but little known, he 
prevailed upon Epicles of Hermione, a performer 
on the lyre much valued by the Athenians, to prac- 
tise at his house; hoping thus to draw thither a 


%© Herodotus (viii. 112.) represents Themistocles as insatiably 
_covetous: he probably, however, amassed wealth chiefly with a. 
view of indulging his ambition, by purchasing the attachment of a 
great-number of partisans, or of gratifying his taste for magnifi- 
cence.* 
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* you would be a bad poet, if you transgressed the 
“ rules of harmony ; so should I be a bad magistrate, 
“if I granted your petition contrary to law.” 
Another time he rallied Simonides for ‘“ his ab- 
“ surdity in abusing the Corinthians, who inhabited 
“so elegant a city, and getting his own picture 
“ drawn, when he had so ill-favoured an aspect.” 

At length, having acquired great power and po- 
pularity, his faction prevailed, and he procured the 
banishment of Aristides by what is called the Ostra- 
cism”'. 

The Medes now preparing again to invade Greece, 
the Athenians considered who should be their gene- 
ral; and many (we are told) thinking the commis- 
sion dangerous, declined it. But Epicydes the son 
of Euphemides, a man of more eloquence than cou- 
rage, and capable withal of being bribed, solicited 
it, and was likely to be chosen. ‘Themistocles how- 
ever, fearing the consequence would be fatal to the 
public, if the choice fell upon Ipicvdes, prevailed 
upon him by pecuniary considerations to drop his 
pretensions. 


This however, it should be added, could not be the chief Archon- 
ship; as he was then too young for that responsible dignity, 3s 
above pronounced ‘an obscure person,’ and appears both from 
Thuevd. i. 93., and Herod. vu. 143., to have first attained that 
distinguished situation several years afterward.* 
7t It is not certain, by whom the Ostracism was introduced: 
some say, by Pisistratus, or rather by his sons; others, after the 
expulsion of the Pisistratide ; while others make it as ancient as the 
time of Theseus.. By this, men who became powerful to such a 
degree as to threaten tlie state with danger, were banished for ten 
(or, according to Diod. Sic. xi. 55., for five) years; and they were 
to quit the Athenian territories in ten days. The method was as 
follows ; every citizen took a piece of a broken pot or shell (Gr. 
¢spexey), upon which he wrote the name of the person, whom he 
wished to have banished. This done, the magistrates counted the 
Shells, and if they amounted to 6000, sorted them: and the man, 
whose name was found on the greatest number of shells, was exiled 
for ten years. ({L.) Ostracism w- likewise in use in the cities of 
Argos, Miletus, Megara, &c. It differed from banishment, as being 
temporary, assigning a fixed residence, sparing the property of the 
@ufferer, generally inflicted in a moment of rashness and jealousy, 
and never in it’s consequences involving disgrace.* | 
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embraced the king’s party, and all the country as 
fir as Boedtia having followed their example, the 
Athenians were more willing to hearken to his pro- 
posal to fight the cnemy at sea, and sent him witha 
‘fleet to guard the straits of -Artemisium ”. 

When the majority of the combined fleets were of 
‘opinion, that Eurybiades should have the chief com- 
mand, and with his Lacedemonians begin the en- 
gagement; the Athenians, who had a greater num- 
ber of ships than all the rest united”, thought it an 
andignity to part with the place of honour. But 
Themistocles, perceiving the danger.of any disagree- 
ment at that moment, gave up the command to 
Kurybiades ; and satisfied the Athenians by repre- 
senting to them that, if they behaved like men in 
that war, the Grecians would voluntarily yicld to 
them the superiority for the future. To him there- 
fore Greece seems to have owed her preservation, 
and the Athenians in particular the distinguished 
glory of surpassing their enemies in valour, and their 
allies in moderation. 

The Persian fleet coming up to Aphete”, Eury- 
biades was astonished at such an appearance of ships; 
particularly when he was informed, that there were 
two hundred more sailing round Sciathus. He was 
therefore desirous, without loss of time, to draw 


*5 At the same time that the Greeks thought of defending the 
pass of Thermopylx by land, they sent a fleet to prevent the pas- 
sage of the Persian navy through the straits of Euboea (hod. Ne- 
gropont), which fleet rendezvoused at Artemisium, one of the pro- 
montories of that island. Herodotus relates this story, vil. 173. 

26 Herodotus informs us, viii. 1., that the Athenians furnished 
197 vessels, which were afterward reinforced by 53 more (ib. 14.), 
and that the whole complement of the rest of the Greeks amounted 
only to 91; of which number Jikewise twenty more belonged to the 
~Athenians, who had lent them to the Chalcidians. 

27 Aphetax, situated in the gulf of Magnesia, was so-called (ac- 
‘cording to Strabo. ix.) because the Argonauts took thence their 
first departure in quest of the Golden Fleece; or rather (if we.may 
trust Herod. vii. 193.) because from this place, having watered, they 
set sail, leaving [Tercules behind. = Prowertius (1. xx. 17.) repre- 
sents them as originally embarking at Pegase. For the particulars 
of the Persian project, see Herod. viii. 7.* 
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nearer to Greece, and to keep close to the Peloport- 
nesian coast, where he might have an army occa- 
sionally to assist the fleet; for he considered the 
naval force of the Persians as invincible. Upon this 
the Eubceans, apprehending that the Greeks would 
forsake them, sent Pelagon to negociate privately 
with Themistocles, and to offer him a Jarge sum of 
money. He took the money, and gave it (as Hero- 
dotus writes) to Eurybiades*. Finding himself most 
opposed in his designs by Architeles, captain of the 
Sacred Galley“, who had not money to pay his 
men, and therefore intended immediately to with- 
draw; he so incensed his countrymen against him, 
that they went in a tumultuous manner on board his 
ship, and took from him what he had provided for 
his supper. Architeles being much provoked at this 
insult, Themistocles sent him in a chest a quantity 
of provisions, and at the bottom of it a talent of 
silver ; desiring him to refresh himself that evening, 
and to satisfy his crew in the morning : otherwise, 
he would accuse him to the Athenians of having 
zeceived a bribe from the enemy. This particular 
is mentioned by Phanias the Lesbian. r Cplagithy 
Though the several engagements’ with the Per 
‘ 1 we 


+7 According to Herodotus (viii. 5.) the affair was as follows: 
the Eubceans, not being able to persuade Eurybiades to remain on 
their coast till they could carry off their wives and children, ad- 
dressed themselves to Themistocles, and made him a present of 
thirty talents. He took the money, and with five talents bribed 
Eurybiades, Then Adiamanthus Corinthian being the only 
commander who insisted on weighing anchor, Themistocles went 
‘on board him, and told him in few words; * Adiamanthus, you shall 


not abandon us, for [will give you more for doing your duty, 
thant the King) bE ier Moder fmould ive’ qats Be ing it? 
Which he performed, by sending hit three talents on board. Th 


he did what the Eubceans requested, and saved twenty-two 
tor himself. ' 
9 The Sacred Galley was that, which the Athenians sent 
syear to Delos with sacrifices to Apollo; and (as 
‘the.same, in which Theseus carried the tribute to Crete. See the 
Life of Theseus, Vol. I. p. 26. . rae? 
+ They came to three several engagements within three days: 
in the last of which Clinias, the father of Alcibiades, performed 
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sian flect in the straits of Euboea were not decisive, 
yet were they of great advantage to the Greeks, who 
earned by experience that neither the number of 
ships, nor the beauty and splendour of their orna- 
ments, nor the vaunting shouts and songs of the 
barbarians have any thing dreadful in them to men, 
who know how to fight hand to hand, and are de- 
termined to behave gallantly. These things they 
were taught to despise, when they came to close 
action, and grappled with the foe. In this case 
Pindar’s sentiments appcar just, when he says of the 
fight at Artemisium ; 


*Twas then, that Athens the foundations laid 
Of Liberty’s fair structure. 


Intrepid courage, indeed, is the commencement of 
victory. 

_ Artemisium is a maritime place of Euboea, to the 
north of Hestiwa”’.. Opposite to it lies Olizon, in 
the territory which was formerly subject to Philoc- 
tetes; where there is a small temple of Diana of the 
East, in the midst of a grove. This temple is 
encircled with pillars of white stone, which when 
rubbed with the hand, has both the colour and the 
smell of saffron. Upon one of the pillars are in- 
scribed the following verses : 


When on these seas the Athenian might subdued 
The Asian hosts, in pious gratitude 
Here they to Dian rear’d the fane. 


Upon this shore there isa place still to be seen, con- 
taining a large heap of sand which, if dug into, ex-- 
hibits toward the bottom a black dust like ashes, as 
if some fire had béen there ; supposed to have been 


wonders. He had, at his own expense, fitted out a ship, which 
earried two hundred men. 

3" Hestixa, a maritime city in Eubeea; Olizon, a city in Thes- 
saly. Plutarch here alludes to Homer’s Oadara cenzecr (Il. ii. 
717.) as supplying part of Philoctetes’ troops at the sizge of Troy.* 
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Athenians could use, to prevail upon the confede- 
rates to repair with them into Bocotia and cover.the 
frontiers of Attica, as they themselves had sent a 
fleet to Artemisium to serve the common cause, no 
one listencd to their request. All eyes were turned 
upon Peloponnesus, and all were determined to col- 
lect their forces within the Isthmus, and to build a 
wall across it from sea to sea. ‘The Athenians were 
greatly incensed to see themselves thus betrayed, 
and at the same time dejected and discouraged by‘ so 
general a defection. ‘They alone could not think of 
giving battle to so prodigious an army. To quit the 
city, and embark on board their ships, was the only 
expedient remaining; and to this the generalit 
were very unwilling to hearken, as they could net- 
ther have any great anticipation of victory, nor idea 
of safety, when they had left the temples of their 
gods and the monuments of their ancestors. 

"J hemistocles, perceiving that he could not by the 
force of human reason prevail with the multitude*, 
set his machinery ® to work, as a poet would do in 
a tragedy, and had recourse to prodigies and ora- 
cles. ‘The prodigy, of which he availed himself 
was, the disappearing of the dragon of Minerva”, 
which at that time quitted the holy place; and the 
priests finding the daily offerings set before it un- 
touched announced to the people, on the suggestion 


35 He prevailed so effectually at last, that the Athenians stoned 
Cyrsilus, an orator who vehemently opposed him with all the 
common topics, of love to the place of one’s birth, and the affec- 
tion due to wives and helpless infants. The women too, in order to 
show how far they were from desiring that the cause of Greece 
should suffer upon their account, stoned his wife. (Demosth. segs 
Zrs9.) 

36 To this kind of machinery Horace alludes : 


Nec Deus intersit, nist dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. (A. P. 191.)* 


37 This dragon, according to Herod. viii. 41., was the guardian 
of the citadel, where it was supported by monthly offerings of cakes 
Of honey. The same historian also, with more probability, ascribes 
the report nientioned below to the priestess of: Minerva.*. 
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maintain them at the public expense, for which pur- 
pose they allowed each of them two oboli a day: 
they permitted the children likewise to gather fruit 
wherever they pleased, and provided for their edu- 
cation by paying their tutors’. This order was 
procured by Nicagoras. 

As the treasury of Athens was then empty, Aris- 
totle informs us that the court of Areopagus distri- 
buted to every man, who took part in the expedi- 
tion, eight drachmas; which was the principal 
aneans of manning the ficet. But this also is as- 
«cribed to a stratagem of ‘Themistocles by Clidemus, 
who tells us that, when the Athenians went down to 
the harbour of Pirseus, the A*gis was lost from the 
statue of Minerva; and ‘Themistocles, as he ran- 
sacked every thing under pretence of searching for 
it, found Jarge sums of money hidden among the 
baggage, which he applied to the publi¢ use, pro- 
viding out of it all necessaries for the fleet *. 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a 
very: affecting scene. What pity, what admiration 
of the firmness of those men, who sending their 
parents and families to a distant place, unmoved 

with their cries and tears and embraces, had the 
fortitude to leave the city and embark for Salamis! 
What greatly heightened the distress, was the num- 
ber of citizens whom, on account of their extreme 
‘old age*, they were forced to leave behind. And 
Some emotions of tenderness were due even to the 
tame domestic animals, which running to the shore, 
with lamentable howlings expressed their affection 
and regret for the persons by whom they had been 
fed. One of these, a dog belonging to Xanthippus 


4" This, at a period of so much trouble, proves the value which 
the Greeks set upon education.* 

42, As Herodotus however, amidst all his details, does not men- 
tion this circumstance, and Clidemus is an historian little known, 
the first is perhaps the more accurate account.* 

43 Many citizens also, trom their religious attachment to Athens, 
chose to remain behind.* In this description, w we find strong traces 
of Plutarch’s humanity and good-nature, 
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the father of Pericles, unwilling to be left behind, is 
said to have leaped into the sea, and to have swam 
by the side of the-ship till it reached Salamis, where 
quite spent with toil it immediately died. And 
they show to this.day a place called ‘ Cynos-sema,’ 
where they tell us it was buricd. 

To these illustrious actions of Themistocles may 
be added the following. Perceiving that Aristides 
(who had been banished, through his machinations, 
before the war) was much regretted by the people, 
who were apprehensive that out of revenge he 
might join the Persians, and do great prejudice to 
the cause of Greece; he caused a decree to be 
made, that all who had been banished only for a 
fixed time should have leave to return, and by their 
counsel and valour assist their fellow-citizens in the 
preservation of their country. . 

Eurybiades, on account of the dignity of Sparta, 
had the command of the fleet; but, as he was ap- 
prehensive of the danger“, he proposed to set sail 
for the Isthmus, and fix his station near the Pelo- 
ponnesian army. ‘Themistocles, however, opposed 
it; and the account which we have of the confer- 
ence upon that occasion, deserves to be recorded. 
When Eurybiades said *, ‘* Don’t you know, ‘The- 
“¢ mistocles, that in the public games such as rise 
“© up before their turn, are chastised for it ?”? “* Yes,” 
answered Themistocles; ‘ yet those, who are left: 


_ 44 It does not appear, that Eurybiades wanted courage. After 
Xerxes had gained the pass of Thermopylae, it was the general 
opinion of the chief officers of the coucederate fleet (with the ex- 
ception of those of Athens) assembled in council, that their only 
resource was to build a strong wall across the Isthmus, and to defend 
Petopannesus against the Persians. The Lacedemonians likewise 
{as we learn below) who were impartial judges of men and things, 
gave the palm of valour to Eurybiades, and that of prudence to 
Themistocies ; and twice appointed the former, though not of the 
blood-royl, to the command of their fleet. 

_ 45 This conversation, according to Herodotus (viii. 59.), passed 
between Adiamanthus general of the Corinthians and Themistocles ; 
but Plutarch relates it with more probability of Eurybiades, who 
was conimander-in-chief. — . 
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“ behind, never gain the crown.”” Eurybiades upon 
this lifting up his staff, as if he intended to strike 
him, Themistocles said, ‘* Strike, but hear me.’’. 
The Lacedaemonian, admiring his command of 
temper, bade him speak what he had to say: and 
Lhemistocles was leading him back to the subject, 
when one of the officers thus interrupted him; “ It 
<< ill becomes you, who have no city, to advise us 
<< to quit our habitations, and abandon our country.” 
Upon which Themistocles retorted ; “‘ Wretch that, 
<< thou art, we have indeed left our walls and houses, 
<< not choosing for the sake of those inanimate 
“< things to become slaves; yet we have still thé 
<< most respectable city of Greece in these two 
<< hundred ships, which are here ready to defend 
=< you, if you will give them Icave. But, if you 
<<* betray us a second time, Greece shall soon find 
=* the Athenians possessed of as free a city”, and 
=“ as valuable a country as that which they have 
“¢ quitted.”” These words struck Kurybiades with 
the apprehension, that the Athenians might fall off 
from him. We are told also that, as a certain Ere- 
trian was attempting to speak, Themistocles ex- 
claimed, “* What! have you too something to say 
“ about war, who are like the fish that has a sword, 
“ but no heart’ ?”” | 
While Themistocles was thus maintaining his 
argument upon deck, an owl .(as some tell us) was 
Seen flying to the right of the fleet“, which came 


46 The address of Themistocles is much to be admired. If Eu- 
biades' was really induced by his fears to return to the Isthmus, 
the Athenian took a right method to remove those fears by sug- 
Sesting greater: for what else could he intimate, except that when 
riven from their own city, in their distress and despair, the Athe- 
nians might seize the state of Sparta? For a different account of 
this speech, however, see Herodot. viii. 62. 
47 Gr. Tivss, This observation, whatever be the fish alluded to, 
is probably founded on a mistake. Comparative anatomy, and in- 
deed anatomy of all kinds, was little understood by the ancients.* 
48. The owl] was sacred to Minerva, the protectress of Athens, 
and is found upon almost all the Attic medals extant. a 
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diately gave orders to his officers, with two hundred 
ships, to surround all the passages and enclose the 
islands, that none of the Greeks might escape, and 
then to follow with the rest of the ships at their 
leisure, Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was the 
first who perccived this motion of the enemy ; and 
though he was not in friendship with ‘Themistocles, 
but (as it has been related) had been banished by 
his means, he went to him, and told him they were 
surrounded by the enemy *. Themistocles knowing 
his probity, and charmed with his coming to give 
this information, acquainted him with the affair of 
Sicinus, and entreated him to lend his assistance to 
keep the Greeks in their station; and, as they had 
a confidence in his honour, to persuade them to 
come to an engagement in the straits. Aristides 
approved Themistocles’ proceedings, and going to 
the other admirals and captains, encouraged them 
to engage. While they scarcely gave credit to his 
report, 2 Tenian™” galley commanded by Paneetius 
came over from the enemy to bring the same ac- 
count; so that indignation, added to necessity, ex- 
cited the Greeks to the combat”. 


5' Aristides was not then in the confederate fleet, but in the 
island of Egina; whither he had retired upon his banishment {rom 
Athens, and whence he sailed by night with great hazard through 
the Persian fleet, to carry this intelligence. (Herod. viii. 79.) 

- 32 Tenos was a small island in the A:gean sea, in the group 
named the Cyclades. In grateful memory of this event, the name 
of the Tenians was engraved on the tripod consecrated at Delphi, 
mong those of the other vanqnishers of Xerxes. See Herodot. 
wii, 82., who had been indefatigable in his historic researches.* 

33 The differept conduct of the Spartans and the Athenians upon 

this accasion seems to show, how much superior the accommodating 
Aaws at Solon were to the austere discipline of Lycurgus. While 
e institutions of the latter indeed remained in force, the Lacede- 

MM onians were the greatest of all people. But their continuance 
Wis impossible. The severity of Lycurgus’ legislation naturally 
tended to destroy it. Nor was this all. From the extreme of ab- 
Stemious hardship the next step was, not to 4 moderate enjoyment 
©F life, but to all the licentiousness of the most effeminate luxury. 
he laws of Lycurgus made men of the women; when they were 

oken, they made women of the men. 
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As soon as it was day, Xerxes sat down onan 
eminence to view the fleet and it’s order of battle. 
He placed himself, as Phanodemus writes, above 
the temple of Hercules, where the. isle of Salamis 
is separated from Attica by a narrow frith; but 
according to Acestodorus on the confines of Me. 
gara, upon a spot called Kerata, or ‘ the horns’ 
He was seated upon a throne of gold ™, and had 
many secretaries about him, whose_business it was 
to write down the particulars of the action. | 

In the mean time, as Themistocles was saerificing 
on the deck of the admiral-galley, three captives 
were brought to him of uncommon beauty, elegantly 
attired and set off with golden ornaments. They 
were said to be the sons of Autarctus and Sandace, 
sister to Xerxes. Euphrantides the soothsayer cast- 
ing his eye upon them, and at the same time observ- 
ing that a bright flame blazed out from the victims*, 
while a sneezing was heard to the right, took The- 
mistocles by the hand, and ordered that the three , 
youths should be consecrated and sacrificed to Bac- 
chus Omestes”; for thus the Greeks might be 
assured, not only of safety, but of victory. 


54 This throne or seat, whether of gold or silver or both, was 
taken and carried to Athens, where it was consecrated in the temple 
of Minerva, with the golden sabre of Mardonius, which was taken 
afterward in the battle of Plate. Demosthenes calls it cide. 
epyupexede, * a chair with silver feet.? See Olynth. iii., and Harpo- 
cration voc. a pry uper ss. _ . 

. §5 A bright flame was always considered as a fortunate omen, 
whether it were a real one issuing from an altar, or a seeming one 
(what we call. ¢ shell-fire’) from the head of a living person. Virgil, 
/En. ii. 682., mentions one of the latter sort, which appeared about 
the head of liilus; and Florus another, that was seen upon the head 
of Servius Tullius.. A sneezing to the right likewise was deemed 
x lucky omen, both by the Greeks and Latins. (L.) (See Aristot, 
de Anim.i. 11.) Homer, in Odyss. xvil. 545., introduces it a8 @ 
fortunate omen, without any reference to right or left ; | 


—smenleeps KATY ETSETTY, 


To advert to modern superstition, Strada in his Prolus. Aead. iii, 
4. has a learned dissertation entitled ‘ Pictor Suburranus, sive sp 
Cage Cur sternuentes salutenturo* 


5° In the same manner Chios, Tenedos, and Lesbos offered hur | 


9 
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Themistocles was astonished at the strangeness 
and cruelty of the order; but the multitude, who 
in great and pressing difficulties trust rather to ab- 
surd than rational methods, invoked the god with 
one voice ; and leading the captives to the altar, i in- 
sisted upon their being offered, as the soothsayer had 
directed. This particular we have from Phanias the 
Lesbian, a man not unversed in Ietters and philo- 
sophy. 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poct 
/Eschylus speaks of it, in his tragedy entiticd Perse”, 
as a matter of which he was weil assurcd : 


A thousand ships (for weil their sum I know) 
At Persia’s bidding arm’d their haughty prow : 
Two bundred more and scven the seas o’erspread. 


‘The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty 
galleys ;- each carried eighteen men that fought upon 
deck, four of whom were archers, and the rest heavy- 
ar med. 

If ‘Themistocles was happy in choosing a place 
for action, he was not less so in taking advantage 
of a proper time for it ; for he would not engage the 
enemy, till that hour of the day when a brisk wind 
“usually rises from the sea, which occasions a high 
surf in the channel. ‘Chis was no inconvenience to 
‘the Grecian vessels, which were jow-built and well- 
compacted; but.a very considerable one to the 
Persian ships, which had high sterns and lofty decks, 
and were heavy and unwieldy: for it caused then 

_to veer in such a manner, that their sides were ex- 
osed to the Greeks, who attacked them furiously. 

Juring the whole dispute, great attention was given 


- man sacrifices to Bacchus, surnamed Omodius. But this is the sole 
instance on record among the Atnenians; (L.) and even this is 
. not recorded by Ilerodotus. Pausan. ix. 8 has a story, relative to 
- _@ temporary ofering of human sacrifices in Beotia. In another 
respect, however, Bacchus is entitled to this epithet : as it was 
usual at Aleva in Arcadia to whip women with rods at his altar.* 
39 V. 341. See not. 50.)* 
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degrees, till it fell upon the galleys. Other phan- 

s also and apparitions of armed men the Grecks 
saw, in Imagination at least, stretching out their 
hands from Aégina in the van of their fleet. These 
they conjectured to be the ‘acide *', to whom be- 
fore the battle they had addressed their prayers fer 
succour. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athemian 
named Lycomedes, captain of a vessel, who cut 
down the ensigns” from the enemy’s vessel, and 
consecrated them to * the Laurelled Apollo.” As the 
Persians could advance in the straits but few at a 
time, and often threw each other into confusion, 
the Greeks equalling them in the line fought them 
till the evening, when they broke them entirely and 
gained that signal and complete victory, which was 
never exceeded in glory (as Simonides says) by any 
other naval achievement either of the Greeks or of 
the barbarians. This success was owing to the va- 
lour, indeed, of all the confederates, but chiefly to 
the sagacity and conduct of Themistocles ™. 

After the battle Xerxes, full of indignation at his 
disappointment, attempted to join Salamis to the 
continent by a mole so well secured, that his land- 
forces might pass over it into the island, and that he 


Wy the crowd that made this noise, and to ascend 
t 


He affirmed, that he heard: the hymn called Tiicchus, and recited 
in honour of Bacchus during the procession from Ceraniicus to 
Eleusis.* 

6* A vessel had been sent to Aigina, to implore the assistagce 
of AZacus and his descendents. (Herod. viii. 64.) Afacus was the 
8on of Jupiter, and had been king of gina. He was so remark- 
able for his justice, that his prayers are said to have procured con- 
siderable advantages to the Greeks, particularly in a great drought, 
with which Greece had been afflicted (Pausan. ii. 29.) ; and, after 
this death, it was believed that he was appointed one of the three 
judges in the infernal regions. 

'.. ©? These were the figures, &c. usually attached to the prows of 
~wessels, for the sake both of ornament and of distinction.* 

63 In this battle, which was one of the most memorable in an- 
wient history, the Grecians lost forty ships and the Persians twe 
thindred, beside a great many more that were taken. 
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might shut up the pass entirely against the Greeks". 
At the same time Themistocles, in order to sound 
Aristides, pretended it was his own opinion that they 
should sail to the Hellespont, and break down the 
bridge of ships; “ For so,’’ said he, ‘we may take 
« Asia without stirring out of Europe.” Aristides” 
not in the least relishing his proposal, replied ; “ Till 
<< now, we have had to do with an enemy immersed 
‘in luxury: butifwe shut him up in Greece, and 
‘¢ drive him to necessity, he who is master of such 
‘¢ prodigious forces will no longer sit under a golden 
‘¢ canopy, and be a quict spectator of the proceed. 
“ings of the war; but awakened by danger, at- 
“ tempting every thing and present every where, 
“© will correct his past errors, and follow counsels 
** better calculated for success. Instead therefore 
© of breaking down that bridge, we should if possible 
“¢ provide another, that he may retire the sooner 
‘¢ out of Europe.” “ If that be the case,’ said 
Themistocles, “* we must all consider and contrive, 
‘< how to urge him to the most speedy retreat, out 
“ of Greece.” . 

This being determined, he sent one of the king's 
eunuchs whom he found among the prisoners™, At- 


6+ But, according to [erod. (viii. 97.) Xerxes meant only to de- 
lude the Grecks into a nection, that he intended to try the fortune 
of another sea-fight, lest they ‘ should sail to the Hellespont, and 
break down his bridge of ships.’ This was constructed, during that 
prince’s residence at Sardis, by Pheenician and Egyptian workmen, 


who fastened the vessels together with cables of hemp and bark. 
The width of the strait was about a mile. _A violent tempest de- 


‘stroyed the effect of their labours, before they were fully completed 
The rage of Xerxes, and his ordering the sea to be scourged for its 
‘misconduct, are well-known tales. .A second effort was more sit: 
ecssful. See Herodot. vii. 33—-36.* | . 

6s According to the more probable account of Herodotus (vill 
108.) it was not Aristides, but Eurybiades the commander-in-chief, 
who made this reply to Themistocles. 

66 Herodotus (xi. 110.) says ‘ Sicinnus,’ who had been prev 
ously employed of a similar errand: and Dacier and Larcher, the 
commentators of Plutarch and of that historian, stoutly contend. lot 


the stiperior probability of the narratives of their respective a ff, 


thors.* 
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naces by name, to acquaint him, “ That the Greeks, 
“<< since their naval victory, were determined to sail 
“to the Hellespont and destroy the bridge; but 
<* that Themistocles, in care for the king’s safety, 
<< advised him to hasten toward his own seas, and 
<¢ pass over into Asia, while his friend endeavoured 
“¢ to find out pretences of dciay, in order to prevent 
“‘ the confederates from pursuing him.’”? Xerxes, 
terrified at the news, retired with the greatest pre- 
cipitation”. Of the prudence of this management 
on the part of Themistocles and Aristides, Mardo- 
nius afforded a proof, when with a small part of the 
king’s forces he put the Greeks in imminent danger 
of losing all, at the battle of Plates. 

Herodotus” intorms us that, among the cities, 
fEgina bore away the palm; but, among the com- 
manders, ‘Themistocles in spite of envy was univers- 
ally allowed to have distinguished himself the most. 
For when they came to the Isthmus, and every officer 
took a billet from the altar”, to inscribe upon it the 
names of those who had done the best service, every 
one put himself in the first place, and ‘Themistocles 
in the second. The Lacedzmonians, having con- 
ducted him to Sparta, adjudged to Kurybiades the 
prize of valour, and to ‘Themistocles that of wisdom, 

onouring each with a crown of' olive. They pre- 
sented the latter likewise with the handsomest chariot. 


67 Xerxes, having left Mardonius in Greece with an army of three 
hundred thousand men, retired with the rest toward Thrace, in 
erder to cross the Hellespont. As no provisions had been prepared 
before-hand, his army underwent great hardships, during the whole 
time of his march, which lasted forty-five days. The king, finding 
they were not in a condition to pursue their route so expeditiously 
as he desired, advanced with a smali retinue; but, when be arrjved 
at the Hellespont, he found his bridge of-boats broken down by the 
violence of the storms, and was reduced to the necessity of crossing 
over ina fishing-boat. l’rom the Hellespont he gontinued his Aight 
to Sardis. 
. 68 viii, 193, 

© Of Neptune. This solemnity was designed to make them give 
their judgement impartially, as in the presence of the gods, Ege 
rédot, ib. : ' 

VOL. I. ZL 
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€© go much honoured for his own sake, but for that 
*° of his country :” “ True,’ replied he ; ‘* for nei- 
“ ther should I have been greatly distinguished, if 
“ I had been of Seriphus, nor you, if you had been 
“© of Athens.” | 

Another officer, who thought lie had done the 
state some service, setting himself up against The- 
mistocles and venturing to compare their exploits, 
he answered him with this fable: “¢ There once hap- 
“< pened a dispute between the I*cast-day, and the 
‘* Day after the feast. Said the Day after the feast, 
“ Tam full of bustle and trouble; whereas,, with 
you, folks enjoy at their ease every thing ready 
‘¢ provided. You say right, replied the lFecast-day, 
but if I had not been before you, you would not 
“© have been at all. So, had it not been for me then, 
“¢ where would you have been now ” :”’ 

His son being master of his mother, and by her 
means of himself, he observed laughing, ‘ This 
“¢ child is greater than any man in Greece; for the 
‘“ Athenians conmmand the Greeks, I command the 
‘© Athenians, his mother commands me, and he 
** commands his mother.” 

_ As he loved to be particular in every thing, when 
he happened to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to 
add, ‘* that it had a good neighbour.” 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred 
the worthy man to the wealthy onc, and assigned as 
his reason; “ He had rather she should have a man 
“ without money, than money without a man.” 
Such was the pointed manner, in which he often ex- 
pressed himself”. 


ca 


- sented as one entire rock, to which the Romans commonly trans- 
ported their exiles.* 
i2 There isthe genuine Attic salt in most of these retorts and . 
observations of Themistocles. His wit seems to have been equal 
to his military and political ability. | 
73 Cicero (De Fm. ii. 32.) has preserved another of his sayings, 
which deserves mentioning. When Simonides gffered to teach 
Themistocles the art of memory, he answered, * Ah! rather teach, 
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_ After these achievements, his next enterprise was 

to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens. Accord- 
_ ing to Theopompus, he bribed the Lacedamonian 
_Ephori, that they might not oppose it; but most 
historians agree, that he over-reached them. He 
was despatched, it seems, on pretence of an embassy, 
to Sparta. The Spartans complained, that the Athe- 
nians were fortifying their city ; andthe governor of 
/Egina, who was come for that purpose, supported 
the accusation. But Themistocles absolutely de- 
nied it, and challenged them to send proper persons 
to Athens to inspect the walls; thus at once gain- 
ing time for finishing them, and contriving to have 
hostages at Athens for his return. ‘The event an- 
swered his expectation. I*or the Lacedemonians, 
when assured how the fact stood, dissembled their 
resentment, and suffered him to depart with im- 
punity ”. 

After this, he built and fortified the Pirseus, hav- 
ing observed the couveniency of that harbour; by 
which means he gave the city every maritime accom- 
modation. In this respect, his politics were very 
different from those of the ancient kings of Athens, 
They, we are told, used their endeavours to draw 
the attention of their subjects from the business of 
navigation, that they might turn it entirely to the 
culture of the ground; and to this purpose they 
published the fable recording the contention of M1- 
nerva and Neptune for the patronage of Attica, when 
the former, by producing an olive-tree before the 
judges, gained her cause. Themistocles did not 
bring the Virus into the city, as Aristophanes ” the 


me the art of forgetting: for [ otten remender what I would not, 
"and cannot forget what E would.’ 

“4 This story is tilly dotuled by ‘Phueyd. 1.90. The pretext (he 
states) upon whieh the Lacedamonians resisted the fortifving of 
Athens, was that the eity, in the event of another Persian invasion, 
michtbe converted mto a fortress by the enemy.* 

*S Tore ti. 3. where, under the mosk of praise, he cevertly in- 
sinuates that Themistocles introduced into tue city the heentious- 
wess of anauritimne place.* 
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comic poet would have it: but he joined the city by 
a line of communication to the Pirzus, and the land 
to the sea. This measure strengthened the people 
against the nobility, and made them bolder and 
more untractable, as power came with wealth into 
the hands of masters of ships, mariners, and pilots. 
Hence it was, that the Oratory in Pnyx, which had 
been built to front the sea, was afterward turned by 
the Thirty Tyrants toward the land’; for they be- 
lieved a maritime power inclinable to a democracy, 
whereas persons employed in agriculture would be 
less uneasy under an oligarchy. 

Themistocles had something still more important ° 
in view for strengthening the Athenians by sea. 
After the retreat of Xerxes, when the Grecian flect 
was gone into the harbour of Pagassx to winter, he 
acquainted the citizens in full assembly, ‘* That he 
“ had hit upon a design which might greatly contri- 
“ bute to their advantage, but it was unfit to be 
“ communicated to their whole body.’”? The Athe. 
nians ordered him to communicate it to Aristides 
exclusively; and, if he approved of it, to carry it 
into execution. Themistocles then informed him, 
‘© That he had a project for burning the confederate 
*¢ fleet at Pagase.’’ Upon which, Aristides went 
and declared to the people, “ That the enterprise 
“‘ which Themistocles proposed was indeed most 
“‘ advantageous, but at the same time most unjust.” 
The Athenians, therefore, commanded him to lay 
aside all thoughts of it ”*. 


76 It’s use was finally discontinued, as the site was found under | 
every aspect to be too democratical. See the Life of Camillus, 
in this vol., and the Life of Caius Gracchus, Vol. V.* 

The thirty tyrants were established at Athens by Lysander, 
B. C. 404. 

77 How glorious this testimony of public regard to Aristides, from 
a people then so free, and so virtuous! And how much more glo- 
rious to that people itself! The same principle does not appear to 
have been adopted in the seizure of the Danish fleet (1807). - 

78 Ye is hardly possible for the military and political genius of 
Themistocles to save him from contempt and detestation, when we 
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About this time the Lacedemonians made a 
motion in the assembly of the Amphictyons, to ex- 
clude from that council all those states, which had’ 
not joined_in the confederacy against the king of 
Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive that if 
the Thessalians, the Argives, and the Thebans were 
expelled from the council, the Lacedeemonians would 
have a large majority of voices, and might eonse- 
quently procure what decrees they pleased. He 
therefore patronised those states, and induced the 
deputies ’® to lay aside their design, by representing 
that thirty-one cities only had their share of the bur- 
then of that war, and that of these the greatest part 
were but of small consideration; that consequently 
it would be both unreasonable and dangerous to ex- 
clude the rest of Greece from the league, and leave 
the council to be controlled by two or three large 
eities. Hence he became very obnoxious to the 
Lacedemonians, who for this reason set up Cimon* 
against him as a rival in all affairs of state, and used 
their whole interest for his advancement. 

He disobliged the allies, also, by sailing round the 
islands, and extorting money from them; as we may 
conclude from the answer, which (Herodotus informs 
us) the Andrians ® returned to a demand of that 
sort. He told them that “ he brought two gods 
arrive at this part of his conduct. A serious proposal to burn 
the confederate flect! that fleet, whese united ectforts had saved 
Greece from destruction, and which had fought under his auspices 
with such irresistible valour! that sacred fleet, the miutest parts 
of which sheuld have been religiously preserved, or if consumed, 
consumed only on the altars and in the service of the suds! How 
diabolical is that policy, which in it’s way to power tramples upon 
humanity, justice, and gratitude! 

79 Called * Pylagoree’ in the original, from their meeting at Ther- 
mopyla, the straits so denominated on account of their proximity to 
some warm baths (3¢p05), and their resembling in narrowness & 
gate (<a. ).* : 

* In the Life of Cimon we are told, this opposition v-as concerted — 
by Aristides.* 

so Andros was one of the Cyclades, between Eubcea and Naxus_— 


Herodotus gives the demand, and the reply, more at lengtligams 
yu. 111.* | 
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* along with him, Persuasion and Force.” ‘They 
replied, that “ they likewise had two powerful gods 
“* on their side, Poverty and Despair, who forbade 
“* them to satisfy him.” ‘Tinocreon, the Rhodian poet, 
writes with great bitterness against ‘Themistocles ; 
and charges him with having betrayed him, though 
his friend and host, for money, while for the like 
paltry consideration he procured the return of other 
exiles. So in these verses : 


Pausanias you may praise, and you Xantippus, 
And you Leutycnidas: But sure the hero, 
Who bears the Athenian palm, is Aristides. 
What is the traitor, false ‘Themistocles? 
The very light is grudged him by Latona, 
Who for vile pelf betray’d Timocreon, 
His friend and host ; nor gave him to behold 

’ His dear Jilysus®*. For talents three 
He sail’d, and left him on a foreign coast. 
What fatal end awaits the man that kills, 
That banishes, that sets the villain up, 
To fill his glittering stores ; while ostentation 
Ridiculously boasts the generous hand, 
And at the Isthmus spreads a public board 
For crowds that eat, and curse him at the banquet? 


But Timocreon gave a still looser reign to his abuse 
of Themistocles, after the condemnation and banish- 
ment of that illustrious man, in a poem which begins 
thus : 


Muse, crown'd with glory, bear tliis faithful strain, 
Far as the Grecian name extends. 


Timocreon is said to have been banished by Themis- 
tocles, for favouring the Persians. When therefore 
Themistocles was accused of the same traitorous 
inclinations, he wrote against him as follows : 


Timocreon’s honour to the Medes is sold, 
But yet not his alone: Another fox 
Finds the same fields to prey in. 


#} A city of Rhodes, so called from its celebrated painting (by 
Protogenes) of the hunter Jiilysus and his dog.* 
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able advantage to the enemies of Themistocles. The 
person, who accused him of treason, was Leobotes the 
son of Alcinzon of Agraule, and the Spartans joined 
in the impeachment. Pausanias at first concealed 
his plot from Themistocles, though he was his 
friend ; but when he saw him an exile, and full of 
indignation against the Athenians, he ventured to 
€ommunicate to him his designs, showing him the 
king of Persia’s letters, and exciting him to venge- 
ance against the Greeks as an unjust and ungrate- 
ful people. Themistocles rejected indeed his solici- 
tations, and refused to have the least share in his 
projects; but he gave no information of what had 
passed between them, nor suffered the secret to 
transpire : whether he thought that he would desist 
of himself, or that he would be detected some other 
way, as he had embarked in an absurd and ex- 
travagant enterprise without any rational hopes of 
SUCCESS. 

When Pausanias however was put to death, there 
were found letters and other writings relative to the 
business, which excited no small suspicion against 
Themistocles. The Lacedamonians raised a clamour 
against him; and those of his fellow-citizens, who 
envied him, insisted on the charge. He was not able 
to defend himself in person, but he answered by 
letter the principal parts of the accusation. For, to 
obviate the calumnies of his enemies, he observed 
to the Athenians; ‘‘ That he who was born to com- 
‘© mand, and incapable of servitude, could never 
<¢ sell himself, and Greece along with himself, to 
<¢ enemies and barbarians.”’ But the people listened 
to his accusers, and sent persons with orders to bring 


plain customs of his country, which he had formerly idolised. The 
{iphori waited some time for clear proof of his treacherous designs ; 
and, when they had obtained it, determined to imprison him. But 
he fled into the temple of Minerva Chalcicecos ; upon which they 
walled up all the gates, his own mother silently laying the first stone. 
When they had almost starved him to death, they laid hands on 
him, and by the time they had dragged him out of the temple, he 
expired. (Thucyd. ib, 134., and Diod. Sic. xi. 45.) 
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him to his defence before the states of Greece. Of 
this he received timely notice, and passed over to 
the isle of Corcyra; the inhabitants of which had 
great obligations to him: for a difference between 
them and the people of Corinth had been referred to 
his arbitration, and he had decided it by awarding 
the Corinthians *’ to pay down twenty talents, and 
the isle of Leucas to remain in common between the 
two parties, as a-colony from both. Thence he fled 
to Ejirus, and tnding himself still ‘pursued by 
the Atheniaus and i Lacedsemonians, had recourse 
to a very hazardous and uncertain measure, by 1m- 
ploring {he protection of Admetus, king of the Mo- 
lossians. Admettis had made a request to the Athe- 
_ nians, wiich being rejected with scorn by Themis- 
tocles in the time of his prosperity and political in- 
fine, ec, that prmee entertained a deep resentment 
against him, and made no secrct of his intention of 
revenging himself, if ever the Athenian should fall 
into his power. While he was thus flying however 
from place to place, he was more afraid of the recent 
envy of his countrymen, than of the consequences 
of an old quarrel with the king; and he therefore 
went and put himself into his hands, appearing before 
him as a surphant in a particular and extraordinary 
manner. He tcok the king’s son, who was yet a 
child. in his arms, and kneeled down before the 
household-gods *. ‘This manner of offering a petition 


$3 The scholiast upon Thucvdides mforms us, that Themistocles 
served the people of Corcyra in an affair of still greater importance. 
The states of Greece were inclined to make war upon that island, 
for net having joined in the league against Xerxes; but Themistocles 
represented that, if they were in that manner to punish all the eities 
which had not acceded to the league, their proceedings would bring 
heavier calamities upon Greece, than it had suffered from the bar- 
barians. (U.) Fear however had morc influence over the Corcyrecans, 
than gratitude; for, under the apprehension of giving offence to the 
states of Athens and Sparta, they refused their benefactor an asy- 
lum, and sent him to Epirus. Thucydides (i. 30.) represents 
Leucas as exclusively a Corinthian colony.* 

+ It was nothing particular for a suppliant to do homage to the 
household-gods of the person, to whom he had a request. ( Ulysses, 
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the Molossians consider as the most effectual, and 
the only one that can scarcely be rejected. Some 
say the queen, whose name was Phthia, suggested 
this mode of supplication to Themistocles. Others, 
that Admetus himself taught him to act the part, in 
order that he might have a sacred obligation to allege 
in this solemn adjuration, against surrendering him 
to those who might come to demand him. 

Thither Epicrates, the Acarnanian, found means 
to convey the wife and children of ‘Themistocles out 
of Athens; for which Cimon afterward condemned 
chim, and put him to death. This account is given 
by Stesimbrotus ; yet strangely forgetting what he 
had asserted, or making Themistocles forget it, he 
tells us he sailed thence to Sicily, and demanded king 
Hiero’s daughter in marriage, promising to bring 
the Greeks under his subjection; and that, on 
Hiero’s refusal, he passed over into Asia. But this 
is not probable. For Theophrastus, in his ‘Treatise 
upon Monarcliy, relates that when Hiero sent his 
race-horses to the Olympic games, and erected a 
superb pavilion there, Themistocles harangued the 
Greeks to persuade them to pull it down, and not to 
suffer the tyrant’s horses to contend for the prize. 
Thucydides writes, that he went by land to the 
‘Egean sea, and embarked at Pydna; tbat none in 
the ship knew him, till he was driven by a storm to 
Naxos, which was at that time besieged by the Athe- 
nians; that through fear of being seized, he then 
informed the master of the ship and the pilot, who 
he was; and that partly by entreaties, and partly by 
threatening to declare to the Athenians, however 
falsely, that they knéw him from the first, and had 


on his arrival at the court of Alcinois (Od. vii. 153.) sits down 
upon the ashes of his hearth: 
xed!’ ap ier? ex” So KxpY $Y KOMLMTs. 
See also Thucyd. i. 136.*] But to do it with the king’s son in 
is arms, was an extraordinury circumstance, 
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been bribed to receive him into their vessel, he 
obliged them to weigh anchor and sail for Asija’*’. 

The greatest part of his treasures was privately 
sent after him to Asia by his friends. What was dis- 
covered and seized for the public use, ‘Theopompus 
states, amounted to a hundred talents; Theophrastus 
says, fourscore: though he did not possess three 
talents, before his employments in the govern- 
ment **. 

When he landed at Cuma, he understood that 2 
number of people, particularly Ergoteles and Py- 
thodorus, were watching to.take him. He was in- 
deed a rich booty to those, who were determined to 
get money by any means whatever; for the king of 
Persia had offered by proclamation two hundred 
talents for apprehending him*. Ele therefore re- 
tired to Ange, a little town of the Atolians, where 
he was known only to Nicogenes his host, a man 
of great wealth and powerful connexions at the Per- 
sian court. In his house he lay concealed afew days; 
and one evening after supper, when the sacrifice was 
offered, Olbius tutor to Nicogenes’ children cried 
out, as in a rapture of inspiration, 


Voice, art, O Night, and victory are thine *, 


After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dream- 
ed he saw adragon coiled round his body, and creep- 


8§ In the detail of this subject Thucydides is much more parti- 
cular.* 

85 This is totally inconsistent with that spiendour, in which (accord- 
ing to Plutarch’s own account) he lived, before he had any public 
appointments. 

87 The resentment cf Xerxes is not at all to be wondered at, since 
Themistocles had not only beater him in the battle of Salamis, but 
what was still more disgraceful, had made him a dupe to his devices. 
In the loss of victory, he had some consolation, as he was not hiu- 
sclf the immediate conse of it; but, for his ridiculous return to 
Asia, his anger could fall only upon himself or upon Themistocles. 

ie. ¢ Listen to the suggestions of thy pillow, and thou shalt 
succecd.’* 
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ing up to his neck; which, as soon as it touched his 
face, was changed intoan eagle, and covering him with 
it’s wings took him up, and carried him to a distant 
place; wherea golden sceptre appeared to him, upon 
which he rested securely, and was delivered from all 

° 4 ¢ . 
his fear and trouble ”. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent awav 
by Nicogenes, under the tollowing contrivance : ‘The 
barbarians in general, especially the Persians, are 
jealous of women even to madness: not only of their 
wives, but also of their slaves and concubines: for, 
beside providing that they slrall be seen by none but 
their own family, they keep them like prisoners in 
their houses, and when thcy travel, convey them 
in a carriage close-covered on all sides. In sucha 
carriage as this Themistocles was conveyed; the at- 
tendants being instructed to tell those whom they 
met, if they happened to be questioned, that they 
were carrying a Grecian lady from Lonia to a noble- 
man at court *. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus relate, 
that Xerxes was then dead, and that it was to his 
son” Artaxerxes, that ‘Themistocles addressed him- 
self. But Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides ”, 
and several others affirm, that Xerxes himself was 

89 Synesius, it seems, has pronounced it disgraceful to be incapa- 
ble of interpreting a dream, after attaining one's twentieth year. 
To avoid so harsh a stigma, M. Dacier considers the serpent as a 
symbol of Nicogenes protecting Themistocles, like the dragon of 
Minerva which guarded the Athenian citadel. This, as soon as an 
intimate connexion takes place between the parties, conveys the 
fugitive rapidly to the foot of the Persian throne, &c. &c.* 

$° In the original, exe Suag Boose, and translated by MN. 
Ricard, ‘a un des scivneurs de la Porte du roi ;? as an expianation of 
which he states in a note, that the Persian court (like that of Tur- 
key in our times) was stiled ‘the Porte.’* 

9' Themistocles, therefore, arrived at the Persian court, O}. 
xxix. 1., B.C. 464; for that was the first year of Artaxerxes? 
reign. (L.) (Thucyd. i. 137.) This, the more probable account, 
is adopted by Dodwell (Annal. Thucyd.) and Corsini: the partisans 
of the other, headed by Diod Sic. (xi.56.), bring Themistoctes into 
Persia seven years earlier.* 


. © Of these authors, it may suffice to remark, that Ephorus (of 
Cume in Elis) by his History of Greece ranks next to (crodotus 
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still upon the throne. The opinion of Thucydides 
seems most agrecable to chronology, though that is 
not perfectly settled. Themistocles, now ready for 
thedangercus experiment, applied firstto Artabanus”, 
a miitury officer; and toid him that ‘ He wasa 
<¢ Greek, who desired to have an audience of the 
“ king akout matters of ¢rcat importance, whieh the 
s king himself had much at heart.”? Artabanus an- 
swered, * ‘ihe laws of men are diferent; some es 
“ teem one thing honourable, and some. another: 
“ but it becomes all nien to honour and observe the 
* customs of their own eountry. With you, the 
“ thing most admired is said to be Liberty and 
“ quality. We have many excellent laws; and we 
“ revard it as one of the most indispensable, to ho- 
«“ nour the king, and to adore him as the image of 
“¢ that deity, who preserves andsupports the universe. 
“ If therefore you are willing to conform to out 
“¢ customs, and to prostrate yourself before the king, 
“ you may be permitted to see him and speak to him. 
« But, if you ‘cannot bring yourself to this, you 
‘¢ must acquaint him with your business through 
“ the medium of a third person. It would. be an 
<< infringement of the custom of his country, for the 
‘¢ king to admit any one to an audience, that does 
“ not worship him.” To this Themistocles replied: 
« 3¢v business, Artabanus, is to add to the king's 
« honour and power; I will comply therefore with 
“© your customs, since the god who has exalted the 
‘© Persians will have itso; and by my means the 
‘¢ number of the kmg’s worshippers shall be increas- 
‘ocd. Let this, then. be no hindrance to my con- 
* municating to the king what I have to say.” “ But 
“ who,’ asked Artabanu., ‘* shall we say you are! 
* for, by your discourse, you appear to be no ordt 
‘ nary person.’ ‘Themistocles answered, ‘* No one 


and Thucydides; and that Dinon, the father of Clitarchus, wrote? 
History of Persia in the time of Alexander the Great.* 

93 Son of that Artabanus captain of the guards, who slew Xer Sah 
and persuaded Artaxerxes to cut off his elder brother Darius. 


a 
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“© must know that, previously to the king himsclf.’’ 
So Phanias writes; and Eratosthenes*', in his Trea- 
tise upon Riches, adds that Themistocles was intro- 
duced and recommended to Artabanus by an Lretrian 
woman, who belonged to that officer. 

When he was brought before the king, and after 
his prostration stood silent, the king commanded 
the interpreter to ask him who he was. ‘The inter- 
preter accordingly putting tne question, he replied ; 
< The man, O king, who is now come to address 
“ himself to you, is ‘Chemistocles the Athenian, an 
“ exile persecuted by the Grecks. ‘The Persians 
“ have suffered much by me, but it has been more 
‘¢ than compensated by my preventing your being 
“ pursued ; when after I had delivered Greece, and 
“ saved my own country, I had it in my power to 
“ do you also aservice. My sentiments are suitable 
“ to my present misfortunes ; and I come prepared 
“ either to receive your favour, if you are reconciled 
“ to me, or if you retain any resentment, to disarm 
“ it by my submission.’ Reject not the testimony, 
“ which my enemies have given to the services I 
“ have rendered the Persians; and make usc of the 
“ opportunity, which my misfortunes afford you, 
“ rather to show your generosity, than to satisfy 
* your revenve. If you save me, you save. your 
** suppliant ; if you destroy me, you destroy the 
“ enemy of Greece®.” In hopes of nifluencing 
the king by an argument drawn from religion, 
Themistocles added to this speech an account of 
the vision- which he had seen in Nicogenes’ house, 
and of an oracle of Jupiter of Dadcna, which had 
erdered him ‘ to go to one, who bore the same 
name with the god ;’ from which he concluded he 


94 This writer was invited by Ptolemy Euergetes, from his na- 
tive city Cyrene, to superintend the celebrated Alexandrian library ; 
and on account of his learning was denominated ‘ a second 
Plato.’* os : 

95 How extremely abject and contemptible is this petition, in. 
which the suppliant founds all his arguments upon his vices! . 

12 
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was sent to him, since both were called and were 
in reality ‘ great kings.’ 

The king gave him no answer, though he. ad- 
mired his courage and magnanimity ; but with his 
friends he felicitated himself upon this, as the -most 
fortunate event imaginable. We are told also, that 
he prayed to Arimanius”, that his enemies might 
ever be so infatuated, as to drive from among them 
their ablest men; that he offered sacrifice to the 
gods, and immediately afterward made a large en- 
tertainment ;.and was even so much affected with 
joy that, when he retired to rest, in the midst of 
his sleep he exclaimed thrice, “I have Themistocles 
“ the Athenian.” 

As soon as it was dav, he called together his 
friends, and ordered Themistocles to be brought 
before him. The exile expected no favour, when 
he found that the guards at the first hearing of his 
name treated him with rancour, and loaded him with 
reproaches. Nay, when the king had taken his seat 
and a respectful silence ensued, Roxanes one of his 
oificers, as Themistocles passed him, whispered him 
with a sigh; “* Ah! thou subtile serpent of Greece, 
“ the king’s good genius has brought thee hither.” 
When he had prostrated himself however twice in 
the presence, the king saluted him and spoke to 
him graciously, telling him, “* He owed him twa 
«¢ hundred talents ; for, as he had delivered hin- 
* self up, it was but just that he should receive 
“ the reward offered to any one that should bring 
“ him.” He promised him likewise much more, 
assured him ot his protection, and ordered him to 
declare freely whatever he had to propose concern. 
ing Greece. ‘Themistocles replied, ‘* ‘Chat a man’s 
** discourse was like a piece of tapestry”, which 

°° The god of darkness, the supposed author of plagues and 
calamities, ¥ was called Abriman or Arimanius. (L.) ‘The opposite 
deity or good (fur the Persians, i in their theological system, admitted 
two condlictins principier) was named Ornausd, or Oromasdes.* 


97 In this, he artfully couformed to the figurative manner of speak: 
ing in use among eastern nations. Sce T hucyd, i. 138. 
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‘¢ when spread open displays it’s figures, but wher 
*¢ folded up, conceals and obscures them ; he there- 
** fore begged time.”” The king, delighted with the 
comparison, bade him take what time he pleased ; 
and he desired a year: in which space he learned 
the Persian language, so as to be able to converse 
with the king without an interpreter. 

Those, who did not belong to the court, believed 
that he entertained their prince on the subject of 
the Grecian affairs; but as there were then many 
changes in the ministry, he incurred the envy of the 
nobility, who suspected that he had presumed to 
speak too freely of them to the king. ‘The honotirs, 
that were paid him, were far superior to those, 
which other strangers had experienced: the king 
took him a-hunting, conversed familiarly with him in 
his palace, and introduced him to the queen-mother, 
who honoured him with her confidence. He, like- 
wise, gave orders for his being instructed in the 
learning of the Magi. 

Demaratus the Lacedwemonian, who was then at 
court, being ordered to ask a favour, desired that 
he might be carried through Sardis in royal state™ 
with a diadem upon his head. But Mithropaustes, 
the king’s cousin-german, took him by the hand 
and said, ‘* Demaratus, this diadem does not carry 
‘¢ brains along with it to cover; nor would you be 
‘¢ Jupiter, though you should lay hold on his thun- 
“¢ der.”? The king was highly displeased at Dema- 
ratus for having made this request, and seemed de- 
termined never to forgive him ; yet, at-the entreaty 
of Themistocles, he was persuaded to be reconciled. 
And in the following reigns, when the affairs of 
Persia and Greece were more closely connected, 
as often as the kings requested a favour of any 
Grecian captain, they are said to have promised 
him in express terms, ** That he should be a greatet 


98 This was the highest mark of honour, which the Persian kings 
could give. See Esth. vi. 11. ‘ 
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“© man at their court, than Themistocles had been.” 
Nay, we are told that Themistocles himself, in the 
midst of his power and the extraordinary respect that 
was shown to him, seeing his table most elegantly 
spread, turned to his children and said, ‘* Children, 
“<< we should have bcen undone, had it not been for 
‘‘ our undoing®.’? Most authors agree that he 
had three cities assigned him, for bread, wine, and 
meat, Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus™. Ne- 
anthes of Cyzicum and Phanias add two more, 
Percote and Palescepsis, for his chamber and his 
wardrobe. 

Some business relative to Greece having brought 
him to the sea-coast, a Persian named Epixyes 
governor of Upper Phrygia, who had a design upon 
his life, and had long prepared certain Pisidians to 
kill him, when he should lodge in a city called Leon- 
tocephalus*” or * Lion’s Head,’ now determined 
to carry it into execution. But, as he lay sleeping 


_ 99 This sentiment was expresse] by St. Augustine, I belicve, 
on the aweful subject of the Redemptton, as consequent upon the 
fall of man, and placing him, according to the argument of St 
Paul (Rom. v. 15—20., &c.) in a much loftier situation ; Peritssem, 
ni periissen.* 

100 The country about Magnesia (situated upon the river Me- 
ander, in Asia Minor, not far from Ephesus) was so fertile,.that it 
brought Themistocles a revenue of fifty talents; Lampsacus (ap 
the Hellespont) had in it’s neighbourhood the noblest vineyards of 
the east; and Myus or Myon (a city of Caria, near the mouth of 
the above-mentioned river) abounded with provisions, particularly 
with fish. (Thucyd. i. 138.) It was usual with the eastern monarchs, 
instead of pensions to their favourites, to assign them cities and 
provinces. Even those, of which the kings retained the revenue, 
were under particular assignments; one province furnishing so much 
-for wine, another for victuals, a third tor the privy-purse, and a 
fourth for the wardrobe. One of the queens had all Egypt for 
her clothing; and Plato tells us (1 Alcib.) that many of the 
_ provinces were appropriated for the queen’s wardrobe ; one for her 

girdle, another for her head-dress, &c.; and that each province bore 
the name of that part of the dress, which it was to furnish. (L.) 

Percote was-a city also on the Hellespont, between Abydus and 
Lampsacus: and Palaescepsis was situated in the Troad.* 

101 ‘his name does not occur either in Strabo, in Steph. Byzant, 
er in Pliny.* 
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one day at noon on his way thither, thé mother of 
the gods is said to have appeared to him in a dream, 
and to have thus addressed him: “ Beware, The- 
“<< mistocles, of the Lion’s Head, lest the Lion crush 
“you. For this warning, I require of you Mnesip- 
“¢ tolema for my servant.” Themistocles awoke in 
great disorder, and when he had devoutly returned 
thanks to the goddess, left the high-road and pure 
sued another way, to avoid the place of danger. 
At night, he took up his lodging beyond it ; but as 
one of the horses which had carried his tent had 
fallen into a river, and his servants were busied in 
spreading the wet hangings to dry, the Pisidians, 
who were advancing with their swords drawn, saw 
these hangings indistinctly by moonlight, and taking | 
them for the tent of Themistocles, expected to find 
him reposing himself within. ‘They approached, 
therefore, and lifted up the hangings; upon which 
the servants, who had the care of them, fell upon 
them and took them. The danger thus avoided, 
Themistocles admiring the goodness of the goddess 
- that had appeared to him, built a temple in Mag. 
nesia, which he dedicated to Cybele Dindymene, 
and appointed his daughter Mnesiptolema it’s 
priestess. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himself 
with looking upon the ornaments of the temples ; 
and among a great number of offerings, he found in 
the temple of Cybele a female figure of brass, two 
cubits high, called Hydrophorus or ‘ the water- 
bearer ;’? which he himself, when surveyor of the 
aqueducts at Athens, had caused to be made and 
dedicated, out of the fines of such as had stolen the 
water, or diverted the stream. Whether it were that 
he was movcd at seeing this statue in a strange 
country, or that he was desirous of showing the 
Athenians how much he was honeured'”, and what 

102 [t is not improbable, that this proceeded from a principle of 
vanity. The love of adwiration was the ruling passion of Themise 


tocles, and discovers itself uniformly throughout his whole conduct 
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power he had over all the king’s dominions, he 
addressed himself’ to the perma of Lydia, and 
begged leave to send back the statue to Athens. 
The barbarian immediately took fire, and said he 
would certainly acquaint the king what kind of a 
request he had made. “Themistocles, alarmed at 
this menace, applied to the governor’s women, and 
ponent prevailed upon them to pacify him, 
er this, he behaved with more prudence, sensible 
how much he had to fear from the envy of the 
Lipson Hence he did not travel about Asia, as 
hi mpus says, but took up his abode at Mag- 
nouiyarhieds Ines with valuable presents, and 
equally honoured with the Persian nobles, he 
Jong lived in the utmost security: for the king, 
who was much engaged in the affairs of the Upper 
Provinces, gave but little attention to the concerns 
of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was abetted in 
that revolt. by Me Athenians; when the Grecian 
fleet sailed as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and Cimon 
rode triumphant master of the seas, then the king 
of Persia applied himself to oppose the Greeks, and 
to prevent the growth of their power. He put his 
forces in motion, sent out his generals, and des- 
patched messengers to Themistocles at Magnesia, 
to command him to perform his promises and exert 
himself’ against Greece. Neither resentment how- 
ever against the Athenians, nor the honours and 
authority in which he now flourished, could prevail 
upon him to engage in the war. Possibly he 
might doubt the event of it, as Greece had then 
several great generals; and Cimon, in particular, 


There might however be another reason, which Plutarch has not 
iuentioned, —Themiistocles was an excellent manager in political 
religion, ‘He had lately been eminently distinguished by the 

of Cybele. He finds an Athenian statue in her temple. ‘The god- 
dess consents, that he should send it to Athens; and the Athenians, 
out of respect to the goddess, must of eourse cease to persecute 
lier favourite Themistecles, * 
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was distinguished by extraordinary success. Above 
all, regard for his own achievements and trophies, 
the glory of which he was unwilling to tarnish, 
determined him (as the best method he could adopt) 
tu put an end to his life in a manner becoming his 
dignity '°, Having therefore sacrificed to the gods, 
assembled his friends, and taken his last leave, he 
drank bull’s blood "*, as it is generally reported (or, 
as others state, a quick poison) and ended his days 
at Magnesia, having lived sixty-five years, most of 
which he had spent in civil or military employments. 
When the king was acquainted with the cause and 
manner of his death, he admired him more than 
ever, and continued his favour and bounty to his 
friends and relations '’. 

By Archippe, the daughter of Lysander of Alo- 
pece, Themistocles had tive sons, Neacles, Diocles, 
Archeptolis, Polyeuctes, and Cleophantus. ‘The 
three lust survived him. Plato takes notice of Cleo- 
phantus as an excellent horseman'”, but a man of 
no merit in other respects. Neocles his eldest son 
died, when a child, by the bite of a horse ; and Dio- 


793 Thucydides (i. 138.) who was contemporary with Themisto+ 
cles, only says, § He died of a distemper; but some report that he 
poisoned himself, fluding it impossible to accomplish what he had 
prousised the king.’ (L.) 

See ulso Diod. Sic. xi. 57., and Cic. Brut. i., from whom the 
obvious inference is, that he died a natural death, But Plutarch, 
beside his @Sire to throw a lustre round his hero’s exit, was soli- 
citous to give a glorious example of his favourite exploit, suicide— 
a subject, upon which he most widely differed from the demi- 
christian Socrates, though in so many other respects he was proud 
to make hin iis model.* | 

794 When they were sacrificing the bull, he caused the blood to 
be received in a cup, and drank it while it was warm, which 
(according to Pliny) is mortal, because it coagulates or thickens 
ban mstant. 

'°5 There is, in our opinion, more true heroism in the death of 
Themistocies, than in that of Cato. It is indeed enthusiastically 
great, when a man detennines not to survive lis liberty; but it is 
still greater, when he refuses to survive his honour. 

106 ‘This ancient Astley, it appears, could stand upright on 
horseback, and use his bow in that attitude; but had been less 
industrious to profit by his father’s moral lessops,* 
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cles was adopted by his grandfather Lysander. He 
had several daughters ; namely, Mnesiptolema, by a 
second wife, who was married to Archeptolis, her 
half-brother; Italia, whose husband was © 
of Chios 5 Sibaris, married to Nicomedes the Athe- 
nian ; and Nicomache'at’ Magnesia to his nephew 
pai ed me after’ her ante Sue a 
ge for that purpose, received her at hands 
eho ible: Lie brovght up her sister Asia, the 
youngest of the children. sea try hdl vt 
The Magnesians erected a very handsome monu- 
ment to him, which still remains in the market-place. 
No credit is to be given to Andocides, who writes to 
his friends, that the Athenians stole his ashes out of 
the tomb, and scattered them in the air; for it is a 
mere artifice of his, to bap ie the nobility against 
the people. Phylarchus likewise, more like a writer 
of tragedy than an historian, availing himself of what 
may be called a piece of machinery, introduces Neo- 
cles and Demopolis as the sons of Themistocles, to 
render his story more interesting and pathetic. But 
avery moderate degree of sagacity may detect the 
fiction. Yet Diodorus the geographer writes, in his 
Treatise upon Sepulchres (rather however from 
conjecture than from certain knowledge) that near 
the harbour of Pireus, from the promontory of 
Alcimus'’”, the land makes an elbow; and, when 
you have doubled it inward, by the still water there 
is a vast foundation, upon which stands the tomb of 
Themistocles™ in the form of an altar. With him 


197 Meursius rightly corrects it ¢ Alimus.” We find no place in 
Attica called * Alcimus,’ but there was a borough named Alimus 
on the east of the Pireus, celebrated for it’s temple of Ceres, and 
as the birth-place of Thucydides. (Pausan, i. $1.) 

108 Thucydides i. 138. says that the bones of Themi: in 
obedience to his own command, were privately carried back into 
Attica by his relations, and buried there. But Pausanias agrees 
with Diodorus that the Athenians, repenting of their ill usage of 
this great man, honoured him with a tomb in the Pireus (which 
was still remaining in his time) and other eminent marks of dix 
tinction. (i. 1.) 
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Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to agree in the 
following lines : 


Oft as the merchant speeds the passing sail, 
Thy tomb, Themistocles, he stops to hail : 
When hostile ships in martial combat meet, 
Thy shade attending hovers o’er the fleet. 


Various honours and privileges were granted by 
the Magnesians to the descendents of Themistocles, 
which continued down to our times; for they were 
enjoyed by one of his name, an Athenian, with 
whom I had a particular acquaintance and friendship . 
in the house of Ammonius the philosopher. 


It does not appear, indeed, that Themistoeles when banished 
had any design either to revenge himself on Athens, or to take 
refuge in the court of the king of Persia. The Greeks themselves 
.forced him upon this, or rather the Lacedemonians; for as by 
their intrigues his countrymen were induced to banish him, so by 
their importunities, after he was banished, he was not suffered to 
enjoy any refuge ia quiet. 
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SUMMARY. .— 


Camillus attained every dignity, except that of the consulship. His 
valour: he is chosen censor. Sige of Veit. Overflowing of the 
Alban lake. The oracles consulted upon this ‘subject: Camillus 
elected dictator : defeat of the Falisci : taking of Veu. The statue 
of Juno conveyed thence to Rome. Camillus? triumph. He resists 
the plan of removing part of the people to Veit. The Romans of- 

Jended at his vow. Offering sent to Delphi ; and danger tncurred 
by the bearers of tt. Faliscan war. Camillus’ generous conduct 
toward the Falisct ; which induces them to surrender themselves 
tothe Romans. The project of removing to Vei revived. Camil- 
lus banished. Invasion of Italy by the Gauls. They psur into 
Tuscany ; and besiege Clusium. Rashness of the Fabit counte- 
nanced by the Romans. The Gauls march to Rome. Battle of 
Allia. Lucky and unlucky days. Consternation of the Romans. 
The Vestals carry off the Sacred Fire. The Palladium and other 
sacred relics removed. The Gauls enter Rome ; and massacre the 
senators. Camillus’? address to the Ardeates. He defeats the 
Gauls near Ardea. The Romans, who have retired to Veiz, offer 
him the chief command. He 1s recalled from exile, and made 
dictator. The Gauls, on the point of surprising the Capitol, are 
yepulsed. Critical situation of both parties. Treaty. Camillus 
intervenes, falls upon the Gauls, and defeats them. Re-enters 
Rome tn triumph, and undertakes it’s restoration. Still reststs the 
plan of migrating to Veit ; and the people give it up. Rome is re 


built, War with the Equi, Volsci, and Latins, Camillus’ third 
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dictatorship. Victory of the Romans. Different account of this 
war. Sutrium taken and retaken in the same day. Manlzus 
aspires to the sovercignty of Rome ; and is thrown headlong from 
the Capitol, which he had preserved from the Gauls. War with 
the Prenestines and Volscians. Valour and victory of Camillus. 
He reduces the Tusculans, who had revolted. Disturbances excited 
by one of the tribunes. New invasion by the Gauls: opposed by 
Camillus ; who gains a complete victory. The peopte obtain a ple- 
beian consul. Temple of Concord built. Pestilence. Death of 
Camillus. : 


AMONG the many remarkable things related of 
Furius Camillus, the most extraordinary seems to be 
this, that though he was often in the highest com- 
mands and performed the greatest actions, though 
he was five times chosen dictator, triumphed four 
times, and was stiled * the Second Founder of 
Rome ;’ yet he was never once consul. Of this we 
may, perhaps, discover the reason in the existing 
state of the commonwealth. The people, then at 
variance with the senate’, refused to elect consuls, 
and in their stead placed the government in the hands 
of military tribunes; who, though invested with 
consular power and authority, were in their admini- 
stration less grievous to the people, because they 
were more in number. ‘To have the direction of 
affairs entrusted to six persons instead of two, was 
some ease and satisfaction to a populace who could 
not bear to be controlled by the nobility. Camillus, 
at that time distinguished by his achievements and 


* The old quarrel about the distribution of lands was revived, 
the people insisting that every citizen should have an equal share, 
The senate met frequently, ‘to baffle the proposal; and at last 
Appius Claudius moved, that some of the tribunes of the people 
should be gained, as the only remedy against the tyranny of that 
body ; which was accordingly carried into execution. ‘The com- 
mons, thus disappointed, chose military tribunes instead of consuls, 
and sometimes had them all plebeians. (Liv. iv. 43.) 
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at the height of glory, did not choose to be consul 
against the inclination of the people; though the 
Comitia, or assemblies in which they might have 
elected consuls, were several times held within that 
period*. In all his other commissions, which were 
many and various, he so conducted himself that, if 
he was entrusted. with the sole authority, he shared 
it with others; and, if he had a collegue, the glory 
was his own.. The authority appeared to be shared 
from his singular modesty in command, which gave 
no occasion to envy; and the glory was secured to 
him by his genius and capacity, in which he was uni- 
versally allowed to have no equal. 

The family of the Furii® was not before his time 
yery illustrious; he was the first, who. raised it to 
distinction, when he served under Posthumius Tu- 
bertus in the great battle with the Aqui and Volsci*, 
Tu that action, spurring his horse before the ranks, 


* From A. U. C. 310., when Military Tribunes (according to 
Livy iv. 7.) were first elected, to A. U. C.388, when the consuls were 
regularly ce-cstablished, there had been occasionally afew consulships, 
but not more than two or three during the period of Camillus’ pub- 
Tic life. The Comitia however for both were the centuriata, in which 
the people voted by centuries for the higher state-appointments of 
Consul, Censor, and Pretor. ‘The Military Tribunes were, at first, 
only three in number. 

3 Furius was the family-name. Camillus (as has been already ob- 
served, Life of Numa.p.177. not. 22.) was an appellation of children 
of quality, who ministered in the temple of some god. Our Camillus 
was the first who retained it as a surname. (L.) His first name 
was Marcus, By the term ‘ illustrious,’ Plutarch must refer (as 
M. Ricard suggests) rather to military, than to civil glory: for we 
find a Sextus Forius consul, A. U, C. 266. (Dion, Fate. vill, 3., 
Liv. ii, 89.), and in the interval of less than a century, which 
between that period and the date af Camillus’ first tribuneship, no 
less than seventeen others of the same family rose to an equal ele- 
vation.* 

* This was A. U. C. $24, when Camillus might be about fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, though the Roman youth did not usually 
bear arms sooner than seventeen, And, though Plutarch says that 
his gallant behaviour at that time procured him the censorship, it 
must have been only from the recollection of his bravery, as the 
Romans never conferred the censorship upon a young person; Ca- 
millus, in fact, was not censor till A. U. C. 353: (L.) Of this gale 
lant behaviour, Livy (iv. 28, 29.) takes no notice.* 


PE 
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he received a wound in the thigh; but instead of 
retiring he plucked the javelin out of the wound, 
engaged with the bravest of the enemy, and put them 
to flight. For this, among other honours, he was 
appointed censor, an office at that time of great dig- 
nity*. There is upon record a very laudable act of 
his, which took place during his discharge of this 
office. As the wars had made many widows, he 
obliged such of the men as lived single, party by 
persuasion and partly by threatening them with fines, 
to marry those widows. Another necessary measure 
of his was causing orphans, who had previously been 
exempt from taxes, to contribute to the supplies: 
for these were very large, on account of the con- 
tinual wars. - | 
What was then most urgent was the siege of Veii, 
whose inhabitants some call Venetani. ‘This city 
was the barrier of Tuscany, and in the extent of her 
equipments and the number of her soldiery not infe- 
rior to Rome. Proud of her wealth, her elegance, 
and her luxury, she had maintained with the Romans 
many long and gallant disputes for glory and for 
power. But humbled by several signal defeats, the 
Veientes had now bid adieu to that ambition; and 
satisfied with building strong and high walls, and 
filling the city with provisions, arms, and all kinds 
of warlike stores, awaited the enemy without fear. 
The siege was tedious, but not less laborious and 


' S The authority of the censors (first established A. U. C. 311.) 
in the time of the republic was very extensive. They had a power 
to expel senators, to degrade knights, and to disable plebeians from 
giving their votes in the assemblies of the people. But the em- 
perors took the office upon themselves ; and, as by many of them it was 
abused, it lost it’s honour, and sometimes the very title was laid 
aside. As to what Plutarch says, that Camillus, when censor, 
obliged many ef the bachelors to marry the widews of those who had 
fallen'in the wars; that was in pursuance of one of the powers of 
his office——Celibes esse prohibento. (L.) Yor their first creation, 
variations, &c. see Livy iv. 8. 24., Dion. Halic. xi. 15.; for their 
functions, of which the primary one was the census or numbering of 
the people every fifth year, Cic. de Legg. iii. &c.* 
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casioned great consternation. ‘The summer was de- 
clining, and the season by no means rainy, or re- 
markable for south-winds; of the many springs, 
brooks, and lakes, with which Italy abounds, some 
were dried up, and others but feebly resisted the 
drought ; the rivers, always low in the summer, at 
that particular time ran with a very slender stream: 
when the Alban lake, which has it’s source within 
itself and discharges no part of it’s water, being quite 
surrounded with solid mountains, without any cause 
(unless it were a supernatural one) began to rise and 
swell in a most remarkable manner, increasing till it 
reached the sides and at last the very tops of the 
hills, all which happened without any agitation of 
it’s waters. For a while, it was the wonder of the 
shepherds and herdsmen: but when the earth, which 
like a mole kept it from overflowing the country be- 
low, was broken down with the quantity and weight 
of water, then descending like a torrent through the 
ploughed fields and other cultivated grounds to 
the sea, it not only astonished the Romans, but was 
thought by all Italy to portend some extraordinary 
event. It was the principal subject of conversation 
in the camp before Veii, so that it at last reached the 
ears of the besieged. 

As during long sieges there is usually some inter- 
course with the enemy, it-happened that a Roman 
soldier had formed an acquaintance with one of the 
townsmen, a man versed in ancient traditions, and 
supposed to be more than ordinarily skilled in divi- 
nation. The Romans, percciving that he expressed 
great satisfaction at the story of the lake and laughed 
at the siege, told him, “ This was not the only won- 
“ der which the times had produccd, but other 
“* prodigies still stranger had happened to the Ro- 
‘© mans: which he should be glad to communicate 


helped them to a solution, in his comments on the Facine lake (v. ). 
But every thing new was ‘a prodigy’ with the ancients. T 
water is now called ‘ the Lake of Castle Gandolfo.’* 
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« his own safety in the midst of the public ruin.’” 
The man, readily hearkening to the proposal, came 
out to him, expecting to hear some secret; and the 
Roman continued the discourse, drawing him for- - 


ward by degrees, till they were at some distance 
from the gates. He then snatched halos owing 
arms, and by his superior strength, held him, till wi 
the assistance of several soldiers from oo 
was secured and carried before the generals. . 
man reduced to this necessity, and knowing that 
destiny cannot be avoided, declared the secret 
oracles concerning his own country ; “ That the city 
could never be taken till the waters of the Alban 
“ Jake, which had now forsaken their bed and found 
* new passages, were turned back and so di 
* as to be prevented from mixing with the sea 7” 
The senate, to whom intelligence of this: predic- 
tion was conveyed, after some deliberation were of 
opinion that it would be best to send to Delphi to 
consult the oracle. For this purpose they chose 
three persons of honour and Gisninctiong aaa 
Cossus, Valerius Potitus, and Fabius Ambustus ; 
who, having had a prosperous voyage and consulted 
Apollo, returned with this among other answers, 
« That they had neglected some ceremonies in the 
“ Latin Feasts". As to the water of the Alban 
4 
t© The prophecy, according to Li ve 15,) i put 
sal newer ej kakeat. ull che wales v ran neo bana 
The Aeban historian has been much more minute, and natural, 
in his account of this event. See also Cic, de. Div.i, 4. 


The senate were, reasonably enough, apprehensive of the inter 
pretation suggested by an enemy : >, a 
~Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. ___(Virgs JEn,)* 
** This festival, one of the most dignified in the Roman calendar, 
was instituted by Tarquin the Proud (see Dion, Halic. iv. [.). 
The Romans presided in it; but all the people of Latium were to 
attend, and to partake of a bull then sacrificed to Jupiter Latiali 
(L.) It’s duration was connie extended from, one day 0 
Td. vi. 11., Live vi, 42, &c. This however was not at any fixed 
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lake they werc ordered if possible to shut it up in it’s 
ancient bed; or if that could not be effected, to dig 
canals and trenches tor it, till it should have lost 
itself on the land. Agreeable to this dircction, the 
priests were employed in offering sacrifices, and 
the people in labouring to turn the course of the 
water-”. Oo, 

In the tenth year of the siege, the senate removed 
the other magistrates. and appointed Camillus dic- 
tator *, who chose Cornelius Scipio for his general 
of horse. In the first place he made vows to the 
gods, if they favoured him with putting a glorious 
period to the war, to celebrate the great Circensian 
games to their honour ", and to consecrate the tem- 
ple of the goddess, whom the Romans call ‘ the 
mother Matuta.’ ‘This last, by her sacred rites, we 
may suppose to have been the goddess Leucothea. 
For they take a female slave into the inner part of 
the temple’’, where they beat her and then drive 
her out: they carry their brothers’ children in their 
arms, instead of their own '°; and they represent in 
the ceremonies of the sacrifice all that happencd to 
the nurses of Bacchus, and what Ino suffered for 
having saved the son of Juno’s rival. 


time, but varied at the pleasure of the consuls; and hence the 
name of ferice conceplive.* 

12 This wonderful work still subsi 
Albano run through it. 

13: A. U.C. 358. This nomination (savs Livy, v. 19.) produced 
a wonderful revolution, in the public feeling, from despondency to 
eonfidence.* , oo 

*4 These were a kind of tournament in the Great Circus, first 
institutcd by the dictator Posthumwius, after his engagement with 
the Latins at the lake Regillus. For their ceremonies, see Dion. 
Halic. vii. 13.* | , | oe 

15 Leucothée or Ino, the same with Matuta, was jealous of | 
one of her female slaves, who was the favourite of her husband 
Athamas. | 

16 Ino was a very unhappy mother; for she had seen her son 
Learchus slain by her husband, upon which she threw herself into 
the sea with her other son Melicertes. But she was a more fortu- 
nate aunt, having preserved Bacchus, tie son of her sister Semele 
by the universal debaucher Jove. See Ovid, Fast. vi. 559., &c. 

9 x 


sts, and the waters of the lake 
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and uttered this prayer; ‘ Great Jupiter, and ye 
‘© gods that have the inspection of our good and 
“© evil actions, ye know that the Romans not with- 
“© out just cause, but in'their own defence, and con- 
“© strained by necessity, have made war against this 
‘© city and their enemies it’s unjust inhabitants. If 
<< we must have some misfortune in lieu of this sue-- 
<< cess, I entreat that it may fali not upon Rome or 
< the Roman army, but upun myself: yet lay not, 
** ye gods, a heavy hand upon me’!” Having 
pronounced these words, he turned to the right, as 
the manner of the Romans is after prayer and sup- 
plication, but fell in turning. His friends, who were 
present, expressed much uneasiness at the accident ; 
but he soon recovered hiinself from the fall, and told 
them, “ It was only a small inconvenience after 
‘“< great success, agreeably to his prayer.” 

After the city was pillaged, he determined, pur- 
suant to his vow, to remove this statue of Juno to 
Rome. ‘The workmen” were assembled for the put- 
pose, and he offered sacrifice to the goddess, be- 
seeching -her “* to accept their homage, and gra- 
** ciously to take up her abode among the gods of 


_ 19 Livy, who has given us this prayer, has not qualified it with 
the modification so unworthy of Camillus, #5 swavrcy taayion xoxe 
tiawrares, ‘may it be with as little detriment as possible to myself!’ 
On the contrary, he says, ué eam invidiam lenire suo privato 
tncommodo, quam minimo publico populi Romani liceret. Camillug 
prayed that, ‘ if this success must have an, equivalent in some ensu- 
Ing misfortune, that misfortune might fall upon himself, and the 
Roman people escape with as little detriment as possible.’ This 
was heroic. Plutarch, having but an imperfect knowledge of tha 
Roman language, probably attached the guam minimo to the wrong 
clause; and hence the explication subjoined of his subsequent 
accident, which both Livy and Val. Max. (i. 5.) considered as the 
presage of his political fall. 

20 These were not common labourers, whose touch would have 
profaned this celebrated idol (Liv. v. 22.), but elegant young men ‘ 
selected from the whole body of the army, who underwent previous 
purification, and approached her clothed in white with every pos- 
sible demonstration of reverence. Livy no where says, that Camile 
lus ‘touched’ the statue. Hence, as well as from the mistake 
mentioned in the last note, it seems } rodable that Pluta ch quoted 
him from memory.* , 
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“ Rome.” To which, it is said, the ‘statue softly 
answered, “ She was willing and r ‘to do it?” 
But Livy informs us that Camillus, in ing up his 
_ petition, touched the image of the goddess, and im- 
oe her to go with them; and that some of the 
: ie replied, “ She ee ‘and would 
** willingly follow them.” ose who ah 
defend the miracle, have the fortune of | on 
their side, which could never have risen from such 
-small and contemptible beginnings to such a height 
.of glory and empire, without the constant assistance 
_of some god, favouring them with many considerable 
tokens of bis presence. * Several miracles of a similar 
nature are also alleged: as, that images have often 
‘sweated; that they have been heard to groan; and 
that sometimes they have turned from their votaries, 
and shut their eyes. Many such accounts we have 
from the ancients: and not a few persons of our own 
times have recorded wonderful stories, deservi 
notice. But to give entire credit to them, or alto 
gether to disbelieve them, is equally dangerous on 
account of human weakness ;. which has no certain 
limits. or power of self-control, but falls sometimes 
into vain superstition, and sometimes into an impious 
neglect of all religion. It is best to be cautious, and 
te avoid extremes”, 

Whether it were, that Camillus was elated with 
his exploit in taking a city the rival of Rome, after 
it had been besieged ten years, or that he was misled 
by his flatterers, he took upon him too much state 
for a magistrate subject to the laws and usages of his 
country: for his triumph was conducted with ex- 
cessive pomp, and he rode through Rome in a cha- 
riot drawn by four white horses, which no general 

#" Addison seems to have had this passage in hi en 

dclivered his opinion copcerping the oe Betis a a 

Plutarch any where appears superstitious, we must recollect in his 

SFigsli or eush s nctouarh he upper aaa 

Sorte tan prude yin) 
12 
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ever did before or after him. This kind of carriage 
indeed is esteemed sacred, and is appropriated to 
the king and father of the gods”. ‘The citizens, 
therefore, considered this unusual appearance of 
grandeur as an insult upon them. Besides, they | 
were offended at his opposing the law, by which the 
city was to be divided. For their tribunes had prc- 
posed, that the senate and the people should be di- 
vided into two equal parts; one part to remain at 
Rome, and the other (as the lot happened to fall) 
to remove to the conquered city; by which means 
they would not only have more room, but by pos- 
sessing two considerable cities be better able to de- 
fend their territorics, and to watch over their pros- 
perity. The people, who were very numerous and 
enriched by the late plunder, constantly assembled 
in the Forum, and in a tumultuous manner de- 
manded to have it put to the vote. But the senate 
and the other principal citizens considéred this pro- 
posal of the tribunes as less the dividing than the 
destroying of Rome”, and in their uneasiness ap- 
plied to Camillus. Camillus was afraid of contesting 
the matter, and therefore invented demuis and pre- 
tences of delay, to prevent the bill’s being offered tq 
the people, by which he incurred their displeasure. 
But. the strongest and most obvious. cause of their 
hatred was, his behaviour with respect to the tenths 
of the spoils: and, if the resentment of the people 
was not in this case altogether just, yet it had some 
show of reason. He had made a vow (it seems) as 
he marched to Veii, that if he took the city, he 
would consecrate the tenths to Apollo. But when 
the city was taken and came to be pillaged, he was 


2 Livy says, that he enjoyed this equipage jointly with Apgallo. 
| tv. 23.) Coaches and six, it would appear, were unknown to the 

omans.* Camillus likewise coloured his face with vermilion,. the 
colour with which the statues of the gods were commonly painted. 
' 23 They feared, that two such cities would by degrees become 
two different states, which after destructive wars with each other 
would at length fall a prey to their common enemies. 
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either unwilling to interrupt his men, or in the hurry 
forgot his vow, and -so gave them up the whole 
alae After he had resigned his dictatorship, he 
laid the case before the senate: and the soothsayers 
declared, that the sacrifices announced the anger of 
the gods, which ought to be appeased by offerings 
expressive of their gratitude for the favours they 
received. The senate then made a decree, that the 
plunder should remain with the takers, for they knew 
not how to manage it otherwise; but that each 
should produce, upon oath, the tenth of the value 
of what he had gotten. This was a great 
on the soldiers; and those poor fellows could not 
without force be brought to refund so large a por- 
tion of the fruit of their labours, and to make good 
not only what they had hardly earned, but had now 
actually spent. Camillus distressed with their com- 
plaints, for — of gees epee a . 
very absurd apology, by acknowledging that he 
forgotten his vow. This they deeply resented, that 
having then vowed the tenths of the enemies’ goods, 
he should now exact the tenths of those of the citizens. 
‘They all however produced their proportion, and it 
was resolved that a vase of massy gold should be 
made and sent to Delphi. But as there was a 
of gold in the city, while the magistrates were 
considering how to procure it, the Roman matrons 
met, and having consulted among themselves gave 
up their golden ornaments, which weighed eight ta- 
lents, as an offering to the god. And the senate, 
in honour of their piety, decreed that theneeforth 
they should have funeral orations as well as the men, 
which had not been the custom before™. They then 


24 The matrons had the value of the gold paid to them: and it 
was not upon this occasion but afterward, when they contributed 
their golden ornaments to make up'the sum demanded 

Gauls, that funeral orations were granted them (see Liv. v. 
The privilege, with which they were now. favoured was, leave. 
ride in chariots /pilenta) at the public’ games and. sacrifices, and in 
open carriages of a Jess honourable sort (carpenta), apem other oa 
easions, in the streets (ib, 25.). 
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sent three of the chief of the nobility embassadors, 
in a large ship well manned, and out in a 
eats costae tees weve cipally eosanganad Oe 
is voyage, they were equally endang " 
astorm, and by a calm; but escaped, beyond all 
expectation, when on the briuk of destruction. For 
the wind slackening near the Alolian** islands, the 
galleys of the Lipareans gave them chace as pirates. 
pon their stretching out their hands indeed for 
mercy, the Lipareans used no violence to their per- 
sons; but towed the ap into harbour, and there 
exposed both them and their to sale, havin; 
first adjudged them to be a lawful prize. With mucl 
difficulty, however, they were persuaded to release 
them, out of regard to the merit and authority of 
Timesitheus the chief magistrate of the place ; bing 
moreoyer, conveyed them in his own vessels, and as-. 
sisted in dedicating the gift. For this, suitable ho-, 
nours were paid him at Rome **. ; 
And now the tribunes of the people attempted. 
once more to bring forward the law, for acta 
of the citizens to Veii; patithe Lage ge the Falisci 
very seasonably intervenin; ew the management 
of the elections into the pends of the pericierr: and 
they nominated Camillus a military tribune”, toge- 
ther with five others; as affairs then required a ge- 
neral of considerable dignity, reputation, and expe- 
rience. When the people had confirmed this nomi- 
nation, Camillus marched his forces into the coun’ 
of the Falisci, and laid siege to Falerii, a city w 
fortified and provided in all respects for the war. 
This he was sensible was likely to be no easy affair, 


#5 The islands (hod, Lipari) lying between Italy and Sicily ; so 
Air omg et Re RUE Ue musi aoa tas aad 
Here too, from their volcanic character, the ancients placed the 

icksmith of the Gods,’* 


bey of * the Blac 

Livy, with venial nationality, thinks he pays him one of the 

highest, when he calls him "Ronnie vir ear quam suis. The 
remunerations, he adds, were hospitium cum eo S. C. factum, 

donaque data. (¥, 28.)* 

77 A, ULC. 361. 
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should rely only upon his own virtue, and not 
“ upon the treachery of others*.”? He then order- 
ed the lictors to tear off the man’s clothes, to tie his 
hands behind him, and to furnish the boys with rods 
and scourges to punish the traitor, and whip him 
back into the city. Dy this time, the Falerians had 
discovered the schoolmaster’s treason, and the town 
(as might be expected) was full of lamentations for 
so heavy a loss; the principal inhabitants, both men 
and women, crowding about the walls and the gate 
like persons distracted ; when they espied the boys 
whipping forward their master, naked and bound, 
and calling Camulus “ their god, their deliverer, 
*¢ and their father.’ At this spectacle not only the 
parents of those children, but all the citizens in ge- 
neral, were struck with admiration; and conceived 
such an affection for the justice of Camillus, that they 
immediately assembled in council, and despatched 
deputies to surrender to him.both themselves and 
their city. | 

Camiilus sent them to Rome; and, when they 
were introduced to the senate, they said, ‘ The 
‘ Romans, in preferring justice to conquest, have 
“ taught us to be satisfied with’submission instead of 
“ jiderty. At the same timc we declare, that we do 

<¢ not think ourselves so much infenor to you in 
 & strength as in virtue.” The senate referred the 
suggesting and settling of the articles of peace to 
Camillus, who contented himself with receiving a 
suin of money from the lalerians; and, having en- 
tered into an alliance with the whole nation of the 
Falisci, returned to Rome... . 

But the soldiers who expected to have had the 
plundering of Faleri, when they came back empty- 
handed, accused Camillus to their fellow-citizens 
as an enemy of the plebeians, and one that invidi- 
ously thwarted the interests ‘of the poor. And 


- 28 Compare with this speech that, whic’ is given upon the same. 
occasion by Livy (v. 27.)* ! 
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when the tribunes again proposed the law for trans- 
planting part of the ciheons to Veii”, and sum- 
moned the people to give their votes, Camillus 
spoke very freely or rather with much asperity against 
it, appearing remarkably violent in his opposition to 
the people; who upon this lost their be 
conceived a deepened resentment against 5 
Even his family-misfortune, in losing one of his sons, _ 
did not in the least mitigate their rage; though, as 
a man of great goodness and tenderness of | 
he was inconsolable for his loss, aud shut hi 
at home, a close mourner with the women, at the 
very time that they were lodging an impeachment 
against him. 

His accuser was Lucius Apuleius, who brought 

inst him a charge of fraud with respect to the 
‘uscan spoils ; alleging that certain brasen gates, a 
t of those spoils, were found in his i 

“he people were so much exasperated, that it was 
obvious they would seize any pretext to condemn 
him. He therefore assembled is friends, his col- 
legues, and his fellow-soldiers, a great number in 
alr 3 and entreated that they would not suffer him 
to be crushed by false and ‘unjust accusations, and 
exposed to the scorn of his enemies. When 
had consulted together, and fully considered the 
affair, they answered, that they dia not believe it 
possible to prevent the sentence; but that 
would willingly assist him to pay the fine, whi 
might be laid upon him. He could not however 
bear the thoughts of such an indignity, and giving 
way to his resentment, determined to quit the city 


29 The patricians carried it by a majority of one tribe. And they 
were now 80 well pleased with the people, that the very next morn- 
ing a decree was pased, assigning vie acres of the lands of Yea 
not only to every father of a family, but to every single person 
Free condition. "On the other hand the people, delipited itt eile 
liberality, allowed the electing of consuls instead of bene 29 
bunes. (L.) Livy gives the particulars with much more dets 

% 
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as a voluntary exile. Having taken leave of his 
wife and children, he went in silence from his house 
to the gate of the city”. ‘There he stopped, and 
turning about stretched out his hands toward the 
Capitol, and prayed to the gods, * That if he was 
‘¢ driven out without any fault of his own, and © 
‘ merely by the violence or envy of the people, the 
‘© Romans might quickly repent it, and express to 
‘6 all the world their need of Camillus and their 
“© regret for his aisence.” 

When he. had thus, like Achilles*, uttered his 
imprecations against his countrymen, he departed ; 
and, leaving his cause undefended, was condemned 
to pay a fine of fifteen thousand Ases. This, re- 
duced to Grecian money, is fifteen hundred drach- 
mas: for the As (a small coin) is the tenth part of a 
piece of silver, thence called Denarius, answering 
to our drachma. ‘There is not aman in Rome, who 
does not believe that these imprecations of Camillus 
had their effect; though the punishment of his 
countrymen for their injustice proved in no respect 
agreeable to him, but on the contrary, matter of la- 
mentation Yet how great, how memorable was 
that punishment! How remarkably did vengeance 
pursue the Romans! What danger, destruction, 
and disgrace, did those times bring upon the city! 
Whether it were the work of fortune, or whether it 
be the office of some deity to see that virtue shall 
not be oppressed by the ungrateful with impunity *. 

The first token of the approaching calamities, was 


3° This was four years after the taking of Falerii, A.U.C. 364. | 

s' Under the influence of strong resentment, and in this in- 
stance alone foregoing the distinguished patriotism of his cha- 
racter.* 

32 It was the goddess Nemesis, whom the heathens believed to 
have the office of punishing evil actions in this world, particularly 
pride and ingratitude. (L.) With reference to this conviction 
among the ancients, of the efficacious curses of the injured, Horace 
says, 

—Dira detestatio | 
Nulla expiatur victimt. (Epod, v. &9.)* 
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the death of the censor Julius®. For the Romans 
have a particular veneration for the censor, and 
look upon his. office as sacred. ‘A second token 
happened a little before the exile of - Camillus. 
Marcus Cedicius, a man of no illustrious family in- 
deed nor of senatorial rank, but of great probity 
and virtue, informed the military tribunes of a 
matter which deserved the utmost attention. As 
he was going the. night before along what is called 
the New Road, he was addressed (he said) in a loud 
voice. Upon turning round he saw nobody, but 
heard these words in an accent more than human ; 
«“ Go, Marcus Cedicius, and early in the morning 
‘“¢ acquaint the magistrates, that they must shortly 
‘*’ expect the Gauls.”?’ The tribunes however made 
a jest of the information, and soon afterward ensued 
the disgrace of Camillus. 

The Gauls are of Celtic origin’, and are said to 
have left their country, which was too small to 
maintain their vast numbers, in search of another. 
These emigrants consisted of many thousands of 
young and able warriors, with a still larger number 
of women and children. Part of them took their 
route toward the northern ocean, crossed the 
Rhipwan mountains, and settled in the. extreme 
parts of Europe; and part established themselves 
for a long time between the Pyrenees and the Alps, 
near the Senones and the Celtorians*. But hap- 


_ 33 The Greek text as it now stands, instead of the ‘ censor Julius,’ 
has ‘the month of July,’ through the error of some ignorant 
transcriber. Upon the death of Julius, Marcus Cornelius wes 
appointed to succeed him: but as the censorship of the latter proved 
unfortunate by the capture of Rome, whenever a censor happened 
aiierward to die in his office, they not only forbore naming another 
iy his place, but obliged his collegue likewise to quit his dignity. 
Liv. v. 31. 

( 3+ he cients called all the inhabitants of the west and north, 
as far as Scythia, by the common name of § Celtz.’ 

*¢ The country of the Senones contained Sens, Auxerre, and 
‘Troyes, as far upward as Paris. Who the Celiorii were, is not 
known : the word, probably, is corrupted. They are not mentioned 
by Livy. (v. 34, 35.) 
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pening to taste wine, which was then for the first 
time brought out of Italy, they so much admired 
the liquor, and were so enchanted with this new 
pleasure, that they seized their arms, and carrying 
their -parents along with them, marched to the 
Alps**, to seek the country producing such ex- 
cellent fruit, in comparison with which they consi- 
dered all others as barren and ungenial. 

The man who first carried wine among them, and 
excited them to invade Italy, is said to have been 
Aruns a Tuscan ; a person of some distinction, and 
not naturally disposed to mischief, but led to it by 
his misfortunes. He was guardian to an orphan 
named Lucumo”, of the greatest fortune in the 
country, and most celebrated for beauty. Aruns 
had brought him up from a boy, and when grown 
to manhood he still continued at his house, under a 
pretence of enjoying his conversation. Meanwhile 
he and his guardian’s wife had mutually corrupted 
each other, and for a long time the criminal com- 
merce subsisted undiscovered. At length their pas- 
sion becoming so violent, that they could neither 


36 Livy tells us, that Italy was known to the Gauls two hundred 
years before, though he does indeed mention the story of Aruns. 
Hfe then proceeds to state, that the migration of the Gauls into 
Italy and other countries was occasioned by their numbers being 
too great for their old settlements ; and that, the two brothers Bel- 
lovesus and Sigovesus casting lots to determine which way they 
should steer their course, Italy fell to Bellovesus, and Germany to 
tigovesus. (L.) The former he represents as the more fortunate, 
because the Gauls were not insensible to the dulcedo frugum, maxi- 
megue vini nova tum volupias, (v. 33.) This, however, surely does 
not justify the censure of Ruauld, who ridicules the idea of referring 
the irruption of a warlike people to the exclusive allurement of 
wine. How beautifully hus our own Gray amplified this topic! 


With grim delight the brood of winter view 

A brighter dzy,' and heavens of azure hue; 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 

- And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 
an (Ethical Essay, 54.)* 

“37 « Lucumo’ was not the name, but the title-of the young man. 
‘He was Lord of ‘a Lucumony.’ Lletruria was divided into twelve 
of these principalities. 
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restrain nor conceal it, the man cartied her 
off, and attempted to keep her openly. The hus- 
_band endeavoured to find his redress at law, but 
was disappointed by the superior interest and wealth 
of Lucumo. He therefore quitted his own country, 
and having heard of the enterprising spirit of the 
Gauls, os them, and conducted their armies 
into Italy. rt 

In their first expedition they soon } 
selves of that country which stretches from the 
to both seas. That this of old belonged to the 
Tuseans, the names themselves are a proof: for the 
northern sea is called the Adriatic, a Tuscan 
city named Adria, and that on the other side, which 
Ties to the south, is called the Tuscan Sea. ‘The 
whole of the country is well planted with trees, has 
excellent pastures, and is finely watered with rivers. 
It contained eighteen considerable cities, whose 
manufactures and trade procured them the g 
tions of luxury. The Gauls expelled the Tuscans; 
and made themselves masters of these cities ; but’ 
this was done long before. Tee 

The Gauls were now besieging Clusium, a city 
of Tuscany. The Clusians applied to the 7 
entreating them to send embassadors and letters to 
the barbarians. Accordingly, they three» 
illustrious persons of the Fabian family, who had 
borne the highest employments in the state. ‘These 
the Gauls received courteously, on account of the 
name of Rome; and, suspending their ior 
against the town, came to a conference. when 
they were asked what injury \they had received 
from the Clusians, that they came against their 
city, Brennus their prince laughed and said; “ ‘The 
«« injury which the Clusians do us, is their keeping 
“ to themselves a large tract of ground, when they 
“can only cultivate a small one, and refusing to 
“ resign a part of it to us, who are strangers, nu- 
“ merous, and poor. In the same manner 
« Romans were injured by the Albans, the Fide- 
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“ nates, and the Ardeates, and lately by the people 
“ of Veii. and Capen, and the greatest part of 
“© the Falisci and the Volsci. Upon these you make 
“« war, if they refuse to share with you their goods ; 
“ you enslave their persons, lay waste their country, 
<* and demolish their cities. Neither are your pre- 
“€ ceedings dishonourable, or unjust ; for you follow 
“¢ the most ancient of laws, that directing the weak 
<< to obey the strong, from the Creator down even to 
«© the irrational part of tle creation, which are taught 
“¢ by nature to make use of the advantage their 
“© strength affords them against the feeble. Cease 
<< then to express your compassion for the Clusians, 
*< lest you teach the Gauls in their turn to com- 
<¢ miserate those, who have been oppressed by the 
‘¢ Romans.” : 
By this answer the Romans clearly perceived, that 
Brennus would come to no terms: they entered 
therefore into Clusium, where they encouraged and 
animated the inhabitants to a sally against the bar- 
barians, either to make trial of the strength of 
the Clusians, or to display their own. The Clusians 
made the sally, and a sharp conflict ensued near the 
walls; when Quintus Ambustus, one of the Fabit 
spurred his horse against a Gaul of extraordinary 
ize and figure, who had advanced far before the 
‘ranks. At first he was not known, because the 
encounter was hot, and his armour dazzled the eyes 
of the beholders: but when he had overcome and 
killed the Gaul, and came to despoil him of his 
arms, Brennus recognized him, and called the gods 
to witness; “ That against all the laws and usages 
‘6 of mankind, which were esteemed the most sa- 
“cred and inviolable, Ambustus came as an em: 
“< bassador, but acted as an enemy.” Upon this, 
he directly drew off his men, and bidding the Clu- 
sians farewel, led his army toward Rome. But that 
he might not seem to rejoice at the affront, or to 
have sought a pretext for hostilities, he sent to de- 
mand the offender in order to punish him, and in the 
mean time advanced slowly. 
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| The herald being arrived, the senate was as- 

-sembled, and many spoke against the Fabu; par- 
ticularly the priests called Feciales represented the 
action as an offence against religion, and adjured 
‘the senate to lay the expiation of what had been 
done upon the person who alone was to blame, and 
thus to avert the wrath of Heaven from the rest. of 
the Romans. These IF eciales had been appointed by 
Numa, the mildest and most equitable of kings, 
as conservators of peace, as well as judges to give 
sanction to the just causes of war. ‘The senate re- 
ferred the matter to the people, and the priests ac- 
cused Fabius with the same ardour before them; 
but such was the disregard which they expressed for 
their persons, and such their contempt of religion, 
that they constituted that very Fabius and his bre- 
thren military tribunes *. 

As soon as the Gauls were informed of this, they 
were much enraged, and no longer delaying their 
march, hastened forward with the utmost celerity. 
‘Their prodigious numbers, their glittering arms, 
their fury and impetuosity struck terror wherever 
they came: people gave up their lands for lost, not 
doubting that the cities would soon follow. Con- 
trary however to all expectation, they injured no 
man’s property: they neither pillaged the fields, nox 
insulted the cities; but as they passed by, cried out, 
«© They were going to Rome, they were at war with 
-& the Romans alone, and considered all others : as 
“ their friends.” 

While the barbarians were advancing in this ve- 
hement manner, the tribunes led out their forces to 
battle, in number not inferior * (for they consisted 
of forty thousand foot) but the greatest part undiscl- 


38 Sec his Life, p. 1S8. not. (53.) 

° 39 ALU. C. 566, or (according to some chronologers) 865. (L.) 
M. Ricard, however, supposes that this was a compliment-paid by 
the people to the high rank of the Fabii.* 

4° ‘They were § interior in number,’ for the Gauls were seventy 
thousand; and therefore the Romans, when they came to action, 
were obliged to extend their wings so as to wea Len their centre, 
which was one reason of their being soon broken. a 
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plined, and such as had never handled a weapon be- 
tore. Besides, they paid no attention to religion, 
having neither propitiated the gods by sacrifice nor 
consulted the soothsayers, as was their duty in the 
time of danger and beforean engagement. Another 
thing, which occasioned no small confusion, was the 
number of persons joined in the command; whereas 
before they had often appointed for wars of less con- 
sideration a single leader, whom they call Dictator ; 
sensible of what consequence it is to good order and 
success, at a dangerous crisis, to be actuated as it 
were with one soul, and to have the absolute com- 
mand vested in one person. ‘Their ungrateful treat- 
ment of Camillus, likewise, was not the least un- 
happy circumstance ; as it now appeared dangerous 
for the generals to use their authority, without some 
flattering indulgence to the people. 

In this condition they marched out of the city, 
and encamped about eleven miles from it, on the 
banks of the river Allia, not far from it’s confluence 
with the Tiber. ‘There the barbarians attacked 
them ; and, as the Romans engaged in a disorderly 
manner, they were shamefully beaten and put to 
flight. Their left wing was soon pushed into the 
river, and destroyed. ‘The right, which quitted the 
field to avoid the charge, and gained the hills, did 
not suffer so much, many of them escaping to Rome. 
The rest who survived the carnage, when the enemy 
were satiated with blood, stole by night to Veu, con- 
cluding that Rome was lost, and it’s inhabitants put 
to the sword. 

This battle was fought at the full moon, about the 
summer-solstice, on the very day upon which the 
slaughter of the Fabii had happened long before“, 
when three hundred of them were cut off. by the 
Tuscans. The second misfortune, however, so 
much effaced the memory of the first, that the day 


. ‘4 The sixteenth of July. (L.) The Fabii fell, A. U. C. 277. 
This defeat happened A. U. C. 364.* 
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is still denominated thence * ay of Alli 
‘the river of that name. ty hela Saale 
As to the ‘point, whether there 


unlucky days“, and whether or not 


as not 
knowing that the nature of all days is the same, it 
has been discussed in another place. But 


- occasion, Lola it may not be amiss to mention a 


few examp The Beeotians, on the fifth of the 
month which they call Hippodromius and the Athe- 
nians Hecatombzon, ined two signal victories, 
both of which restored liberty to Greece; the one at 
Leuctra, the other at Gerestus, above two hundred 
years before, when they defeated | ras and 
the Thessalians. On the other hand, the. 

were beaten by the Greeks on the sixth of Boédro- 


+h 


s vitae’ 

* Hod. Torrente di Catino, ‘The day was expressly marked irked in 
the old Roman calendars, Dirs ‘Areas 4 ae 

45 The ancients deemed some days lucky and others unlucky, 
either from some occult power which they supposed: to exist in 
numbers, from the nature of the deities who presided 
from observing fortunate and unfortunate events to have 
pened upon particular days. (L.) Hesiod in his Eyy. xat 
after him Virgil in his Georgics, have (allowably, as | 
this unphilosophical distinction, It may appear, 
what ple any inconsistency, arising from sips 
be so called—when we consider the first illustration r 
text, that both these writers should have marked the /i/ih 
@ black stone; the first, in his ~ 

Meyers oO ehersaBecs, 
anil the other in his 
Quintam fuge. 

Shall we reconcile them, by saying that these were © unfortunate? 
days for the vanquished? ‘This elleorens would untie every knot 

44 The Thessalians, under the conmand of L: 


beaten by the Beeotians not long before the battle of 
and little more than one hundred years before the battle c 
There is-also an error here in the name of thé place, pro! 4 


duced by some blundering transcriber, for Plutareh must have 

well acquainted with the names of places in Beeotiaz of 
Gerestus, we should read Ceressus; the former was a} 

in Eubeea, the latter was a fort in Beotias. See Pausan. 


el 
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mion.at Marathon, on the third at Platzew as also at 
Mycale, and on the twenty-sixth at Arbeli. About 
the full moon of the same month, the Athenians, 
under the conduct of Chabrias, were victorious in 
the sea-fight near Naxos; andon the twentieth they 
gained the victory of Salamis *, as we have men- 
tioned in the Treatise upon Days. The month 
Thargelion was also remarkably unfortunate to the 
barbarians: for in that month Alexander defeated 
the king of Persta’s generals near the Granicus, and 
the Carthaginians were beaten by. Timoleon. in Ss 
cily on the twenty-fourth of the same; a day. still 
more remarkable (according to Ephorus, Callis, 
thenes, Damastes, and Phylarchus) for the taking of 
Troy. On the contrary, the month Metagest- 
nion, which the Boeotians call Panemus *, was very 
unlucky to the Greeks; for on it’s seventh day they 
were beaten by Antipater in the battle of Cranon and 
utterly ruined, and before that they were defeated 
by Philip at Cheronea. And on the very same day 
and month and year the troops, which under Archir 
damus made a descent upon Italy, were cut to pieces 
by the barbarians**. ‘The Carthaginians have set a 
mark upon the twenty-second of that month, as a 
day that.has always brought upon them the greatest 
of calamities. [ am not ignorant, however, that 
about the time of the celebration of the Mysteries 
Thebes was demolished by Alexander; and after 


45 Eure Dodwell (in his Ann. Thucyd.) according to M. Ricard, 
makes a gross mistake, while he is imputing one to Plutarch, by 
confounding the battle of Salamis gained over the Persian navy, 
A. C. 480. with one fought at Salamis in Cyprus near thirty years 
afterward. Ruauld has fallen into the same error. . 

Of the historians mentioned below, Callistbenes was a pupil of 
Aristotle, and fell a victim to the suspicions of his royal master, 
Alexander, whose Life he bad written. (Voss. de Hist. Gree, i, 9.) 
Damaistes was a native of Sigeum, and among other works drew up. 
an account of the ancestry of Those, who had been at the siege of 
Troy. (ld. ib. i. 2., iv. 5.)* 

* See the Life of Aristides, Vo). II. and not. (60.}* 

“6 ‘I'his prince was on his way to the relief of Tarentum, when 
he was slain at Maduria, a city near the modern Casal-Nuovo in 
Calabria.* 

YOL. I. 2C 
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that, on the same twentieth of Boédromion, a day 
sacred to the solemnities of Bacchus, the Athenians 
were obliged to receive a Macedonian garrison. On 
one and the same day the Romans under the com- 
mand of .Czpio were stripped of their camp by the 
Cimbri *, and afterward under Lucullus conquered 
Tigranes and the Armenians. King Attalus and 
Pompey the Great both died on their birth-days. 
And I could cite many others, who on the same 
day at different periods have experienced both good 
and bad fortune. Be that as it may, the Romans 
marked the day of their defeat at Allia as * unfortu- 
nate;’ and, as superstitious fears generally mcrease 
upon a misfortune, they not only distinguished that 
day as such, but also upon it’s account two others ** 
in every month throughout the year. But this I 
have more copiously discussed in my Roman Re- 
searches. 

‘ If after so decisive a battle the Gauls had imme- 
diately pursued the fugitives, there would have been 
nothing to hinder the entire destruction of Rome 
and all that remained m it; with such terror was 
_ she struck at the return of those, who survived the 
battle, and so filled with confusion and distraction! 
But the Gauls, not imagining the victory to be so 
signal as it was, in the excess of their joy indulged 
themselves in good cheer, and shared the plunder of 
the camp; by which means the numbers who fled 
had leisure to escape, and those who remained had 
time to recover their spirits, and prepare. for their 
defence. For, quitting the rest of the eity, they 
retired to the Capitol, whitch thcy fortified with strong 
ramparts, and stored well with arms. But their 
first care was that of their holy things, most of which 
they conveyed into the Capitol. As for the sacred 
fire, the Vestals took it up together with other hal- | 
lowed relics, and. fled: though some assert, that 


- 47 In this action (A. U. C. 649) the Romans lost 80,000 men.* . 
‘8 These were the day after the calends, and that after the ides 
ef cach month.* | 
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they have not the charge of anv thing but that ever- 
living fire, which Numa appointed to be worshipped 
as the principle of all things. It is indeed the most 
active thing in nature; and all generation is either 
motion, or at least with motion. Other parts of 
matter, when the heat fails, lie sluggish and dead, 
and crave the force of fire as an informing soul ; ac- 
quiring, when that comes, some active or passive 
quality. Hence it was, that Numa (a man curious 
in his researches into nature, and on account of his 
wisdom supposed to have conversed with the Muses) 
consecrated this fire, aud ordered it to be perpe- 
tually kept up, as an image of that eternal power, 
which preserves and actuates the universe. Others 
however affirm that, according to the usage of the 
Greeks, the fire is kept ever burning before the holy 
places, as an emblem of purity: but that there are 
other things in the most secret part of the temple, 
kept from the sight of all except those virgins, whom 
they call Vestals; and the most current opinion is 
that the palladium of ‘Troy, which A¢neas brought 
into Italy, is there reposited. 

Others say, that the Samothracian gods are there 
concealed; whom Dardanus”, after he had built 
‘Troy, brought to that city, and caused to be wor- 
shipped ; and that after the taking of Troy Aéneas 
privately carried them off, and kept them till he 
settled in Italy. But those who pretend to know | 
most about these matters say, that two casks are 
placed there of a modcrate size, the one open and 


49 Dardanus, who flourished in the time of Moses (about B. C. 
1480) is said to have been originally of Arcadia, whence he passed 
to Samethrace. He afterward married Batea or Arista, the 
daughter of Teucer king of Phrygia. Of the Samothracian gods 
we have already given an account; but may add here from Macro- 
bius that the Dit magni, which Dardanus brought from Samothrace, 
were the penates or * household-gods’ which Aineas subsequently 
conveyed into Italy. Dion. Halic. (who writes at some length upan 
this subject) says, he had seen the pexates in an old temple at Rome. 
They were of antique workmanship, representing two young men 
sitting in warlike accoutrements and holding each a lance in his 
hand, and inscribed Denas instead of PEnAs. 
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empty, the other full and sealed up, but that neither 
of them is to be seen by any except those holy vir- 
gins. Others again think this all a mistake, origi- 
nating in their having put most of their sacred uten- 
sils in two casks, and hidden them under ground in 
the temple of Quirinus, and that the place from those 
casks is still called Doliola ™. 

They took with them however their choicest and 
most sacred things, and fled along the side of the 
river; where Lucius Albinus a plebeian, among 
others who were making their escape, was carrying 
his wife and children and some of his most necessary 
moveables in a waggon. But when he saw the 
Vestals in a helpless and weary condition, bear- 
ing in their arms the sacred symbols of the gods, he 
immediately took out his family and goods, and put 
the virgins into the waggon, that they might effect 
their escape to some of the Grecian cities”. This 
piety of Albinus, and the veneration which he ex- 
pressed for the gods at so dangerous a juncture, 
deserve to be recorded. 

As for the other priests, and the most ancient of 
the senators who were of consular dignity or had 
been honoured with triumphs, they could not bear 
to think of quitting the city. They therefore put on 
their holy vestments and robes of state, and in a form 
dictated by Fabius the Pontifex Maximus making 
their vows to the gods”, devoted: themselves for 
their country. Thus attired, they sat down in their 
ivory chairs in the Forum, prepared for their ap- 
proaching fate. 

so Varro (de Ling. Lat. iv. $2.) assigns two othe* origins to: this 
word. Festus and Livy (v. 40.) agree with Plutarch. 

st AJbinus (as Livy informs us) conducted them to Cere, a city 
of Hetruria, where they met with a favourable reception, and some 
of the Roman priesthood, who had likewise fled thither for refuge. 
The vestals remained a considerable time at Cicre, and there per- 
formed the usual rites of religion; whence tliose rites were cuiled 
‘ Ceremonies.’ 

5* The Romans believed that, by these vcluntary consecrations 
to the infernal gods, disorder and confusion were brought among 


the enemy. | 
‘3 These ivory, or curule, chairs were used only by those who 
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The third day after the battle, Brennus arrived 
with his army; and finding the gates of the city 
opened and the walls destitute of guards, felt at first 
some apprehension of a stratagem or ambuscade, for 
he could not think the Romans had so entirely re- 
signed themselves to despair. But, when he found 
it to be so in realitv, he entered by the Colline gate 
and took Rome, a little more than three hundred 
and sixty years after it’s foundation ; if it be likely 
that any exact account has been ‘kept of those 
times *, the confusion of which has occasioned sa 
much obscurity in things of a later date. 

Some uncertain rumours however, of Rome’s 
being taken, appear to have quickly passed into 
Greece. Tor Heraclides of Pontus**, who lived 
not long after these times, in his Treatise upon the 
Soul mentions an account brought from the west 
that an army of ILyperborcans had taken a Greek city 
called Rome, situated somewhere near the great sea. 
But Ido not wonder that such a fabulous writer as 
Heraclides should embellish his account of the tak- 


had borne the most honourable affices, and the persons who had a 
right to sit inthem carried also ivory-staves. 

5+ Livy informs ur (vi. 1.) that the Romans of those times did 
not guch apply themselves to writing, and that the commentaries of 
the Pontitices, and their other monuments both public and private, 
were destroved when the city was burned by the Gauls. 7 

$5 He lived at that very time :‘for he was ‘at first the pupil of 
Plate, and afterward ef Aristotle; and Plato was but furty-one 
years old, when Rome was taken. (L.) The littke noise, which this 
event made in Greeae, abugdantly proves that the intercourse be- 
tween the two countries at that period must have been very incon- 
siderable. But the times were hastening on, when Greece was to 
exchange her sceptre tur a ferula, and to acknowledge and refine 
her conqueror. M. Ricard justly. roproachbes Plutarca for his undue 
severity toward Heraclides. ‘ Hyperborean’ (used likewise by 
Strabo) simply implies people far tothe north: and ‘the great sea,’ 
among these to whem the vcean was unknown, accurately distin- 
gaished the Mediterranean from the Euxine. Ueraclides however, 
though right in this, might be a writer of fables: so was Herodotus, 
and so were the ancient historians of almost all countries, for this 
oDvious reason, they had little more than tradition to write from. 
Aristotle's mistake in the prenomen of Camillus was hardly warth 
noticing.* — . 
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remained with the king before that: fortress, 
seierrartstocue the country, and laid waste the 
towns and » Their success had inspired them 
with such confidence, that they did not keep in'a 
body, but Serie rambled about in. different 


It happened that the largest 
antes ined? corps went against Ardea, where 


Gasaligo sine his exile had lived in absolute retire- 
ment. This _ Rare pa priced tment 
Poem is mind was employed»in 4 
not how to keep himself concealed and to 
Gauls, but if an opportunity prsnreyeb icat 
them with success. Dencebai tig that the Ardeates 
Uiscipline, (uli oie pees ee 
iscipline, which was owing to inexperience and 
Shactiigy ober officers) he applied first to: 
men Seater told them, ‘that: ought. 
* ascribe the defeat’ of the Romans’ tothe valour 
eo a ae consider the calamities which 
wey oe suffered in the’ midst’of their infatuation 
ight upon them by men who in fact could 
=} Sideraste the merit of the victory, but as the work 
“ of fortune. ‘That: it would be glorious, although 
Su they tisked something by it, torepel a foreign and 
f63 us enemy, whose end in conquering was 
* like fire to destroy what he subdued: but that, if 

“© they would assume a proper spirit, he would give 
“ them an opportunity to conquer dashes any 
“* hazard at all.” Finding the youn 
with his discourse, he went next to the slamepatrates 
and senate of Ardea; and having persuaded them 
also to adopt his scheme, he armed all that were of 
a proper age for it, and drew them up within the 
walls; that the enemy who were only at a small dis- 
tance, might not know what he was about. 

The Gauls having scoured the country, and 
loaded themselves with plunder, encamped upon the 
neat in a careless nid disorderly manner, Night 
found them intoxicated with wine, and_ silence 
reigned in the camp. As soon as Camillus was in- 
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the commonwealth, and would readily obey their 
orders; but, without them, he would not be so offi- 
cious as to interpose. 

_ They admired the modesty. and honour of Camil- 
Jus, but they knew not bow to send the proposal to 
the Capitol. It seemed indeed impossible for a mes- 
senger to pass into the citadel, while the enemy 
were in possession-of the city. At last a young man 
named Pontius Cominius, not distinguished by his 
birth but enameured of honour and glory, readily 
took upon him the commission. He carried no 
letters however to the citizens in-the Capitol, lest if 
lie. should happen to be taken, the enemy should by 
them discover the intentions of Camillus. Having 
dressed himself in mean attire, under which he con- 
cealed some pieces of cork, he travelled all day with- 
out fear, and approached the city as it grew dark. 
He could not pass the river by the bridge, because 
that was guarded by the Gauls: he therefore took 
his clothes, which were neither many nor heavy, and 
bound them about his head; and having laid hin- 
self upon the pieces of cork, easily floated over and 
reached the city. Then avoiding those quarters 
where, by the lights and noise, he concluded they 
kept watch, he went to the Carmental gate where 
there was the greatest silence, and where the hill of 
the Capitol is the steepest and most craggy. Up 
this he clambered unperceived, by a way the most 
difficult and dreadful, and advanced near the guards 
upon the walls. After he liad hailed them and told 
them his name, they received him with joy, and con- 
ducted him to the magistrates. 

The senate was presently assembled, and he ac- 
quainted them with the victory of Camillus (which 
they had not Icarned before) as well as with the pro- 
ceedings of the soldiers at Veli, and exhorted them 
to confirm Camillus in the command, as the citizeris 
out -of Rome would not obey any other. Having 
heard his report and consulted together, they de- 
clared Camillus dictator, and sent Pontius back the 

12 
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than they had expected. The foremost having 
gained the top arranged themselves in order, and 
were just ready to take possession of the wall, 
and to fall upon the guards who were fast asleep ; 
for neither man nor dog had perceived their coming. 
There were some sacred geese, however, kept near 
Juno’s temple, which had hitherto been plentifully 
fed; but at this time, as corn and other provisions 
scarcely sufficed for the men, were neglected and in 
poor condition. This animal is naturally quick of 
hearing, and soon alarmed by any noise; and as 
hunger kept them waking and uneasy, they imme- 
diately perceived the coming of the Gauls, and run- 
ning at them with much noise, awoke all the guards. 
The barbarians now, perceiving they were disco- © 
vered, advanced with loud shouts and the utmost 
fury. The Romans in haste snatched up such wea- 
pons as came to hand, and strenuously exerted them- 
selves upon this sudden emergency. Foremost of 
all, Manlius a man of consular dignity, remarkable 
for his strength and extraordinary courage, engaged 
two Gauls at once, and as one of them was lifting up 
his battle-ax, with his sword cut off his right-hand ; © 
at the same time he thrust the boss of his shield in 
the face of the other, and dashed him down the pre- 
cipice. Thus standing upon the rampart, with those 
who had come to his assistance and fought by his 
side, he drove back the rest of the Gauls that had 
climbed up, who were not many in number, and who 
performed nothing worthy of such a daring attempt. 
The Romans having thus escaped the danger that 
threatened them, as soon as it was light, threw the 
officer on guard down the rock among the enemy ; 


58 Geese were ever afterward held in honour at Rome, and a 
flock of them always maintained at the public expense. A golden 
image of a goose was erected in memory of those patriots, and a 
goose every year carried in triumph upon.a soft litter finely adorned ; 
while dogs were held in abhorrence by the Romans, and one of the 


species annually impaled upon a branch of elder. (Plin. et Plut. de 
Fort Rom.) 
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pitius, one of the military tribunes, went and con- 
ferred with Brennus ; when it was agreed, that the 
Romans should pay a thousand pounds’ weight of 
gold, and that the Gauls upon the receipt of it 
should immediately quit the city and its territories. 
The conditions being sworn to and the gold brought, 
the Gauls endeavouring to avail themselves of false 
weights, privately at first, and afterward openly, drew 
down their own side of the balance. The Romans 
expressing their resentment, Brennus in a con- 
temptuous and insulting manner took off his sword, 
and threw it, belt and all, into the scale; and, when 
Sulpitius inquired what that meant, he replied, 
« What should it mean, but woe to the conquered ?” 
which thenceforward became a proverbial saying ™. 
- Some of the Romans were highly incensed dt this, 
and talked of returning with their gold, and enduring 
the utmost extremities of the siege; but others 
thought it better to pass by a small injury, since the 
indignity lay, not in paying more than was due, but 
in paying any thing; a disgrace, only consequent 
upon the necessity of the times. 

While they were thus disputing with the Gauls, 
Camillus arrived at the gates; and being intermed 
of what had passed, ordered the main body of his 
army to advance slowly and in good order, while he 
with a select band marched hastily up-to the Ree 
mans, who all gave place and received the dictator 
with respect and silence. He then took the gold 
out of the scales, gave it to the lictors, and ordered 
the Gauls to remove the balance and the weights, 
and to depart; telling them, “ it was the custem of 
‘¢ the Romans to deliver their country with steel, 
*«* not with gold.”?’ And when Brennus expressed 
his indignation, and complained that he had great 
injustice done him by this infraction of the treaty, 
Camillus answered, “ That it was never lawfully 
‘© made, neither could it be valid, without the con- 


& Ve vistis ! 
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February following. Camillus returned in triumph, 
as became the deliverer of his lost country and the 
restorer of Rome. ‘Those, who had quitted the place 
before the siege with their wives and children, now 
followed his chariot: and they, who had been be- 
sieged in the Capitol and were nearly perishing with 
hunger, met and embraced them; weeping for joy 
at this unexpected pleasure, which they almost con- 
sidered as a dream. ‘Lhe priests and ministers of 

the gods bringing back what holy ‘things they had 
hidden, or privately conveyed away when they fled, 
afforded a most desirable spectacle to the people: 
and received the kindest welcome, as if the gods 
themselves had returned with them to Rome“. Ca- 
millus then sacrificed to the gods, and purified the 
city, in a form dictated by the pontitis. He rebuilt 
the former temples, and erected a new one to dius 
Loquutius, the *‘ Speaker’ or ‘ Warner,’ upon the very 
spot where the voice from heaven announced to 
“Marcus Ceditius in the night the coming of the bar- 
barians. There was, indeed, no small difficulty in 
discovering the places where the temples had stood ; 
but it was effected by the zeal of Camillus, and the 
industry of the priests. 

As it was now necessary to rebuild the city, which 
was entirely demolished, despondency seized the 
multitude, and they invented pretexts of delay. 
They were in want of all necessary materials, and 
had more occasion for repose and refreshment. after 
their sufferings, than to labour and wear themselves 
out, when their bodies were weak and their. sub- 
stance destroyed. ‘They felt therefore a secret lean- 
ing to Veli, a city which remained entire, and was 
provided with every thing. This gave a handle to 


64 Among the other exclamations of the soldiers, who had the 
privilege (as we are informed by Dion. Halic. vii. 13. tracing it 
from a Grgcian origin) during the procession of a triumph, of say- 
ing whatever they pleased, Camillus was called ‘ Ramulus,’ ‘ the 
Father of his country,’ and ‘ the Second Founder of Rome.’ Com- 
pliments, most abundantly deserved ! * 
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foundations of the Capitol were dug, and which an- 
nounced that place as destined to be the head of 
Italy. They urged the disgrace of again extinguish- 
ing the sacred fire, which the vestals had lighted 
since the war, and of quitting. the city; whether 
they were to see it inhabited by strangers, or a de- 
solate wild for flocks to feed in. In this moving 
manner the patricians remonstrated to the people, 
both in public and private; and were in their turn 
much afiected. by the distress of the multitude, who 
Jamented their present indigence and implored them, 
now they were collected like the remains of a ship- 
wreck, not to oblige them to patch up the ruins of 
a desolated city, when there was one entire and 
ready to receive them. oo 
Camillus therefore thought proper to take the 
judgement of the senate in a body. And when he 
had exerted his eloquence®™ in favour of his native 
country, and others had done the same, he put it to 
the vote; beginning with Lucius Lucretius, whose 
right it was to vote first, and. who was to be followed 
by the rest in their order. Silence was made; and 
as Lucretius was about to declare himself, it happen- 
ed that a centurion who then commanded the day- 
guard, in passing the house, called with a loud voice 
to the ensign, “ to stop and set-up his standard 
“‘ there, for that was the best place to stay in.” 
These words being so seasonably uttered, at a mo- 
ment when they were doubtful and anxious about 
the event, Lucretius gave thanks to the gods, and 
embraced the omen; while the rest gladly assented. 
A wonderful change at the same time took place in 
the minds of the people, who exhorted and encou- 
raged each other to the work; and they immediately 


thus discovered was Tolus Vulcentanus, and hence the place was 

called Capitulium, qu. Caput Tols, This, however, is not even men- | 

tioned by Varro.* : _ 
66 To this harangue.Livy assigns four entire chapters (v. 51— 

54.) and subjoins a remark, creditable to the Roman people, Movisse 

eos tum alia oratione, tum ed que ad religiones pertinebat, maxim@. 

dictiur.* ae a 
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began to build, not in any order or upon a regular 
an, but as fnelingtions Or vowed directed. 
‘rom this hurry the streets were narrow and intri- 
cate, and the houses badly laid out; for both the 
walls of the city and the streets, we are informed, 
were built within the compass of a —— year,. 
The persons, appointed by Camillus to explore 
and mark out the holy places, found all in confusion. 
‘As they were looking round the Palatium, they came 
to the court of Mars, where the buildings like the 
rest were burned ae demolished by the erin 
but, in removing the rubbish and elearing the 3 
they discovered under a great heap of ashes and 
gural staff of Romulus. This staff is crooked at 
one end, and is called Lituus. It is used to mark out 
the several regions of the heavens, in any process of 
divination by the flight of birds, of which Romulus 
from his great skill in that particular made consider- 
able use. When he was sd out of the world, the 
riests carefully preserved the staff from defilement, 
e other holy relics: and as it had now escaped 
-the fire, when the rest were consumed, they i 


a pleasing hope, considering it as a presage the 
Rome facia test for ever®. i" 


‘7 This hurry was the cause of many nuisances, pe 
regard to the public sewers; whieh, instead of passing as 
a the streets, passed now under almost every private residence. 

jiv. v. 55. 2 

48 This discovery is likewise mentioned by Cicero (De Div. i. 
17.), and the Lituus itself is found upon many medals, ct 
those of Julius and poigaid Cesar. To this passage Middleton 
finds two parallels in the history of modern Rome; the Rod of 
Moses, which, (he affirms) ‘is still preserved, as the Romanists 
pretend, and shown with great devotion in one of the princij 
churches? and the image of our Saviour, kept in St. John 
over which the flames, it seems, had no power, though the church 
itself has been twice destroyed by fire! J questa imagine now 
Sabrucid, essendo la chiesa stata abbruciata due volte! Rom, Modern. 
(Letter, pp. 201, 202.)* 

*° About this time the tribunes of the people determined to im- 
peach Q. Fabius, who had violated the law of nations, and by thus 
provoking the Gauls had occasioned the burning of Rome. His 
erime being notorious, he was summoned by C, Martius Rutilus be- 

12 - 
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Before they had finished the laborious task’ of 
building, a new war broke out. The Aiqui, the 
Volsci, and the Latins jointly invaded their terri- 
tories, and the Tuscans laid siege to Sutrium”, a 
city in alliance with Rome. The military tribunes 
likewise, who commanded the army, being surround. 
ed by the Latins near Mount Marcius, and finding 
their camp in extreme danger, sent to Rome to desire 
succours; upon which, Camillus: was a third tim 
appointed dictator. : : 

Of this war, there are two different accounts:’ f 
begin with the fabulous one. ‘The Latins (it is said) 
either seeking a pretence for quarrel, or really in- 
clined to renew their ancient affimity with the Ro- 
mans, sent to demand of them a number of free-born 
virgins in marriage. ‘The Romans were in no small 
perplexity, as to the course which they should fol- 
Jow: for on one hand they were afraid of war, as 
they had not yet re-established themselves, nor re- 
covered from their losses; and, on the other, they 
suspected that the Latins only wanted their daughters 
for hostages, though they coloured their design with 
the specious name of marriage. While they were 
thus embarrassed, a female slave, named Tutula’”! 
(or as some call her, Philotis) advised the magistrates 
to despatch with her some of the handsomest and 
most genteel of the maid-servants, dressed like vir- 
gins of good families, and leave the rest toher. The 
magistrates, approving the expedient, chose a num- 
ber of female slaves proper for her purpose, and 


fore the assembly of the people, to answer for his conduct in the 
embassy. The criminal had reason to fear the severest punish- 
ment; but his relations gave out, thaf he died suddenly: an event, 
which generally happened, when the accused person shrunk from 
the shame of a public punishment. 

© Hod. Sagei, in Tuscany. Mount*Marcius was near Lanuvium, 
and about ten leagues distant from Rome.* . 

7* In the Life of Romulus, she is called ‘ Tutola.? Macrobius 
(i. 11.) calls her * Tutela.’ (L.) Of the variations between Plu- 
tarch’s former and present account of this slave, Livy, vi. 2,, authe« 
rises-.such as occur in the latter:* | - | 
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‘sent them richly attired to the Latin 


ich 
was not far from the city. At night, w Byte 
la 


AMD i 
slaves conveyed away the enemies’ swords, | 


« Ehilnti getup ani 5 ls de .¢ of considerabl 
hel ab ane esa Soca ' om came behind, 
to conceal her design the Latins, a 
torch toward Rome; the signal agreed orate 

were in 


tween her and the magistrates, who alone | 
- the secret. For this reason the soldiers sa out 
in a tumultuous manner, calling upon eac aber 
and hastened by their officers; who found it diftien’t 
to bring them’ into any order. ‘They made the: 
selves masters, however, of the entrenchments; au 
as the enemy not expecting any such attempt were 
asleep, they took the enmp.and put the greatest part 
of them to the sword. ‘This happened on the doo 
(the seventh) of July, then called Quintilis: and 
upon that day they still celebrate a feast, in mem 
of this action. They first, sally ina pea 
disorderly manner out of, the city, pronounci 
aloud the most familiar and common names, as, 
Marcus, Lucius, and the like; by, which tl 
tate the soldiers, then calling upon each other i 
their hurry. Next, the maid-servants, walle about 
elegantly dressed, and jesting on all piss meet. 
They have also a kind of engagement, amc ate 
selves, to express the soincaoeeeleeiam 
the engagement with the Latins. They t 
down to an entertainment, shaded with brane! 
the fig-tree ; and that day is called None Caprotine 
on account of the wild fig-tree, as some su 
from which the maid-servant held out the torch; 
for ‘the Romans denominate that tree capri 
Others refer most of what. is said and done to 
disappearance of Ikomulus and the darkness or tem- 
pest (or, as some imagine, eclipse) wl se n oc- 
native 


curred. ‘This happened, on. the. same day at 
which. might thence be called None ates r 
the Romans term a goat Capra, and Romulus (as 
We have’ felated in his Life) vanished, out of sig 
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while he was holding an assembly of the people at 
the Goats’-Marsh. : 

*The other account which is given of this war, and 
is approved by most historians, is as follows: Caz 
millus being appointed a third time dictator, and 
knowing that the army wider the military tribunes 
was surrounded by the Latins and the Volsci, was 
constrairied to make levies among those whom agé 
had exempted from service. With these he took a 

irge circuit round Mount Marcius, and unperceived 
by the enemy posted his army behind them, and by 
lighting many fires signified his arrival. The Ro- 
ans who were besi in their camp, eéneoura; 

this, resolved to sally out and join battle. But 
‘Latins and the Volsci kept close within’ their 
works, drawing a line of circumvallation with pali- 

sades (because they had the enemy on both’ sides) 
and resolving to wait for reinforcements from " 
as well as for the Tuscan succours. 9 
» Camillas perceiving this, and fearing’ that the 
enemy might surround him as he had’ surrounded 
them, hastenéd’to avail himself of the present oppor- 
tunity. A's the works of the confederates consisted 
of wood, and the wind blew vehemently from’ the 
mountains at sun-rising, he provided a great qucaliey 

of combastible matter, and drew out his forces 

day-break. Part of them he ordered to begin the 
attack, with loud shouts and missive weapons, on’ 
the opposite side; while he himself, at the head of 
those who were charged with the fire, watched the’ 
moment on that side of the works, against 
which the wind used to blow. When the sun was’ 
risen, the wind began to blow; and the attack being 
begun onthe other side, he gave the to his’ 
own party, who poured a vast quantity of fiery darts’ 
and other burning matter into the enemy’s fortifica- 
tions. As the flame soon caught hold, and was fed’ 
Lis the palisades and other timber, it spread: itself 
| around; and the Latins not being»provided with 
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er means of extinguishing it, the cainp was|almost 
| of fire, and they were circu | within a 
pach spot of ground. At last, they were compel 
to bear down upon the forces, who were 
fore the camp, and stood ready to receive 
bie mad enti of them, consequent 
caped ; and se that remained were | 

ee famous till the Romans extinguished them for 
the sake of the plunder. 

After this exploit, Camillus left his son Lacie in 
the camp to guard the prisoners and the booty, while 
he himself penetrated into the enemy’s country. 
‘There he took the city of thé Aiqui, and reduced 
the Volsci, and then led his army to Sutrium, of 
whose fate he was not yet apprised, ‘and which he 
hoped to relieve by engaging it’s Tuscan’ 
But the Sutrians had already surrendered their town, 
with the loss of every thing except the clothes which 
they wore ; and in this condition he met them by 
the way, with their wives and. children, 
their misfortunes., Camillus was extremely 
at the sight; and perceiving that the Domabs wept 
with pity at their affecting entreaties, he determined 
not to defer his revenge, but to march to Sutrium 
that very day: concluding that men who had just 
taken an opulent city, where they had not suffered 
a single enemy to remain, and who expected none 
from any other quarter, would be found in disorder 
and off their guard. Neither was he mistaken in his 
judgement. He not only passed through the country 
undiscovered, but approached the gates, and got 

ossession. of the walls before they were aware. 

here were none, indeed, to guard them; for all 
were engaged. in festivity and dissipation. Nay, 
even when they, perceived that the enemy were 
masters of the town, they were so overcome by 
their indulgences, that few endeavoured to escapes, 
they were either slain in their houses, or surren- 
dered themselves to the conquerors. Thus the ¢ity 
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of Sutrium being twice taken in one day, the new 
possessors were expelled, and the old ones restored 
by Camillus. 

By the triumph decreed him upon this occasion he 
gained not less credit and honour, than by the two 
former. Tor those of the citizens who envied him, 
and were willing to attribute his successes rather to 
good-fortune than to bravery, were compelled by 
these last actions to allow his great abilities and 
energy. Among those who opposed him, and de- 
tracted from his merit, the most considerable was 
Marcus Manlius; he who first repulsed the Gauls, 
when they attempted the Capitol by night, and on 
that account had been surnamed Capitolinus. Am- 
bitious to be the first man in Rome, and perceiving 
that he could not by fair means outstrip Camillus in 
the race of honour, he took the common road to ab- 
solute power by courting the populace, particularly 
those that were in debt. Some of the latter he de- 
fended, by pleading their causes against their credi- 
tors; and others he rescued, forcibly preventing 
their being dealt with according to law: so that he 
soon gathered a number of indigent persons about 
him, who became formidable to the patricians by 
their insolent aad riotous behaviour in the Forum. | 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius Cos- 
sus‘? dictator, who named ‘litus Quintius Capitoli- 
nus his general of horse, and by this supreme ma- 
gistrate Manlius was committed to prison: upon 
which occasion, the people went into mourning; a . 
thing never used, except in seasons of heavy public 
calamity. The senate therefore, afraid of an insur- 
rection, ordered him to be released. But when set 
at liberty, instead of altering his conduct, he grew: 
more inso:ent and troublesome, and filled the whole 
city with faction and sedition. At that time Camil- 
lus was again created a military tribune, and Man- 
Jius was taken and brought to his trial. But the. 


72 See Liv. vi. 2. 
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Camillus, who was now nominated: military tri- 
bune the sixth time, declined that honour. Tor, be 
side his advanced age, he was apprehensive of the 
effects of envy, and of some change of fortune © after 
so much glory and success. - But the excuse; upon 
which he most insisted in public, was the state of his" 
health, at that time very infirm. ‘The people how- 
ever, refusing to admit that excuse, cried outs 
‘s They did not desire him to fight, either on horse- 
“back or on foot: they only wanted his counsel 
“‘ and his orders.’”? ‘Thus they forced him to take 
the office upon him, and together with Lucius 
Furius Medullinus, one of his collegues, to’ march 
immediately against the enemy. : 

These were the Prenestines and the Volsci, who 
with a considerable army were laying waste the 
country in alliance with Rome. Camillus therefore 
went and encamped over-against them, intending té 


being of the number of citizens, whose lives he had saved), and had 
crowned all with the preservation of the Capitol. (Livy vi. 20. 
(L.) Pliny, who enumerates these military honours ( HH. N. vite 
28.), differs in some few respects from Livy. He says that Man- 
lius, before he was seventeen, had won the spoils of two enemies, 
was the first Roman knight that had gained a mural crown, had re- 
ceived five civic oncs and thirty-seven honorary rewards, was 
gashed with three and twenty honourable scars, and at the time 
of saving Servilius was hiraself wounded in the thigh and in the 
shoulder. Yet all this could not expiate his treasonable projects 
against the liberties of his country. So inconatant however is the 
multitude, that Manlius was scarcely dead, when his loss was gene- 
rally lamented, and a plague which soon followed was ascribed te 
the anger of Jupiter against the authors of his death! His whole 
family (Livy adds) ordained that, for the future, none of their de- 
scendents should bear the name of Marcius.* . 

75 One of the numerous superstitions of the ancients was that, 
after an uninterrupted career of good fortune, Nemesis (the god- 
dess of vengeance) often descended upon the favoured. mortal in 
some signal calamity. See p. 377. not. (32.) We read of an Asiatic 
king, who to elude this sad reverse, threw his most valuable ring’ 
- into the sea: but it was swallowed by a fish, and brought to him 
the next morning by some fishermen. Upon this, he resigned him- 
self to his destiny, and was in a few days deposed and murthered. 
Camillus, who was now (A. U. C. 373) about sixty-six years of 
age, was going to take the usual oath of ill health, but the people: 
refused to hear it. (Liv. vi, 22.)* 3 
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prolong the war, that if there should be any netes- 
sity for a battle, he might be sufficiently recovered to 
do his part. But as his collegue Lucius from an ex- 
cessive thirst of glory was violently and indiscreetly 
bent upon fighting, and inspired others with the 
same ardour, he was afraid it might be thought that 
through envy he withheld from the young officers 
the opportunity of distinguishing themselves. For 
this reason he agreed, though with much reluctance, 
that Lucius should draw out the forces; while he, 
on-account of his sickness“, remained with a hand- 
ful of men in the camp. But when he understood 
that Lucius, who had engaged in a rash and preci- 
pitate manner, was defeated and the Romans: 
flight, he could not contain himself, but D 
from his bed, and rushed to the gates of the camp 
with his attendants. There he forced his way 
through the fugitives up to the pursuers, and made 
so good a stand, that those who had fled soon re- 
turned to the charge, and others that were retreat- 
ing rallied and placed themselves about him, exhort- 
ing each other not to forsake their general. Thus 
the enemy were stopped in the pursuit. He next 
day marched out at the head of his army, entirely 
routed the confederates in a pitched battle, and en- 
tering their camp along with them cut most of them 
in pieces. 4 
After this, being informed that Satricum” (a 
oman colony) was taken by the Tuscans, and 
inhabitants put to the sword, he sent home the 
main body of his forces consisting of the heavy- 


% Livy (vi, 22.) says, he placed himself on an eminence, with a 
corps de reserve, to watch the progress of the battle. a 

77 ‘This is not the same place with the Sutrium above-mentioned, 
though they are apcerily confounded by Plutarch. Our author 
indeed, in ‘his account of this war swerving from Livy too widely, 
has fallen (as M. Sécousse has fully proved, Mem. de I'Acad, des 
Inscript. v.) into several mistakes, Upon the acceptation of the 
word virium the French critics, MM. Sécousse, Dacier, and Ricard 
are at variance ; whether it is applied by Livy to the person, or to 
the army of Camillus.* t 
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armed, and with a select band of light and spirited 
young men fell upon the enemies then in possession 
of the city, some of whom he killed, and the rest he 
drove out. 

Returning to Rome with great spoils, he bore 
strong testimony to the good sense of the Roman 
people, who entertained no fears on account of the 
ill health or advanced age of a general not deficient 
in courage or experience; but chose him, infirm 
and reluctant as he was, rather than those young 
men, who had coveted and solicited the command 7%. 
Hence it was, that upon the news of the revolt of 
the Tusculans, Camillus was ordered to march 
against them, and to take with him only one of his 
five collegues. ‘They all courted and made interest 
for the commission; but passing over the rest he 
pitcted, contrary to the general expectation, upon 
Lucius Furius: for this was the man, who but just 
before, in opposition to his opinion, was so eager 
to engage, and lost the battle. Yet, willing (it 
seems) to draw a veil over his misfortune, and to 
wipe off his disgrace, he was generous enough to 
give him the preterence”. | 
_ When the Tusculans perceivéd that Camillus was 
coming against them, they attempted by artful ma- 
nagement to correct their error, They filled the 


fields with husbandmen and shepherds, as in the 


time of profound peace ; left their gates open, and 
sent their children to school as before. Tradesmen 
were found in their shops employed in their respect- 
ive callings, and the better sort of citizens walking. 
in the public places in their usual dress”. The ma- 


8 So the Comdé de Fontanes, a celebrated Spanish general, 
showed (to use the expressions of the eloquent Bossuet, in his 
E'loge du grand Conpn’) ‘ que,- malgré ses infirmités, une ame 
guerriére est maitresse du corns gu’elle anime.’* 

79 This choice of Camillus had a different motive from what Plu- 
tarch mentions, He knew that Furius, who had felt the ill effects 
of a precipitate conduct, would be the first man to avoid such teme- 
rity for the future. . ae ; 

to The taga was the dress of peace, as the sagem was that of war; 


-lictors : 
thundered’at'the door. ‘The:younger 
, the clder laughed at her, as 
fst ‘Taughed at her, pet 


fort her, bid her not be uneasy, forshe should sonee 
ab her own’ house, ag’had surprised her at that’ « 
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magistrates was likely to cause still greater troubles, 
the senate created Camillus the fourth time dictator, 
without the consent of the people, and not ever 
agreeably to his own inclination ®. For he was un- 
willing to set himself against those persons wha, 
having been often led on by him to conquest, could 
with truth affirm that he had more concern with thera 
in military, than with the patricians in civil cou- 
‘cerns: and at the same time he was sensible, that 
the envy of those very patricians induced them in 
the present instance to promote him to that high 
station, that he might oppress the people if he suc- 
ceeded, or be ruined by them if he failed in his at- 
tempt. He tricd, however, to obviate the present 
danger; and, as he knew the day upon which the 
tribunes intended to propose their Jaw, he published 
a general muster, and summoned the people from 
the Forum: into the ficld, threatening to impose heavy 
Hines upon those who should disobey. On the other 
hand, the tribunes of the people opposed him with 
menaces, solemnly protesting they would fine him 
fifty thousand drachmas, if he did not permit the 
people to put their bill to the vote. Whether. he 
were afraid of a second condemnation and banish- 
ment, which would but ill:suit one so full: of. years 
and of glory, or whether he thought that he could 
not get the better of the people, whose violence 
was equal to their power, for the present he retired 
to. his. own house ; and soon afterward,. under pre- 
tence of sickness, resigned the dictatorship. ‘Che 


i 


With a view to accomplish this purpose, her husband and father, in — 
conjunction with one Pucius Sextius (afterward made first ‘plebeian 
consul) proposed several popular laws ; one to diminish the current 
rate of interest, another to limit the landed property of individuals. 
to 500 acres, and. a third to obtain for the populace the magis- 
tracy. in. question. The whole proceedings upon this occasion ie 
fully detailed by Livy. (vi. 34—38.)*. : 
83° A.U.C. 388. _ 
84 He pretended to. find. something amiss.in the auspices, which 
‘were taken when he, was appointed. (Liv. vi. 38.) He was succeeded 
in the dictatorship by Publius Manlius... . - : 
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senate appoil another dictator, who having 
named Stolo, the very leader of the sedition, his g 
neral of horse, suffered a law to bocosetailleticinaey 
hostile to the patrician interest, providing that no 
person whatever should possess more than five hun- 
dred acres of land. Stolo, having carried his point 
with the people, flourished greatly for a while : but 
not long afterward, being convicted of i 
more than the number of acres which he had himself 
prescribed to others, he suffered the penalties of his 
own law. : : 1% 
The most difficult part of the dispute and that with 
which they set out, concerning the election of cot- 
suls, remained still unsettled, and continued to give 
the senate considerable uneasiness; when certain 
information was brought, that the Gauls were march- 
ing again from the coasts of the Adriatic, with an 
immens? army toward Rome. With this intelligence 
arrived an account of the usual effects of war, the 
country laid waste, and such of the inhabitants as 
could not take refuge in Rome dispersed abot 
mountains: ‘The terror of this put a stop to tire se 
tion; and the most popular of the senators, uniting 
unanimously with the people, created Camillus a 
fifth time dictator. He was now very old, 
nearly fourscore; yet, seeing the necessity a 
danger of the times, he was willing to risk all incon- 
veniences, and without alleging any excuse, imme- 
diately took upon himself’ the command and made 
the levies. As he knew the chief force of the barba- 
rians lay in their swords, which they managed with- 
out art or skill, furiously rushing in and aiming 
chiefly at the head and shoulders, he furnished most 


#5 Tt was eleven years afterward, A. U. C. 398, Li 
fined him ten thousand sesterces, for being possessed of a thousand 
aeres of land in conjunction with his son, whom he had emancipated. 
for that purpose. (Liv. vii. 16.) ah ™ 

86 A singular parallel to this instance, of a great public officer 
infeinging a law of his own suggestion, is supplied by the trial of 
lord viscount Melville, A.D. 1806.* ea 
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of his men with helmets of well polished iron, that 
the swords might either break or glance aside ; and 
round the borders of their shields he drew a plate 
of brass, because the wood of itself could not resist 
the strokes. Beside this, he taught them to avail 
themselves of long pikes, by pushing with which 
they might prevent the effect of the enemy’s 
swords. 

When the Gauls reached the river Anio*, en- 
cumbered with the vast body which they had col- 
lected, Camillus drew out his forces, and posted 
them upon a hill of easy ascent ; in which were many 
hollows sufficient to conceal the greater part of his 
men, while those that were in view should seem, 
through fear, to have taken advantage of the higher 
grounds. And the more to confirm this opinion in 
the enemy, he made no opposition to the depreda- 
tions committed in his sight, but remained quietly 
in the camp which he had fortified; until he beheld 
part of them dispersed in order to plunder, and part 
indulging themselves day and night in drinking and 
revelling. He then sent out the light-armed infantry 
before day, to prevent their drawing up in a regular 
manner, and to harass them by sudden skirmishing 
as they issued out of their trenches ; and as soon as 
it was light he led down the heavy-armed, and 
formed them in battle-array upon the plain, neither 
few in numbers nor disheartened as the Gauls had 
expected, but numerous and full of spirits. 

his was the first thing which shook their resolu- 
tion, for they considered it as a disgrace to have 
the Romans the assailants. ‘The light-armed then 
falling upon them, before they could get mto order 
and rank themselves by companies, pressed them so 
warmly, that they were obliged to come in great 
confusion to the engagement. Last of all, Ca- 
millus leading on the heavy-armed, the Gauls with 
brandished swords hastened to fight hand to hand; 


49 Hod. Jl Teverone.* 
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chosen out of their body. The senate opposed them, 
and would not suffer Camillus to resign the dictator-. 
ship, thinking that they could better defend the 
rights of the nobility under the sanction of his su- 
preme authority. But one day, as Camillus was 
sitting in the Forum and employed in the distribu- 
tion of justice, an officer sent by the tribunes of the 
ple ordered him to follow, and laid his hand upon 
him, as if he would seize him and carry him away. 
Upon this, such a noise and tumult was raised in the 
assembly, as had never been known before; those 
who were about Camillus thrusting the plebeian 
officer down from the tribunal, and the populace. 
ealling out to drag the dictator from his seat. In 
this case, Camillus was much embarrassed; he did 
not, however, resign the dictatorship, but led off the 
patricians to the senate-house. Previously to his 
entering it, he turned toward the Capitol, and be- 
sought the gods to put a happy.end to the present 
disturbances, solemnly vowing to build a temple to 
Concord when the tumult should be appeased. 
In the senate there was a diversity of opinions, 
and much warm debate. The mild and popular 
counsel however prevailed, which allowed one of the 
consuls to be a plebeian®. When the dictator an- — 
nounced this decree to the people, they received it 
(as it was natural they should) -with great satisfac- 
tion, were immediately reconciled to the senate, and 


9° The people having gained this point, the consulate was re- 
vived, and the military tribuneship laid aside for ever. But at the 
same time the patricians procured the appointment of a new officer, 
called praetor, who was always to be one of their body. The cone 
suls had been generals of the Romau armies, and at the same time 
judges of civil affairs; but as they were often in the field, it was 
thought proper to separate the latter branch from the former, and 
appropriate it to a judge with the title of prator, who was to be 
next to them in dignity. [The first, who bore this high office, 
was the son of Camilus. At the same time, likewise, the curule 
zedileship was instituted. Liv. vii. 1,.*] About A. U.C. 501, an- 
other praetor was appointed, to decide the differences among fo- 
reigners ; upon the taking of Sicily and Sardinia, two others; and 
as many more upon tlie conquest of Spain. | 
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ALS THEMISTOCLES AND 


conducted Camillus home with loud applause. Next 
day assembled, and voted that the ) 
which illus had vowed to Concord, on 
account of this great event be built a spot 
fronting the Forum and place of ass y. To the 
Latin Vestival they added one day more, which was: 
thenceforward to consist of four; and for the present 
they ordained, that the whole people of Rome should 
sacrifice with garlands on their heads. Camillus 
then held an assembly for the election of consuls, 
ig mere ZEmilius ee out of a 
ity, and Lucius Sextius the commonalty, 
first plebeian who attained that honour. 1s 
‘This was the last of Camillus’ transactions. The 
year following, a pestilence visited Rome, which 
carried off a prodigious number of the people, mast 
of the magistrates, and! Camillus himself His 
death could not be deemed premature, on aceount 
of his great age, and the offices which he had bo 
yet was he more lamented than all the rest of 
citizens conjunctively, who died of that distemper™. 


THEMISTOCLES AND CAMILLUS 


COMPARED. t 


THE lives of Themistocles and Camillus exhibit 
striking features of resemblance. To their merit 
both were exclusively indebted for their pep! 
both distinguished themselves by their i 
achievements; both rescued their respective coun- 
tries from the polluting grasp of barbarian in- 
vaders; both raised them from their nine 
were considered as their,second founders*. At 

on Though it carried off a censor, a curule wdile, and ee 
bunes of the people. Livy’s panegyric is more ample than’ 
Plutarch, but not more expressive.* 7 

* Grotius finds a parallel to the Roman chieftain in Nehemiah, 
whom he also compares to the elder Cato, See a note 
to the opening of his sixth sermon, beginning, ‘ There is a dispo- 
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same time however we diseover, as well in theit 
general character as in their civil, politial, and 
military conduct, several marked distinctions. The- 
mistocles born in obseurity, and under all the dis- 
xdvantawes of a very moderate fortune, quickly am- 
hounced to the world his high destimation. Camillus, 
though mheriting patrician blood, and cohsequent 

placed in the track of honowrs, derived mot muc 

advantage from that cireumstan¢e ; as, throwgh the 
depression of his honse’s fortenes, he was obliged to 
ewe every thing te the exertion of his own power- 
fel energies. ‘Fhemistocles, in his éarly hfe little 
elevated above his eompanions, showed himself neg- 
keent of those delicate and petite attentions which, 
even coupled (as they frequently are) with medio- 
¢rity of talent, are so fascinating in géweral society. 
Bat he soon displayed a strong faculty of reasoning, 
profound judgement, and an eminent éapacity for 
the art of governing. His was however a stormy 
youth, ruffled by those tenipests which rise ftom a 
boiling spirit, agitated by the passions of that impe- 
tuous age. Camilius, an uniform example of honour 
and virtue, began almost from his infancy to culti- 
vate his great natural endowments, and to direct 
them to the public good. In his very firs¢ cam- 
patzr, made in his fourtcenth year, an expleit of 
extraordinary gallantry points lim out to his ad- 
mirmg country, as one intimately connected with 
her future destiny. He does not disappoint her 
fond expectations: the nvaturity of lis inteHect out- 
runs his boyhood, and ke stands unrepreached by 
liistory with a single instance of those irrégutarities, 


sttion of mind called Public Spirit, or the Love of our Country, 
which good men in all ages have exerted, which prudent men have - 
encouraged by endeavouring to make it fashionable and’ honour- 
able, which ingenious men have cowSecrated to immortality by their 

txes of it, which few men, hew profligate soever, haved had she 
iwipudence to censure openly, which ridicule, that spares: acthing, : 
hath been alwnost afraid to attack, and which im our country hath 
been much talked of and scldom found !? He then proceeds to show 
how abundantly it existed in the Jew in question.* 

2E2 
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for glory, he is uniformly, and often criminally 
selfish. Hence his jealousy of several eminent 
Athenians, particularly of Aristides, whom he drives 
into banishment; whereas Camillus divides with his 
collegues the honour, in many instances exclusively 
due to himself, of his most heroic achievements. 
To this remark his first triumph, after the taking of 
Veii, forms the sole exception. The facility, with 
which the Athenian seems to forget his country 
amidst the splendours of the Persian court, is no 
great proof of his patriotism ; and though he prefers 
death by his own hand to the alternative of meeting 
her in the field, it is possible that he might fear to 
risk his military reputation at the head of an effemi- 
nate mob of troops against their habitual conquerors, 
the well-disciplined and well-officered veterans of 
Greece. Camillus, exiled by the unjust resentments 
of the people, quits Rome with the deepest regret ; 
-and though in his first bitter moment of suffering he 
utters against her an inconsiderate imprecation, it is 
obvious that he still cherishes a strong attachment 
to her in his heart; and that he only wishes to see 
her involved in distress, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of inflicting upon her the noblest of revenges, 
that of effecting her deliverance. 

At the epochs of their respective banishments, the 
superiority of Camillus to Themistocles appears the 
_ most striking. ‘This sentence the latter seems to 

have incurred by the heavy contributions, which he 
exacted from the allies of Athens, as well as_ by his 
continual parade of his toils and services. That of 
Camillus arose from less dishonourable causes. 
His unfortunate neglect of the vow mentioned 
above might, from it’s consequences, have a little 
weight upon the occasion: but the chief ground of 
his exile was the inflexibility, with which he con- 
stantly withstood the popular, but ruinous, project 
of transferring half the population of Rome to Veii. 
Themistocles, in banishment, sunk from his high 
reputation : obsequious in his first address to ‘ the — 
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king,’ haughty cepabligas meiegemnice 
fie the ng satrap; and his expulsion f 
Athens proved. limit of his exploits, and 
sepulchre of his + Camillus, at 4 aie 
serves all the dignity and patriotism of his charaeter. 
Upon the first rumours of the Roman — 
he arms the inhabitants of that place, and ‘ 
the enemies of his country with considerable success: 
but he rigidly refuses to place himself at the head 
of his countrymen collected at Veii, till their choice 
is sanctioned by the concurrence of their brethren 
shat up in the Capitol. Upon the notification of 
that concurrence, he instantly rushes to the rescue 
of Rome, and irresistibly compels it’s ferocious in- 
Sen ia ~_ a | ie 
Vith regard to their military prowess however, 
we feel ourselves disposed, Hi the first. view, to. 
assign the palm to Themistocles. The most . 
did actions of the Roman general “ hide their dimi 
nished heads,” when placed by the side of the 
battle of Salamis. That deluge of barbarians, whi 
threatened to convert the beautiful plains of 
into ‘a solitude so ftightful, that no Greek sho 
in future desire to inhabit it;’ a fleet of twelve 
hundred vessels, not to. mention the countless my- 
yiads of land-forces acting in it’s support, defeated 
by one less than it’s sixth part in number, gi 
an unyivalled brilliancy to this wonderful conflic 
But, if to this bright day, almost the single 
in Themistocles’ crown of glory, we oppose Ca- 
millus’ sixty years of victory unsullied by 
the latter may hardily challenge comparison. 
his rival, if not assert his superiority. We must 
admit, indeed, that upon the event of the action of 
Salamis hung the salvation of Greece; and, if the 
merit of an exploit is to be measured by it’s con- 
sequences, no single deed can vie in lustre with 
that memorable effort. To this we must likewise 
add, as farther sources of credit to Themistacles, 
his dextcrity in selecting the most favourable spot 
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for the engagement, in constraining the Greeks 
(notwithstanding their injudicious reluetance) to 
avail themselves of the advantage, and in influencing 
Xerxes to a precipitate retreat. On the other 
hand, to estimate. the importance of Camillus’ 
achievements, we must plece in the balance with 
Greece Rome, a city already powerful, and destined 
seon to sway the seceptre of the world: we must 
consider the cool and steady valour with which he 
wrested the ransom of his country from the gripe 
ef her insolent and formidable conqueror; the 
penetration, with which he always saw and seized 
the expedient ; the address, with which he set fire 
to the Latin camp, and destroyed the whole army ; 
finally, his Jast victory over the Gauls, in which, 
notwithstanding his extreme age, he displayed se 
much foresight, resolution, and activity—and we shall 
pause, before we venture to pronounce a decisive 
opinion upon their relative merits. Themistocles 
too, it ought to be subjoined, at the battle of Sala- 
mis had several collegues, particulary Aristides, 
who might justly claim a portion of the common 

lory™: whereas Camillus, in all his labours, stood 
independent and alone. 

Themistocles was principally distinguished by 
his political talents. With a natural taste for the 
science of government, he made it his principal 
study; and was little less useful to Athens by his 
civil, than by his military services. In the dispute 
prior to the engagement at Salamis about the 
command in chief, he not only promptly, as far as 
cohcérned his own claim, surrenders the hosour in — 
debate, but determines his countrymen likewise 
to make the same patriotic sacrifice to the general 
weal. He strenuously opposes the project sug» 


9? Might it not however almost as probably be inferred, from 
many passages in Grecian history, that these collegues embarrassed, 
rather then promoted, his measures; and therefore multiplied, 
rather than divided, his glory. : 
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“gested by the Spartans, of excluding from the Am- 
Scene council the delegates of breieatie 
which had not taken up arms against Xerxes; 
project, calculated in it’s issue to leave 
wholly at the disposal of the two or three’ 
states. Camillus had fewer opportunities of exhi 
biting his political skill. In this respect, indeed, 
he was probably ‘inferior to the Athenian leader: 
‘the laws however, which under the pressure of 
‘circumstances he’ enacted, were highly judicious. 
‘The plan suggested by ‘Themistocles’ to the Athe- 
nians, of making their principal exertions by sea, 
has been the subject of much commendation, 
as one of the chief causes of their subsequent 
power : it has likewise incurred not less censure, 
as having eventually contributed to their ruin. 
It completely changed, without doubt, the milita 
constitution of Athens; and Plato reproaches it’s 
adviser with having converted excellent soldiers 
into crews of sailors and marines. This gave the 
inferior orders too’ great an ascendency in the 
government; and, by corrupting the marines, led 
to the decay of the state. Camillus, in opposing 
the scheme of the Veian migration, acted with more 
enlarged views; and by his vigorous resistance 
evinced as much prudence, as perseverance and 
intrepidity. His moderation and wisdom he like- 
wise equally evinced in conceding to the people the 
privilege of a plebeian consul, and thus terminating 
one of the longest and most perilous dissensions of 
the commonwealth. 

If then his political system had less of compre- 
hension and of finesse, than that of Themistocles, 
it had more of honour and of virtue. His treat- 
ment of the Falerian schoolmaster forms a most 
striking and creditable contrast with the plan de- 
vised by the Athenian chieftain of setting fire, in 
the time of profound peace, to the confederate navy 
of Greece. Camillus could never have conceived a 
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project, which Aristides would shave condemned as 
“not more useful than unjust ;’ and Themistocles, 
in Camillus’ situation, would probably not have re- 
jected the proposal made to him by the pedagogue 
of Falerii. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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